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THE REPRODUCTION OF BIBLICAL LIFE IN ITS BEARING 
ON BIBLICAL EXPOSITION. 


Ir has always been a rule of biblical interpretation, that the 
commentator should endeavour to forget himself, and, as much 
as possible, place his own subjectivity in subordination to his 
author. This proceeds on the obvious fact that every man has 
his own prejudices and peculiar modes of thinking, which, unless 
placed in abeyance, must necessarily mould and fashion his views 
of the mental productions of others. It has been observed as a 
matter of history, that if two men of diverse sentiments come 
to consider a document at all bearing upon their opinions, they 
make its statements bend to their own advantage ; a fact clearly 
proving that the subject colours the object as much, at least, as 
the object affects the subject. Truth cannot be gained in this 
manner, and therefore there arises the necessity of a “ self- 
denying ordinance,” to exclude preconceptions, and let the 
object tell its own tale. 

If there is a general truth in the observation now made, it 
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becomes more specific and clearly defined in the field of biblical 
subjects, since here the passions of men are more excited, and 
their prepossessions more strong. If twelve commentators could 
be found, entertaining twelve distinct views of the doctrines 
and ethics of Christianity, we might be sure beforehand that 
they could elaborate twelve systems of divinity, each of which 
should be thought by its framer the only true one. The state of 
mind of such persons is exactly described by the same number 
of men looking at external nature through differently coloured 
glasses, while yet unconscious of the intervening medium. 
Each would feel sure of the truth of his own impressions of the 
world without, and aver what he saw to be green or blue, ac- 
cording to the colour of his spectacles. Men set out with a 
conviction which they do not doubt the truth of, and thus throw 
their own views over the gospels, epistles, and other sacred 
writings. The result is that, except in the case of propositions 
too explicit to be misunderstood, doctrines and theories are 
evolved from the same sentences, as diverse as black from white, 
or blue from orange, and the religious world presents to the in- 
different spectator a congeries of contradictions at once puzzling 
to faith, and encouraging to infidelity. 

One remedy against this, as we have said, is for the candid 
enquirer to forget himself, and endeavour to view the characters 
and statements of Holy Writ as they appeared to those con- 
temporaneous with them ; or, a still higher attainment, to trans- 
port himself from the present to the past, and enter into the 
feelings and position of the actor or writer. To do this is evi- 
dently no easy task, and thus while all acknowledge its import- 
ance, but few succeed to the satisfaction of others, in reducing 
the rule to practice. Subjectivity, or our own convictions, follow 
us to the plains of Mamre, the court of Uzziah, or the streets 
of Jerusalem, and while we think we actually view the complete 
forms of Abraham, Isaiah, or Paul, it is but, in some measure, 
the phantom of our own creation which passes before us. It is 
hard, if not impossible, to abstract the understanding, as an in- 
strument of forming a judgment, from the subject in which it 
resides and of which it is but a property, and the utmost sin- 
cerity of purpose can scarcely secure the indifferentism desired. 
Are we then to give up this task as hopeless, and to concede 
that the scenes, and characters, and sentiments of sacred life 
cannot be truly reproduced? Or is there a measure of success 
which may be expected to follow a sincere attempt in this de- 
partment of mental exertion? The questions are highly im- 
portant ones, and we will endeavour to afford a contribution, at 
least, towards a reply. 
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To form an infallible and complete idea of the epistles of 
St. Paul—an estimate neither more nor less than the truth—it 
would be necessary that we should view the same things as he 
did; pass through the same phases of external and mental his- 
tory; and then work upon the materials with the same powers 
of reflection and reasoning. Let us take, as an illustration of 
what we mean, the marvellous conversion of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, as recorded in several places in the Acts. By com- 
paring the accounts together, we can form some idea of the 
miraculous change which came over him, its causes and effects ; 
yet who can say that his view is an adequate one, not exhausting 
the subject, but rather leaving far more in the thickest obscurity 
than is brought to light? From the falling to the earth and 
temporary blindness of the persecutor, to the time when we see 
him preaching the faith he once destroyed, his whole mental 
history is a blank to us, with some few exceptions. We know, 
for instance, that he was instructed by Ananias, and that he 
saw the Lord, and received a commission from his lips even 
more distinct and special than had been given to the other apos- 
tles,—and this knowledge is sufficient for practical purposes : 
but how little is this compared with what actually passed in the 
mind of Saul of Tarsus, and resulted in the production of his 
eminently holy and devoted character! By what reasonings his 
prejudices fell one by one, or whether miraculous intervention 
supplied the place of ratiocination ; by what processes the rock 
melted and the tears of penitence poured forth ; by what steps 
the Gospel, complete and full as he always preached it, gained 
the credence of his understanding, the homage of his will, and 
the affection of his heart ;—who can tell us these and a thousand 
more things belonging to the apostle’s mental history? Yet, 
unless we know all this, we.cannot understand St. Paul thoroughly, 
but must more or less mistake his standpoint and perplex his 
reasonings. As therefore nothing but a miracle, giving us iden- 
tity with the apostle, could secure this perfect knowledge of his 
mind and character, this high instrument of biblical exegesis is 
beyond our reach, and the apostle never can be fully known. 

Leaving the search after the impossible for the paths of cer- 
tainty, we come to the realms of probability; of that moral 
conviction which is all that is granted to man even in the mat- 
ters of highest moment to his present and everlasting happiness. 
We cannot reproduce the whole of the life of any sacred writer ; 
how much can we accomplish—to what extent may we hope 
to be able to live the past over again, and thus to acquire some 
completeness of conception as to what the writers of Scripture 
felt and intended in their inspired productions? For the con- 
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venience of prosecuting this enquiry, as well as from the neces- 
sity of the case, we must divide the subject into two parts—the 
external circumstances and the moral and religious peculiarities 
of the writers whom we wish to comprehend. 

The relations of the external world to prophets, apostles, 
and evangelists is a wide subject, and one which has been by no 
means neglected in the past. It is the consideration of it which 
has accumulated the immense amount of materials of biblical 
exposition as afforded by the study of nature, of history, and of 
mankind. In the earliest commentators, among the fathers of 
the Church, we continually meet with illustrations of Holy 
Scripture derived from external things, as when we trace an 
explanation of the rivers of Eden, of the hyssop on the wall, or 
of some recondite Hebrew word. In more modern times these 
material facts are collected and arranged by such writers as 
Calmet, Harmer, or Kitto; so that little remains to be done in 
the mere accumulating of such helps to the interpretation of the 
Bible. By some more advanced minds these materials are taken 
from their use in explaining single texts, and made to throw 
light on the whole compositions of the sacred writers, as is the 
case with Messrs. Conybeare and Howson in their labours upon 
St. Paul, and with Canon Stanley in his recent work on Sinai 
and Palestine. Still, all these writers, the highest and the lowest, 
recognize one and the same principle, namely, that the penmen of 
Holy Scripture made allusions to external things, an acquaintance 
with which must facilitate our perception of their meaning. 

But most frequently all external phenomena mentioned or 
alluded to by the sacred writers are treated solely in an objective 
manner, as bearing more upon the doctrines they proclaimed 
than upon themselves. What we now wish to bring before our 
readers is the degree of influence the external circumstances of 
their position, of a material kind, may have exerted upon the 
“holy men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” This consideration is essential if we would really re- 
produce the life they led, and, by placing ourselves in their 
stead, view things from their standpoint. For example, the 
Hebrew writers alluded much to the sea, because they lived near 
it; and in all ages since, the phenomena of the ocean have been 
brought forward by expositors as illustrating their figures and 
emblems. But a deeper kind of investigation will enquire how 
this sea-coast position moulded the men themselves, as bearing 
both on their physical and moral nature. A few hints are all we 
can give on this topic, but, imperfect as they are, they may set 


our readers thinking, and following out the track suggested for 
themselves. 
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Climate is known to mould the character,—and the region 
of Palestine was too remarkable in its grand features not to exert 
a marked influence upon its inhabitants. The peoples driven 
out by the Israelites were, with all their heinous crimes, a bold, 
brave, and indomitable race, able to keep hold on their pos- 
sessions in spite of the Hebrews, if God had not miraculously 
appeared against them. On their departure from Egypt, it is 
plain that the iron of slavery had entered into the souls of the 
chosen tribes, and that their long sojourn in that land had done 
no good to their characters for resolution and bravery. But 
when we sce them some centuries afterwards, in the days of 
Saul, David, and Solomon, we discern national features of a 
higher kind ; a growth in ‘the great qualities which made them 
a terror to their neighbours, and secured peace and happiness to 
themselves. It is evident that the country in which Jehovah 
had placed them contributed much to make them what they 
were, and that the features thus stamped upon them continued 
to follow them, with more or less distinctness, through all their 
vicissitudes. Isaiah and Malachi, St. Peter and St. Paul, had 
qualities in common derived from their place among the nations 
of the earth; from their being sons of the soil which had the 
characteristics thus described by Moses: —“The land whither thou 
goest in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence 
ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with 
thy foot as a garden of herbs; but the land whither ye go to 
possess it is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the 
rain of heaven: a land which the Lord thy God careth for: the 
eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, from the begin- 
ning of the year, even unto the end of the year” (Deut. xi. 10 
—12). As then in estimating Hindoos, Russians, or Britons, 
we always take into account the influence of climate upon their 
characters, we must do the same with the Hebrews, and allow 
for their position among the nations in attempting to compre- 
hend their writings. This subject is so forcibly exhibited by Mr. 
Stanley in his Sinai and Palestine, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting a few sentences before we proceed :— 


If the valley of the Nile, or the Arabian desert, had witnessed the 
whole of the sacred history, it is impossible not to feel how widely it 
would have been separated from the ordinary European mind; how small 
a portion of our feelings and our imaginations would have been repre- 
sented by it. The truths might have been the same, but the forms in 
which they were clothed would have affected only a few here and there, 
leaving the great mass untouched. But as it is, we have the life of a 
Bedouin tribe, of an agricultural people, of seafaring cities ; the extremes 
of barbarism and of civilization; the aspects of plain and mountain ; of 
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a tropical, of an eastern, and almost of a northern climate. In Egypt 
there is a continual contact of desert and of cultivated land; in Greece 
there is a constant intermixture of the views of sea and land; in the 
ascent and descent of the great mountains of South America there is an 
interchange of the torrid and arctic zones; in England there is an alter- 
nation of wild hills and valleys with rich fields and plains. But in Pa- 
lestine all these are combined.” 


Government and laws fashion the minds of a people perhaps 
more than mere physical peculiarities. How geographically near 
are France and England, yet as far as the poles asunder in 
their notions of constitutional legislation. And as are the laws 
of the respective nations, so are the individuals which compose 
them. There is of course a reflex influence in all such cases ; 
peculiar national idiosyncrasies producing certain forms of govern- 
ment, and then the government still further moulding the people. 
To understand the works of French writers we must transport 
ourselves from our institutions to theirs, or we shall mistake 
their reasonings, motives, and aims. So with the Hebrew people, 
as exhibited both by the Old and New Testaments: they pos- 
sessed institutions of a most remarkable character, divinely 
framed with special objects in view, and such as must necessarily 
have exerted great influence upon all who were subjected to them. 
Combined with an entire fealty to Jehovah as the head of the 
theocracy, there was an amount of personal freedom in social 
relations as great as the most republican theorist could desire, 
and the result was, an impatience of foreign control which was 
undiminished even after years of forced subjection to it. Who 
can expect to enter into the mind of the Jewish prophets without 
an appreciation of this liberty, so dearly cherished by them? 
Or how can the writers of the New Testament be properly un- 
derstood, unless their acute perception of the hatefulness of a 
foreign yoke be taken into account? When St. Paul says, 
“ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, for the powers 
that be are ordained of God ;” we feel that he was wise in giving 
the exhortation, apart from any close research into his own 
national character. But we see more than wisdom when we 
remember that he had been educated in a fierce hatred of na- 
tional oppression and wrong, as inflicted by the Roman empire 
upon his country, and that the blood of the Maccabees flowed 
in his veins; it is a heart subdued by the gentle influences of 
divine grace which there attracts our notice, leading him to act 
upon the inspired rule that “the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” 

A biblical expositor will be rendered more fit for his allotted 
task in proportion as he thus makes himself acquainted with all 
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the external circumstances which can be supposed to have made 
the sacred writers what they were, apart from the divine aid and 
qualifications which were superadded to their natural acquire- 
ments and powers. We must forget we are Englishmen, and 
place ourselves in the position of the Hebrews, inhabiting a 
country, speaking a language, and living under institutions, for 
the most part strangely contrasted with our own. It would be 
a curious task to examine into the errors of interpretation which 
have arisen from the neglect of this method ; when the Bible 
has been subjected to precisely the same style of comment as 
would be given to the writings of Cranmer, Jeremy Taylor, or 
John Locke. But we cannot now pursue the subject further, 
and must hasten on to consider the moral and religious pecu- 
liarities of the sacred writers. 

This part of the subject is far more difficult than the other. 
By the moral and religious idiosyncrasies of the prophets, apos- 
tles and evangelists, we do not mean their peculiar holy charac- 
teristics, as their minds were informed and enriched by the 
special grace of God, but those which they shared with their 
nation at large, and which were stamped upon them by the 
causes brought to bear upon them by Divine Providence. What 
Isaiah was, religiously, by ordinary education, before his lips 
were touched with a live coal from the altar; what Matthew was 
when sitting at the receipt of custom ; and what Paul was when 
trained at the feet of Gamaliel ;—these are the particulars 
which it is important to understand, if we would comprehend 
fully the writings which these holy men left behind them. Now 
if it is clear that when God called his servants to convey his 
will to others, he left to each writer his own style, and tastes, 
and temper; it is no less true that their religious training in 
childhood, youth, and manhood influenced and coloured their 
prophecies, histories, and epistles. We must, indeed, look upon 
the whole moral history of God’s agents, previously to their 
being specially called by him, not as matters of chance, but as 
a part of his plan, an integral portion of his wise government, 
and fitting them for their future.allotted tasks. Were not this 
the case, heathens would have been as qualified to preach the 
Gospel to the world as the Hebrews, and Pilate would have 
made as good an apostle as Paul. But as the previous history of 
the Israelites made them fit to be the depositaries of God’s dis- 
coveries by the Messiah, so the previous training of the apostles 
and evangelists qualified them for the high task afterwards 
allotted to them. It becomes, therefore, as important to study 
the moral and religious characteristics of the sacred writers, as it 
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is to be acquainted with all God’s dealings with the Hebrews, 
as a nation, before the promulgation of the Gospel. 

We can only point out two peculiarities by which Hebrew 
religious character was strongly marked; and we do this more to 
suggest the mode of inquiry than fully to discuss the subject. 
Every writer, whose works form part of the Canon of Holy 
Scripture, was familiar with the idea of the supernatural or the 
miraculous, and firmly believed that nothing was impossible with 
God. Contrast Hebrews with Romans on this subject, and how 
diametrically opposed do their characters appear! When Paul 
was speaking before Agrippa, he touched finely on this national 
feature of the Jews, when he said to him, “ Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible with you that God should raise the 
dead?” Unbelief did indeed mark individuals, and even the 
nation at large, in various periods of their history, but this was 
more a special than a generic feeling, referring rather to an 
indisposition to submit to some prescribed duty than to a ques- 
tioning of God’s power. The Jews refused to give credence to 
the prophets on the plea that God had not sent them; not 
because they doubted the possibility of such a mission and mes- 
sage. Every page of their history was full of the marvellous ; 
not in the form of myths and fables, but as well-accredited his- 
tory, thoroughly believed in by the whole people. While there- 
fore a Greek or a Roman would have been able to preach the 
Gospel, as they afterwards did, it must not be forgotten that 
the Hebrew mind was, per se, more disposed to yield itself im- 
plicitly to the idea of a divine revelation. No doubt this in- 
wrought faith in the supernatural tinged everything the sacred 
writers have handed down to us; giving to their writings that 
absence of speculation, and that unhesitating firmness of tone 
in regard to divine influences and operations. Thus, when the 
Gospel was extended among the heathen, and errors sprung up, 
we find those errors to be the fruit of a scepticism more allied to 
the Greek and Roman than to the Jewish mind, especially the 
former. Judaizing notions were propagated by the Jews, but, 
while injurious, they were far less so than the vagaries of Gnos- 
ticism. The former had a conservative tendency, while the 
latter exerted a weakening and depreciating influence upon an 
objective revelation. What we have now said will not be con- 
founded with the heresy which makes the Gospel merely the 
reflex of a peculiar state of subjectivity. We regard the moral 
training of the apostles and evangelists as part of a system deve- 
loping itself, by the grace of God, from the earliest periods of 
man’s abode upon the earth. 
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The other peculiarity we would mention is the expiatory 
character of the moral and religious system of the Jews, which 
entered minutely into all their feelings, and coloured their con- 
victions. It is true, that the doctrine of expiation was known 
to the heathen, and more or less regulated their ethical systems. 
But with the Jews, the whole framework and superstructure of 
religion rested on the fact, that “ without shedding of blood 
there was no remission.” In the most corrupt times of the 
Hebrew nationality, this great fact was kept before the mind of 
the people; indeed, it was impossible to ignore it, without 
entirely altering and corrupting the national polity. The books 
of Moses, the temple services and sacrifices, the laws of impu- 
rity, all kept before the Hebrews the doctrine of propitiation 
or atonement; and it is only when this is fully understood and 
admitted, that the writings of the New Testament can be 
understood. A change of the proper standpoint on this vital 
subject has led to more errors in doctrine than anything be- 
sides. It has been felt by men that there are things which 
conflict with reason in the innocent dying for the guilty, and 
they have therefore endeavoured to explain away the plainest 
statements of the New Testament. But if it is conceded that 
such a doctrine—that of atonement or propitiation—was part 
and parcel of the training of the New Testament writers, we 
can only then evade the conclusion that they teach the doctrine, 
by questioning their divine mission, and looking upon them as 
deluded enthusiasts. 

Apply these two observations to our present purpose, and 
how do they bear on Biblical exegesis? The existence of Mira- 
cles, and an Atonement for Sin, are literally taught in the New 
Testament, and the only way to evade belief in these things, is 
by attributing them to a figurative mode of expression, and to 
national prejudices. But, in order to elucidate the matter, we 
endeavour to place ourselves in the position of the writers, and 
to discover what they must have understood by their own utter- 
ances. We find they must have been believers in miracles and 
in expiation from their infancy, and therefore conclude that 
their statements on those topics must be taken in their plain 
grammatical sense. But these are only illustrations selected 
from many, of what we are now affirming, that we must endea- 
vour to reproduce Biblical life, in order to arrive correctly at 
Biblical exposition. 

We must, however, guard against what would be an abuse of 
this doctrine, the idea, namely, that the Bible, as we have it, can- 
not be intended for common minds, since it demands for its com- 
prehension so many and such nice mental powers. This may 
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be met by the obvious fact, that men can understand the works 
of the ancient heathens sufficiently, for all practical purposes, in 
the barest translations, while yet they admit of having a host 
of beauties developed, and of being made much plainer by the 
expositor and the critic. The Bible is only placed in the position 
in which everything stands which is subjected to the minds of men; 
it takes, and must take, much of its sense and beauty from the 
character of the percipient mind. Most Englishmen know some- 
thing of the Norman Conquest—enough, perhaps, for forming a 
general idea of its bearing on their present history; yet what a 
fulness of matter, and what a gorgeous and varied colouring, 
does that event exhibit when subjected to the mind of a Thierry ? 
Yet what is the talisman which gives such superiority to the 
ideas of the latter, but his resuscitation of Norman and English 
life at the period specified? He throws himself back for eight 
centuries, and by the aid of all available materials, describes 
our forefathers and their conquerors as they really were. Just 
this is to be done by the accomplished Biblical interpreter. 

The objection may be met in another way. The Bible is 
given by inspiration of God, and is thus to be considered as 
especially fitted for the production of its objects. Nothing can 
be more evident than that God intended by his servants to in- 
struct all ages, and all classes of men, by the Gospel of his Son; 
and we may therefore conclude that the documents in which the 
faith resides should, in all essential points, speak a universal lan- 
guage. This @ priori conclusion is abundantly borne out by 
facts, in all ages during which the Gospel has been proclaimed. 
There have been grotesque and false expositions of single texts, 
and misapprehension of the finer shades of thought and meaning 
of the holy writers; yet, on the whole, the purpose of the Bible 
has been accomplished in the fulfillment of the character given 
of it: “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” Yet, while this has been the case, and while the 
humblest minds have profited by it, its best stores and most 
polished beauties are reserved for the fit student; fit, we mean, 
by his using all the appliances which, in the nature of things, 
and in the Providence of God, can bring the retired excellencies 
of the Bible into high relief. 

Both the works named at the head of this paper successfully 
carry out, to some extent, the idea of an exposition, as we have 
laid it down. We think, in each case, there is a tendency to 
excess in the application of the rule,—a danger perhaps inevita- 
ble by man. The new edition of the Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul is a proof that this style of comment is popular, since the 
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first edition was an expensive one, and yet there is a call for a 
second. But perhaps the leading idea of Messrs. Conybeare and 
Howson, that St. Paul’s life was to be restored, as nearly as pos- 
sible as it once really existed, is scarcely grasped by the many 
readers of their interesting volumes; ordinary minds being 
principally attracted by the obvious applications and illustrations 
of the principle of exposition, rather than by the rule itself. 
We shall do good service to our readers if we can direct their 
attention to a careful reading of the work, with this object in 
view ;—the ascertaining how far and how correctly the writers 
have succeeded in reproducing St. Paul’s life, and, by means of 
it, illustrating his writings. We know no task more highly 
interesting in itself, and it will become comparatively easy under 
such able guides. 

This revised edition of Messrs. Conybeare and Howson’s 
well-known work needs only to be introduced to our readers. 
A passage, however, in the Introduction so well corroborates 
what we have said in this short paper, that we must be allowed 
to give it a place in our pages. 


“ But in order to present anything like a living picture of St. Paul’s 
career, much more is necessary than a mere transcript of the scriptural 
narrative, even where it is fullest. Every step of his course brings us 
into contact with some new phase of ancient life, unfamiliar to our modern 
experience, and upon which we must throw life from other sources, if we 
wish to form a distinct image in the mind. For example, to comprehend 
the influences under which he grew to manhood, we must realize the posi- 
tion of a Jewish family at Tarsus; we must understand the kind of edu- 
cation which the son of such a family would receive as a boy in his Hebrew 
home, or in the schools of his native city, and in his riper youth, ‘at the 
feet of Gamaliel’ in Jerusalem; we must be acquainted with the pro- 
fession for which he was to be prepared by this training, and appreciate 
the station and duties of an expounder of the Law. And that we may 
be fully qualified to do all this, we should have a clear view of the state 
of the Roman Empire at the time, and especially of its system in the pro- 
vinces ; we should also understand the political position of the Jews of 
the ‘ dispersion ;’ we should be (so to speak) hearers in their synagogues ; 
we should be students of their rabbinical theology. And in like manner, 
as we follow the apostle in the different stages of his varied and adven- 
turous career, we must strive continually to bring out in their true bright- 
ness the half-effaced forms and colouring of the scene in which he acts ; 
and while he ‘ becomes all things to all men, that he might by all means 
save some,’ we must form to ourselves a living likeness of the ¢hings and 
of the men among which he moved, if we would rightly estimate his 
work. Thus we must study Christianity rising in the midst of Judaism ; 
we must realize the position of its early churches with their mixed society, 
to which Jews, proselytes, and heathens had each contributed a charac- 
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teristic element ; we must qualify ourselves to be umpires (if we may so 
speak) in their violent internal divisions ; we must listen to the strife of 
their schismatic parties, when one said, ‘I am of Paul, and another I am 
of Apollos ;’ we must study the true character of those early heresies 
which even denied the resurrection, and advocated impurity and lawless- 
ness, claiming the right to ‘sin that grace might abound,’ ‘ defiling the 
mind and conscience’ of their followers, and making them ‘ abominable 
and disobedient, and to every good work reprobate ;’ we must trace the 
extent to which Greek philosophy, Judaizing formalism, and eastern su- 
perstition blended their tainting influence with the pure fermentation of 
that new leaven which was at last to leaven the whole mass of civilized 
society. 

“ Again, to understand St. Paul’s personal history as a missionary to 
the heathen, we must know the state of the different populations which he 
visited ; the character of Greek and Roman civilization at the epoch ; the 
points of intersection between the political history of the world and the 
scriptural narrative; the social organization and gradation of ranks, for 
which he enjoins respect; the position of women, to which he specially 
refers in many of his letters; the relations between parents and children, 
slaves and masters, which he not vainly sought to imbue with the living 
spirit of the Gospel; the quality and influence, under the early empire, of 
the Greek and Roman religions, whose effete corruptness he denounces 
with such indignant scorn ; the public amusements of the people, whence 
he draws topics of warning or illustration; the operation of the Roman 
law, under which he was so frequently arraigned; the courts in which he 
was tried, and the magistrates by whose sentence he suffered ; the legionary 
soldiers who acted as his guards ; the roads by which he travelled, whether 
through the mountains of Lycaonia or the marshes of Latium ; the course 
of commerce by which his journies were so often regulated ; and the cha- 
racter of that imperfect navigation by which his life was so many times 
endangered. .... But after all this is done—after we have endeavoured, 
with every help we can command, to reproduce the picture of St. Paul’s 
deeds and times—how small would our knowledge of himself remain, if 
we had no other record of him left us but the story of his adventures. If 
his letters had never come down to us, we should have known indeed 
what he did and suffered, but we should have had very little idea of what 
he was. Even if we could perfectly succeed in restoring the image of the 
scenes and circumstances in which he lived,—even if we could, as in a 
magic mirror, behold him speaking in the school of Tyrannus, with his 
Ephesian hearers in their national costume around him,—we should still 
see very little of Paul of Tarsus. We must listen to his words, if we 
would learn to know him. If fancy did her utmost, she could give us 
only his outward, not his inward life. ‘ His bodily presence’ (so his ene- 
mies declared) ‘ was weak and contemptible ;’ but ‘his letters’ (even they 
allowed) ‘were weighty and powerful.” Moreover an effort of imagina- 
tion and memory is needed to recall the past, but in his epistles St. Paul 
is present with us. ‘ His words are not dead words, they are living crea- 
tures with hands and feet,’ touching in a thousand hearts at this very 
hour the same chord of feeling which vibrated to their first utterance. 
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We, the Christians of the nineteenth century, can bear witness now, as 
fully as could a Byzantine audience fourteen hundred years ago, to the 
saying of Chrysostom, that ‘ Paul by his letters still lives in the mouths 
of men throughout the whole world ; by them not only his own converts, 
but all the faithful even unto this day, yea, and all the saints who are yet 
to be born, until Christ’s coming again, both have been and shall be 
blessed.’ His epistles are to his inward life, what the mountains and 
rivers of Asia and Greece and Italy are to his outward life—the imperish- 
able part which still remains to us, when all that time can ruin has passed 
away.” 


We are not informed in the preface to what extent the pre- 
sent edition has been revised, nor whether any important altera- 
tions have been made in it; nor have we the original work by 
us to enable us to answer these questions for ourselves. We see 
Mr. Jowett is quoted, and therefore we conclude that all that 
has been done in this department of scriptural comment up to 
the present time has been considered by the authors. The ob- 
servations made by them on the expectation of the coming of 
the Lord in the Thessalonian Church, and the apostle’s predic- 
tion of the apostasy, are plain and sensible, without any inves- 
tigation of the special terms employed by him. They say :— 


“Not many months of this period had elapsed, when St. Paul found 
it necessary to write again to the Thessalonians. The excitement which 
he had endeavoured to allay by his first Epistle had increased, and the 
fanatical portion of the Church had availed themselves of the impression 
produced by St. Paul’s personal teaching to increase it. It will be 
remembered that a subject on which he had especially dwelt while he was 
at Thessalonica, and to which he had also alluded in his first Epistle, was 
the second advent of our Lord. We know that our Saviour Himself 
had warned His disciples that ‘of that day, and that hour, knoweth no 
man; no, not the angels of heaven, but the Father only;’ and we find 
these words remarkably fulfilled by the fact that the early Church, and 
even the apostles themselves, expected their Lord to come again in that 
very generation. St. Paul himself shared in that expectation, but being 
under the guidance of the Spirit of Truth, he did not deduce therefrom 
any erroneous practical conclusions. Some of his disciples, on the other 
hand, inferred that if indeed the present world were so soon to come to 
an end, it was needless to pursue their common earthly employments any 
longer. They forsook their work, and gave themselves up to dreamy 
expectations of the future; so that the whole framework of society in the 
Thessalonian Church was in danger of dissolution. Those who encouraged 
this delusion, supported it by imaginary revelations of the Spirit; and 
they even had recourse to forgery, and circulated a letter purporting to 
be written by St. Paul, in confirmation of their views. To check this 
evil St. Paul wrote his second Epistle. In this he endeavours to remove 
their present erfoneous expectations of Christ’s immediate coming, by 
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reminding them of certain signs which must precede the second advent. 
He had already told them of these signs when he was with them, and 
this explains the extreme obscurity of his description of them in the pre- 
sent Epistle; for he was not giving new information, but alluding to 
facts which he had already explained to them at an earlier period. It 
would have been well if this had been remembered by those who have 
extracted such numerous and discordant prophecies and anathemas from 
certain passages in the following epistle.”’ 


This passage well illustrates what can be done in explaining 
a passage by placing ourselves in the circumstances of the writer, 
and of those whom he addresses. Especially should it be remem- 
bered that what is advanced in this epistle respecting “ the man 
of sin, the son of perdition,” is only supplementary to what 
had been given in oral communications, and that therefore it is 
doubtful to what extent the description here given ever can be 
comprehended by the Church at large. Those who forget the 
circumstances in which St. Paul wrote, and look on the apos- 
tolic epistles as primarily intended for all time, waste their 
energies on hypotheses on a subject to which the key is wanting, 
namely, the apostle’s prior communications. That every propo- 
sition and statement of St. Paul, in this celebrated passage, 
either has had, or will have a fulfilment, we entertain no man- 
ner of doubt; but, in the absence of that key, it is hard to say 
whether we, in this age, are competent to unlock the mystery. 
Perhaps time will develope events which will make plain what is 
now enigmatical, and sensible expositors are content to wait till 
it arrives. 

The descriptions of cities, and the engravings of coins and 
other objects, with which this work abounds, and which pro- 
bably form one of its most potent attractions to the larger class 
of readers ; can only be considered as illustrating the epistles of 
St. Paul in a very inferior degree. We would not discourage 
this kind of incidental light thrown on the Bible, but we yet 
think it is much abused, and presumed to have a far higher 
value than we can attach to it. From the maps of the Holy 
Land in our schools, up to the artistic and expensive drawings 
of oriental scenery and antiquities intended to familiarize us 
with local scenes and events, the instruction conveyed by such 
means does not relate to the substance of divine truth, and does 
little to elucidate its meaning. An exaggerated importance is 
attached in the present day to these illustrations of Scripture, 
as they are called. Thus plans have been devised for upturning 
the soil of Palestine, in order to bring to light Hebrew monu- 
ments, and even to expose to day the remains of patriarchs and 
kings. As matters of archeology such things are interesting, 
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and that is about all that can be said in their behalf. We need 
no additional proof of the truth of the Bible history ; for those 
who now doubt it, would still be sceptical whatever stores of 
evidences research might disclose. What we really want is, a 
deeper and more complete realization of what the sacred writers 
thought when they wrote in old time for our learning ; and an 
explication of an obscure sentiment in Isaiah would be, we 
think, of far more value than the resuscitation of the mummy 
of Jacob, or the foundations of the first temple. Writers on 
prophecy are especially liable to the mania for mere material 
substances as expounding ancient predictions, and whole volumes 
have been written on the supposition that the wrath of God was 
poured out on stones and the features of natural scenery, rather 
than on the sinning nations of men against whom the burden of 
the Lord was directed. 

We are rather surprised to find no reference is made, under 
the head of the death of St. Paul, to an ingenious exposition of 
the verse, 2 Tim. iv. 13, where the apostle says, “The cloak 
that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest bring with 
thee; and the books, but especially the parchments.” As tra- 
dition informs us that St. Paul was beheaded, because he was 
a Roman citizen, and not crucified, as St. Peter is said to have 
been, it has been suggested that the things he urged Timothy 
to bring were the documentary evidences of the freedom he 
inherited. The subject has been well alluded to by the Rev. E. 
Miller, of Bognor, im a volume of sermons printed some years 
ago; and still further illustrated in the remarkable work called, 
The Chronicles of Cartaphilus, the Wandering Jew, by the late 
David Hoffman. In his account of the death of St. Paul 
occurs the following passage relating to this subject. It sug- 
gests an idea which is worthy of examination, but which we 
do not find anywhere alluded to except by Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Hoffman, and, as stated by the latter, by the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature. 


“This portion of the ‘Chronicles’ affords an interesting explanation 
of a verse (2 Tim. iv. 13) in which, after he knew his fate was soon to 
die, he still manifests solicitude in regard to matters seemingly of so 
little moment as obtaining his cloak, parchments, and books. After a 
solemn exhortation to Timothy as to his care and diligence in the faith, 
and after some touching allusions to his own approaching death and pre- 
paredness, his then loneliness, the perfidy of Demas, and that no one 
was with him save Luke, he says: ‘The cloak that I left at Troas with 
Carpus bring with thee, and the books, but especially the parchments.’ 
Now this anxiety respecting the three things asked for has been some- 
what carped at- by the sciolous, and especially the infidels, as being 
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unsuited to the decorum of his then condition—or by the pious, probably 
wholly misapprehended as to the true motive. 

“That St. Paul pleaded his privilege as a Roman citizen, and was 
successful in that plea, in that he was beheaded, whilst St. Peter (at 
another time, when and where we know not of a certainty) was crucified, 
can in nowise be questioned ; and that Paul should be solicitous to appear 
on his trial not only in his natural dress, but with his proofs of citizen- 
ship, and, if need were, with his books to establish his exemption from 
crucifixion, are matters extremely probable and natural—and hence he 
requests the cloak, parchments, and books to be sent. The mantle or 
cloak had by this time superseded the Roman toga, which perhaps had 
been little if at all worn since the reign of Augustus. It may be here 
remarked that none of the Biblical commentators have given this explana- 
tion of Paul’s request to Timothy; but the desire of having the named 
articles is considered by them as being merely for his comfort during his re- 
maining imprisonment, and that the parchments he so’especially needed were 
only his commonplace books! We presume that this verse has nowhere 
received the illustration which the above passage of Cartaphilus sustains, 
except in the two instances, first of the enlightened author of the Pur- 
suits of Literature, who, though so emphatically a Zayman, has the merit 
of originating this view of the matter ; which, secondly, has been entirely 
approved by the eloquent and learned Edward Miller, of Bognor, Sussex 
(see his Sermons, 1848, p. 107).”? 





> Chronicles of Cartaphilus, vol. i., p. 219. 
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THREE MONTHS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
(Continued from No. V., p. 114.) 


Cuap. XVIII.—Arrival at Jerusalen—Visit to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre—to Gethsemane—to the Mount of Olives, 
to Mount Zion—and preparations for my departure to Engedi. 


WuarteVER my anticipations had been, they were now entirely 
forgotten, in the actual reality. The Turkish guard at the gate 
had asked for my pass, had said his “ pek eyu”—very well—with 
a nod, without looking at the paper, and I found myself within 
the walls of the “City of the Great King ”—holy Jerusalem. 

That was in itself a sufficient reward for toil, if toil could be 
such, with a prospect of this kind in view. It was the end of 
my pilgrimage; for had I not reached Jerusalem, my journey 
would have been in vain. It was, for once in this world, hope 
realized, and the dreams, even of manhood, actually taking place. 
Still it took me some time to believe that what I saw was not an 
illusion. Only by degrees did I grow familiar with the fact that 
this, and no other city, was indeed El-Quds, the Holy; and I 
thanked God for his favour, in having led and brought me 
thither, to the threshold of His kingdom; for it is the “joy of 
the whole earth.” It is, however fallen it be, the type of the 
city of habitation” we all look for, “built without hands and 
eternal ”—the Jerusalem of heaven. 

Abou Keslan, who had before been at Jerusalem, and was 
therefore a “ Muqdasee,” led at once the way to the house of an 
American missionary, to whom I had a letter of introduction 
from Dr. Smith at Beyroot. For in justice it must be said, that 
of all missionaries in the East, the Americans are the most kind 
and hospitable. We may regret, and justly so, that the ideas of 
a western church, should be first imported by such pioneers 
among the old churches of the East. But this does not alter 
the fact that, of all the missionaries I have had opportunity of 
knowing during my travels in the East, the Americans are the 
first for energy, enterprise, and hospitality. This case is one in 
point ; for, had it not been for this hospitable treatment on the 
part of men widely differing from me in many respects, I must 
have been left to seek lodgings in some dirty retreat, among 
other pilgrims, who, at that very time, were thronging the Holy 
City for the Easter festival. 

Along one street, and down another on the left, and 
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presently we alighted at the door of our host. We knocked, 
and while waiting some time for a reply, I could not but think 
of the servant Rhoda, who, hearing Peter knock at the outer 
door, for joy ran back into the house, to tell the inmates of his 
approach. For in Jerusalem the street door of houses is, even 
at the present day, at the end of a passage of some length, which 
terminates in a flight of steps leading to the apartments above, 
inhabited by the family. This accounts for St. Peter continuing 
to knock, without any one but the servant maid being either 
aware of his presence at the door, or willing to go to him. 

In due time the door was opened by a servant, who shewed 
the way along the passage, and up the flight of steps, to the 
garden, and to the apartments around it. I found there my 
host, suffering from a fit of ague; with his wife and child. I de- 
livered my letter of introduction, and he installed me at once in 
a comfortable room, which he most kindly placed at my disposal 
during my stay at Jerusalem. My servants had their quarters 
allotted to them in the yard below; for eastern servants take no 
room, sleep anywhere, and eat anything; and while I gave 
directions to the muleteers about the luggage, my host and 
hostess, in true patriarchal style, ordered dinner, and helped 
themselves in getting it ready. 

Welcome as it was I felt most anxious to visit the town, 
and to ramble within its sacred precincts; and I could not but 
wonder at the effect of habit, and contrast my eagerness to 
get dinner over, in order to sally forth and wander through 
the streets from gate to gate, with the comparative indifference 
of all around me. One had been at Jerusalem for a year 
or more; it then became a city like any other. Another 
thought Bethany might be about two miles from the house, but 
was not quite sure; for he had only been there once during the 
past twelve months. He knew, however, that good apricots 
grew there! And when I enquired about Gethsemane, they 
believed it was somewhere at the foot of the Mount of Olives, 
but could not for certain tell where. 

My first dinner here was very short. I received directions 
from my host about the way through the town, and I then left 
the house, in order to ramble, as I was wont to do, free from the 
trammels of either guide or servant, and ready to derive infor- 
mation from the inhabitants themselves. 

I inquired of the first man I met in the street, the direct 
way to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

“ Doughri, Doughri!” with a significant waive of the hand ; 
that is, “ straight on.” 

Straight on I went, through a bazaar and up a few steps, and 
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I found myself looking down into the court of the church, from 
the paved way on which I stood. 

The sun was already low in the sky, and the shadows were 
broad and lengthening. The court itself lay in the shade, and a 
gleam of sun-light fell on the fretted and time-worn architecture 
of the sacred pile before me. I had seen so many drawings of it, 
that I felt as if I recognized an old friend. But it far surpasses 
its multifarious images scattered abroad into all lands. There is 
an indescribable spell about that church. It is not the belief of it 
being actually over the sepulchre where Our Lorp Jesus Curist 
lay ; for this is both a very doubtful and a very disputed fact. It 
is not on account of its beauties of form ; for it is a quaint edifice, 
built at various periods, and therefore wanting in outline and in 
general harmony. But I felt rivetted to the spot, in which pil- 
grims from all Christendom were flocking fast. And there in the 
court, which might be called “ of the Gentiles,” I could hear, as of 
old after the Pentecost in the same city, “ Parthians, and Medes, 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea 
and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, 
in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers 
of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, speak in 
their own tongues the wonderful works of God.” There I felt as 
I had not done before—that “of a truth God is no respecter of 
persons; but in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him.” There is no room for 
national or individual prejudices amid a crowd of Christians 
gathered from every part of the earth. On the contrary, it is 
the right place to learn two things,—first, how small one is; and, 
secondly, the lasting truth, that “there is one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism ;” and that God and Father of all is above all, 
through all, and in us all. 

The site of Jerusalem of old is now so much altered—gar- 
dens turned into thronged streets, and citadels into waste ground 
—that the objects to which individually real interest can attach 
are comparatively few. For instance, we should in vain look for 
Mount Calvary, still less for Mount Moriah; that is, we should 
in vain assume that such or such a spot is, beyond doubt, the 
one that of old had that name. It is well for antiquarians to 
exert their ingenuity in tracing out the old sites, dear to us all; 
but, after all, there is no certainty in believing in any one of 
them. The chief interest, then, in Jerusalem, is not so much 
individual buildings as the site of it as a whole, surrounded by 
its deep valleys and neighbouring hills, and the relative position 
and features of these. With the utmost stretch of imagination, 
for instance, I could not picture to myself in the slightest degree 
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what Golgotha must have been,— and perhaps it is better such 
names should lie in our thoughts deeper than ideas drawn from 
eyesight,—but I afterwards dwelt with intense interest on “the 
city” from the Mount of Olives, looking down upon it from—it 
must have been somewhere near—the spot where Our Saviour 
sat over against it, and wept over its impending doom. There can 
be little or no mistake in such a broad subject ; for the outline of 
hills cannot have altered materially since the days when they 
re-echoed the voices of Him and of His disciples. The Mount 
of Olives is there, and still the same, with its principal knolls and 
marked features of arid scenery ; and the ascent to it, with the 
foot-worn path leading to Bethany, are still general and broad 
features upon which we can look with deep attachment, and which 
we may tread and follow with devout interest. 

It was, at least, with such feelings that I visited the Holy 
Land, and that I went to Jerusalem. Unlike most pilgrims, 
therefore, I neither went at once into the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, nor did I wish to remain over until the next Sunday, 
which was Easter Day, although that was to be a very “high 
day ;” for the gathering of pilgrims was computed at not less 
than thirty thousand. I did not wish to witness the desecration 
of that holy building, by the uproar and the bloodshed which in- 
variably follow upon the monkish imposture of the “holy fire” 
at the Holy Sepulchre. I also feared, and not without reason, 
the plague which often breaks out among the pilgrims at this 
time of the year; and, as this would have hindered me much in 
my journey, I decided on leaving Jerusalem the next day for 
a tour of ten days or a fortnight in the surrounding country, 
and not to return until the pilgrims had left, and I could be 
free to move in the Holy City, without crowd, and without 
fear of infection. I therefore made up my mind to take only a 
very rapid survey of Jerusalem before I left, that I might carry 
with me a distinct idea of the relative aspect and position of 
the principal features of interest in the place and neighbourhood, 
and to leave, if possible, on the morrow for Bethlehem, and the 
distant shores of the Dead Sea. 

I did not, therefore, tarry long among the crowd in the court 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; but I at once went up 
the flight of steps that lead from the court, to call upon the late 
Anglican Bishop Alexander, who had been established at Jeru- 
salem for a year or more. I found him comfortably settled in 
his house, and surrounded by his family; in this respect, in 
strange contrast with the rest of the venerable heads of the eastern 
and western churches in the Holy City. I remained with him 
some little time, until, as the evening drew on, I left his house 
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for my home. Being “a stranger at Jerusalem,” I retraced my 
steps in the dark through the same streets and lanes of the city 
by the which I had come, and safely reached the hospitable roof 
of my host. 

It was arranged that, according to the directions kindly fur- 
nished me by Dr. Smith, I should send for a sheikh he knew 
near Bethlehem, Muhammed el-Khatib, of the tribe of Tadmera, 
who, with his men, would escort me on my tour; for it was not 
deemed prudent or advisable for me to travel alone in those 
parts. 

A messenger was accordingly to be despatched to him at his 
encampment near Bethlehem early on the following day. Mean- 
while I slept but little that night, eagerly longing for the dawn, 
in order to wander across the brook Kedron, and over the Mount 
of Olives, to the village of Bethany. 

The day did dawn at last, and I was soon up and ready. 
After a short breakfast I took my sketch book and my Syriac 
Gospels, and wound my way through dark and narrow streets to 
the gate, outside which, we are told, 


*The holy Stephen knelt, 

With stedfast gaze, as when the sky 

Flew open to his fainting eye, 

Which, like a fading lamp flash’d high, 
Seeing what death conceals. 


From thence a steep descent brought me to the bottom of the 
so-called valley of Jehoshaphat, and to the brook Kedron. I 
should rather say to the bed of the brook; for there was not a 
drop of water in its arid track, long since forsaken by the stream. 

The sun was just peering over the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, and pouring forth its bright early beams of orient light 
among the time-honoured olives that grow on the slope of the 
hill, when I reached the spot said to have been Gethsemane, at 
the foot of the mount. Of course, it is only “said” to be; but 
the hallowed site cannot be far off, where thrice He said, when 
pleading for His church: “ Father, not my will, but thine be 
done!” when He willingly made a sacrifice of Himself in sor- 
row unutterable, that only ended on the cross. Here, what pil- 
grim would not in silence— 

« Among the olives kneel 
The chill night-blast to feel, 
And watch the moon that saw his Master’s agony !” 

There are still eight olive-trees that bear signs of the greatest 
age, standing together in a small plot of ground, surrounded by 
a wall-fence. They look as if, after having been cut down, they 
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had sprouted up again from the root. And although one cannot 
dwell upon the thought that they shared the fate of all the trees 
around Jerusalem which were cut down by order of Titus, yet 
they look old enough to allow the mind to rest without deciding 
the point. 

While I was taking a sketch, or rather drawing a portrait of 
those aged olives, an English traveller came up to me and said 
he was going on the morrow. He had “done” Jerusalem in 
three days; and thought it was enough. I could only stare at 
him in answer, and wonder at what he meant. 

From this sacred spot I walked up the ascent that leads to 
the top of the Mount of Olives, by the Church of the Ascension. 
The view from thence is beautiful and interesting in the extreme. 
The whole city lay spread before me. The dingy-looking dome 
of the Mosque of Omar frowning on the site once of the temple 
—‘the abomination of desolation standing in the holy place ”— 
the numerous minarets of other mosques, and the square towers 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and of other buildings, 
within the battled walls of the city, in fanciful and ill-assorted 
groups, and resting as it were on a hill abrupt on all sides but 
the north-west, with the extreme end of the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat on the right,—and the hill and village of Siloam down 
below on the left,—and not far beyond, the opening of the valley 
of Hinnom, at the foot of Mount Sion, which is now no longer 
the “city of David ;” but according to the word of the prophet, 
is “ plowed like a field” —and beyond that again, the “ hill of 
evil counsel,” upon which Solomon is said to have reared a temple 
to Chemosh the god of Moab—over which rise in the far west 
the distant hills of Tekoah on the other side of Bethlehem—all 
that and more opened at once before me as I stood over against 
the city, on the summit of Mount Olivet. 

How many thoughts crowd at once in the pilgrim’s heart, as 
he looks upon so many scenes of sacred interest. To see the 
city where He was once—even crucified for us—and where He 
shall one day reign as King! And to rise in hope from this 
Jerusalem to that which eye hath not yet seen, and which is the 
mother of us all above! Alas, that such holy ground should be 
trodden down by feet unworthy of even the dust that clings to 
them! For here, indeed, the servant of Christ may well sit and 
think and sorrow ; and then rise and hope, and go forth on his 
way, knowing from eye-witness that as the Word of Gop is true 
for the past, so also it shall come true for the time that is yet to 
come ; when every eye shall see Him. Lord! may we see Thee 
as Thou art, and be found worthy of a look from thee, at Thy 
coming in Thy kingdom ! 
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Passing over the brow of the hill, by the Church of the 
Ascension, I went by the lonely path that leads to Bethany, 
until I reached a retired knoll standing by itself, a little to the 
right of the path, and commanding a solemn view of Bethany, 
which lies below it in the distance, embosomed in groves of 
olives, of pomegranates, and of other eastern fruit-trees. Here 
most likely “ he led them out as far as to Bethany, and he lifted 
up his hands and blessed them.” It is not likely that He should 
have chosen the highest summit of Mount Olivet that faces 
Jerusalem, and upon which tradition has reared a church, in 
order to rise from this world of sorrow which He had come to 
save, and to go to His Father, there to prepare a place for His 
Church. Besides that site is not “as far as to Bethany ;” 
words applicable, however, to the retired, solemn, and sacred 
spot upon which I was now standing. No room here for maud- 
lin sentiment, or for individual pretensions to the kingdom of 
heaven, not grounded upon a sure and stedfast hope of accept- 
ance through Curtst. For here, the pilgrim, looking round upon 
the wide prospect of sacred scenery spread before him, and the 
same now as in the days when He was daily familiar with it, 
may well ask himself, not in a general, but in a heart-searching 
inquiry—did He go up to heaven to prepare a place for me, that 
He may take me unto Himself, when He cometh on the clouds of 
heaven to gather His saints unto Himself? And a pilgrimage to 
such places is not for good, unless it produce in us the fruit of 
holiness, through a closer and more habitual walk in thought 
with Him, who walked here on earth with us, “in great humi- 
lity.” 

7 dwelt awhile with intense interest on the surrounding 
scene ; bounded on the east and south by the blue mountains of 
Moab, and glimpses of the Dead Sea, which reflected the sky 
above, like patches of azure among the desert hills. But as the 
sun was already high, and I had preparations to make to-day for 
my journey on the morrow, I descended among groves of olives 
and of carub-trees, into Bethany. I did not however stop in the 
village; leaving a more intimate acquaintance with it until my 
return to Jerusalem. I only looked upon that peaceful retreat 
from the rising ground above it: and then turning round I fol- 
lowed the road that leads from Jerusalem to Jericho through 
Bethany ; and after a few minutes’ walk, I found myself again in 
presence of the holy city, where the road winds round the Mount 
of Olives on the right, and the height of Siloam on the left. 

From hence there is a nearer and better view of the former 
site of the temple and of Mount Sion, than from the top of the 
Mount of Olives. It is the favourite spot for artists, who, how- 
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ever, in general always exaggerate the proportions of the hills 
and of the depths below. I heard not a noise, but that of a few 
birds among the branches of old olives by the wayside. The 
whole city spread before me, from which not a human voice 
rose—looked as if mourning over her former glory, which has 
departed from her fora time. It is generally supposed that Our 
Saviour wept over the city from this spot; although another one 
is also mentioned, as I have already said. But the spot itself 
cannot, of course, be told. It must have been from somewhere 
near. And on looking from this high ground upon the city and 
beyond it, over the neighbouring hills, one may fairly say to 
oneself that those same features of nature, were once and often 
also beheld by Him who then said weeping over Jerusalem, and 
now, perhaps, says to some of us individually: “ Hadst thou 
known on this thy day the things which belong unto thy peace ! 
But now they are hid from thine eyes.” 

I went straight down, among modern Jewish grave-stones, 
into the valley below. The chief object of interest at this parti- 
cular spot, is the narrow span of the valley itself, which is little 
else than the bed of the brook Kedron ; the steep and rocky site 
of the temple, and the tombs so-called of Absalom, of Zachariah 
and of others. Those buildings are interesting for their own sake, 
and for the sake of their situation, so near the holy city, and in 
a place, at present at least, very lonely and retired. But it is 
of course impossible to dwell with any degree of certainty upon 
the special object and purpose of those tombs. For the name 
given them by tradition 1s of little historical importance ; since 
there is no inscription on any one of them to tell to whose 
memory they were reared. 

Leaving these relics of ancient days in the hope of examining 
them more in detail another day, I followed a rugged and dusty 
path up the southern slope of Mount Sion to the “city of 
David.” There is at present a wely, or Moslem edifice, over 
what is said to be the tomb of David. It is a white square 
building with a dome or cupola; and stands a prominent object 
on the summit of Mount Sion, near the Armenian burial 
ground ; and not far from the gate of Sion. 

I entered the city at this gate, thronged on either side by 
lepers—the most piteous objects of humanity. I had not till 
then ever beheld human beings under such repulsive and loath- 
some appearance. In some of them the disease had eaten up 
their extremities, and none but the stumps of either their feet 
or their hands were left. Others had lost their eyes, their nose ; 
or they were attacked in other portions of their wasted frame. 
I shall never forget the feeling of genuine compassion with which 
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I gave alms to one of those poor wretched beings, who raised 
the palms of his hands without fingers to heaven, and muttered— 
for he was unable to articulate—a blessing upon me for it. 

As I came unawares upon these poor creatures, my nerves 
were not sufficiently braced by previous preparation, to enable 
me to tarry long among them. But I saw enough to learn a 
lesson—a lesson never to be forgotten. I now understood how 
leprosy, for which there is no cure—could be healed only by the 
touch of the High Priest ; that is—how our moral taint is healed 
only by the touch of our own High Priest—“ who is touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities,’—and who made Himself one 
of us in order to heal them. 

From hence I proceeded to the Armenian convent and 
Church of St. James. My knowledge of Armenian brought me 
into the presence of the venerable Archbishop of that Church, 
resident at Jerusalem. I could not but be won at once by his 
affable manner and genuine eastern courtesy ; as well as by the 
majestic appearance of his hoary head and fine white beard, and 
of his flowing pontifical robes. He bade me sit by him, as if I 
had been his equal; while I felt unwilling to take so great a 
liberty ; but he pressed me to do so; and talked and treated me, 
a stranger to him, so kindly, that it would have been an ill 
return for his courtesy and fatherly bearing, not to yield. I then 
took my seat by him, and we began talking of common subjects 
of interest in the Church of Christ—to which he and I belong— 
notwithstanding some probable differences inseparable from our 
human estate. And as a proof of his good will, he gave me his 
blessing, and a broad-sheet, containing the form of baptism in 
Armenian, which himself had had printed at Jerusalem for the 
use of his own church. I really could not help contrasting the 
majesty of his dress and the genuine Christian kindness of his 
manner, with the dress and manner of some high dignitaries in 
the Western Church. In presence of the Armenian Archbishop, 
surrounded by his bishops, I forgot everything but his being a 
“father.” In the west, however, we are too often reminded of 
everything but of that endearing title, when in presence of our 
“fathers in Christ.” 

He requested one of his attendants to shew me over the 
church, and then took leave of me. I kissed his hand and left 
him, much pleased with his kind reception. From the church 
which is very richly ornamented, and like most other Armenian 
churches, I went by the court of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, which at that time was very much crowded, back to my 
home. Here I found that the messenger had returned from 
Bethlehem, and that Muhammed el-Khatib, the sheikh sent for, 
would come in the afternoon, 
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He was true to his appointment ; and accordingly came with 
some of his men to make arrangements with me for my journey. 
I soon settled with him ; and it was agreed that he and another 
friend of his, with half a dozen men on horseback should be at 
the door ready to start on the morrow at anearly hour. The 
route I intended following was clearly made out to him; and 
after having smoked his pipe, and wished us all good bye, he 
returned to his encampment, on the other side of Bethlehem. 

Meanwhile, I prepared provisions, and filled my saddle-bags 
with such articles of wearing apparel as I should require, not 
omitting my sketch book, and Syriac Gospels ; and then waited 
for the morrow. 


Cuar. XIX.—Departure from Jerusalem—Bethlehem—Tekoah~ 
Cave of Adullam—Engedi—the Dead Sea—Desert of Ziph 
and Hebron. 


THe morrow dawned, and after an early breakfast, my servants 
having made all things ready, came to tell me Muhammed el- 
Khatib was at the door and ready to start. I took leave of my 
kind host and hostess and mounted my horse. Muhammed and 
his men led the way through the streets of the city, which we 
left by the Bab el-Khalil, or “Gate of Hebron,” that leads 
to Bethlehem. 

Our way took us first down a declivity into what was once 
the Valley of Gihon, and by the ruins of the pool of that name, 
which we passed on the left, up the gentle ascent girt with fig- 
trees that opens into the plain of the Rephaim, that stretches in 
a southerly and westerly direction until we came to Mar Elias, 
a convent of that name, situate about half way between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, on the brow of the hill from which you look 
upon the town and the hill-country beyond. After Mar Elias, 
‘we passed the so-called “tomb of Rachel,’ a Moslem wely 
erected to her memory, and then soon reached the gate of Beth- 
lehem. 

As I was to visit the place again, I did not tarry within its 
walls. But entering in at the gate, on the slope of the hill upon 
which the town is built, Muhammed called at the house of the 
friend who was to accompany us—a necessary escort said he, but 
more as a job for him, than a safeguard to myself—and we pro- 
ceeded at once to Muhammed’s encampment. 

On our way thither, and while descending on the southern 
side of the hill of Bethlehem, we passed by several vineyards, 
every one of which had a fence round it, and a stone tower in 
the midst of it. On that tower watchmen stand day and night 
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to guard the vintage ; and in the lower part of it lies the wine- 
fat or wine-press. Here was our Saviour’s parable clearly made 
out. Here were the fence, the vineyard, the tower, and hus- 
bandmen at work. And the purpose of the tower became also 
plain to me, for on it sit the watchmen of the Lord’s vineyard, 
whose office is to guard and not to plunder it. 

A rugged ascent on the left by a lane up a hill brought us to 
an open kind of table-land, on which appeared at no great distance 
the ‘“beit sha’ar” or “ hair-houses,” or tents of Muhammed’s 
tribe. The tents made of goat’s hair, either black or rather very 
dark brown, were pitched one by the other in a circular form, 
so as to leave an open space in the centre, on which the horses 
are tethered, and the small cattle rest at night. Each tent 
or ‘house’ as it is called, consists of a very long and wide 
strip of coarse goats’-hair cloth, woven by the women of the 
establishment. This strip of cloth, sometimes fifty yards or 
more long, and ten or twenty wide, is divided into three equal 
parts in its length. At each of the two divisions, two high 
and strong poles are fixed into the ground, and support the 
tent-cloth. Each of the two ends slope down to the ground, 
to which they are made fast, and drawn tight by means of tent- 
pins. The sides of the tent from the two poles of one division 
to the ends furthest from it, are hung perpendicularly with strips 
of the same cloth, which inclose the inner space into a kind of 
room. This is the portion of the tent occupied by the wife or 
wives, and daughters and young children of the father of the 
family. All the Arab tents that I ever saw were of this deserip- 
tion ; some larger and some smaller; but in every one of them, 
the enclosed space is appropriated to the female portion of the 
establishment ; and in the open space of the tent the host re- 
ceives his guests, and sits with his family when alone. A tent 
of this kind affords excellent protection from the heat of the sun; 
as well as the most healthy kind of dwelling, with plenty of fresh 
air, and a free circulation of it. For the door of the tent, 
properly so-called, is only one of the sides not fastened to the 
ground, and thus easily raised in order to go out or to come in ; 
as well as by the desert wind, when it blows. 

These tents illustrate many passages of Scripture; as for 
instance, when the bride, in the Song of Songs (chap. i. 5), says: 
“Tam black but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the 
tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.” We also read 
often of a “shepherd’s tent,” pitched and struck in a moment, 
to which our life is compared; and frequent mention is made 
of these tents in the sacred accounts we have of patriarchal life. 
An incident of. that life was enacted before me here, in the tent 
of my host, Muhammed. 
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For no sooner had we come to his camp, than he led me to 
his tent, and bidding me sit down on a carpet spread on the 
ground, he went into the inner part of the tent behind me, and 
I heard him tell his wife to make haste and bake some bread for 
a guest whom he brought to his tent. The fire was lighted and 
the meal was also quickly kneeded and made into “loaves,” or 
rather more correctly into cakes baked upon the hearth. And 
then he took some butter of sheep’s milk, and some goat’s milk, 
and brought it to me with the cakes his wife had just baked, and 
set them before me: while he stood by me under the tent and 1 
did eat. 

I then asked him where was his wife? And he said, “ Be- 
hold in the tent.” 

All this, so simple and so genuine, brought home to me in a 
very clear manner the account we read of the reception given by 
Abraham to the three men who came to him in the plains of 
Mamre, “as he sat in the tent door in the heat of the day.” 
Thus it is that, by travelling in the Holy Land, with sufficient 
knowledge of the language, to be free from interpreters, one 
learns to understand the very letter of Holy Scripture in a man- 
ner, and with a point, that no description can accurately convey. 

After a halt of a couple of hours under Muhammed’s hos- 
pitable tent, we made ready to start. He and his friend, the 
Bethlehem sheikh rode on horseback, as well as myself. They 
each carried a spear; as did also their attendants, who followed 
them on foot. Thus equipped, we bid farewell to the Arabs of 
el-Ta’amra ; and my guide Muhammed led the van down one 
of the deep dells that intersect the undulating ground stretch- 
ing from Bethlehem to the Dead Sea. As we stood on the 
brow of the hill, he pointed to the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; and said, “ Ada ardi”—“That is my earth, or 
territory ;’ words which explain correctly the frequently different 
acceptation of “ard,” “earth” in Hebrew, in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The sun was fast sinking towards the horizon when we 
came to the heights of Tekiah, or Tekoah, the native place of 
the shepherd and prophet Amos. There is here nothing of 
interest but the very name of the spot, handed down to many 
centuries, and still the same as when Amos fed his sheep among 
the pastures of these hills. I gathered a few specimens of a 
pretty little dark purple scabious that grows here in abundance ; 
not so much however for its rarity, as for the interest that 
attaches even to such details of sacred scenes. For doubtless 
the sheep of Amos, the shepherd of Tekoah, fed, as those of the 
wandering Arab do now, on the same kind of herbage. 

From Tektah we continued our route down Wady el-Awadj, 
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among the hills of the desert, covered with a pale-coloured kind 
of thrift, that seems to thrive on the barren slopes of these 
desert-downs. The sun soon sat for us, as we sank lower and 
lower among these desert valleys ; until as the moon rose bright 
over the hills of Moab, we came to a large cavern, where we 
stopped for the night. 

I wish I could have believed with certainty that it was the 
cave of Adullam in which David hid himself; inasmuch as there 
is nothing to render it impossible. We were in the Desert of 
Engedi, and on the borders of that of Ziph; in the very midst 
of David’s favourite haunts, while he fled from before Saul. 
This cavern which is both spacious and deep, is not difficult of 
access, although it lies a little above the plain below. It held 
both ourselves and our horses, among which we all slept. 

Muhammed’s favourite mare stretched herself on the ground 
inside the cave, and lay motionless while he made himself com- 
fortable between her legs, resting himself against her for the 
night. I laid myself down close to him, that is within a few 
inches of the mare’s hoofs. Yet that sensible creature never 
moved the whole night ; but continued perfectly quiet, as if she 
knew that by moving she would either disturb or injure us. 

I cannot boast of having slept either long or very sound in 
the situation in which I found myself. For it was new to me, 
and it would require more than one short night to get accus- 
tomed to it. And long before the dawn, when the moon was 
low, and the shadows of the hills were still deep and dark, we 
left the cavern for Engedi on the shores of the Dead Sea. But 
for the occasional low voice of my Arab attendants, the solemn 
and silent look of wild nature around, in the dead of the night, 
did not for a time lead to much enjoyable contemplation. Whe- 
ther in pretence or not, my escort always feigned great caution 
in proceeding along the track they followed ; for fear, they said, 
of some marauding Arabs, their enemies. We did not see any, 
of course, so that I rather think it was a feint on their part, in 
order to enhance their services. They were continually straining 
their eyes to try and discover some of those dreaded neighbours 
lurking in the dim shadows of the hills, but without success. And 
at sunrise we reached in safety the highest pass on our way, “‘Naqb 
A’in-jidi,” that overhangs the precipices, and the celebrated gar- 
dens of Engedi. 

My pen must fail to describe the prospect which now lay 
spread before me. It was both grand and picturesque, solemn 
and yet cheerful in the bright morning light of day. For as we 
came to the summit of this pass, the sun peered from behind the 
hills of Moab, on the other side of the Dead Sea, which lay deep 
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in the chasm below, a lifeless mass of water. The morning 
breeze, blowing from the eastern shore over against us, gathered 
in long ridges a thick and whitish foam that moved almost im- 
perceptibly on the surface of the sea; and which, so unlike the 
short and quick motion of waves on every other water, gave this 
lake, at this time when the rays of the morning sun shed a lurid 
light over it, the appearance of death. Its surface looked dead ; 
and with the exception of the green trees around the spring of 
Engedi, the whole prospect was arid and barren in the extreme. 
My eye spanned the length and breadth of the sea, from near 
the mouths of the Jordan to the southern extremity, where the 
tints of the water mingled with that of the surrounding hills and 
gradually disappeared in the distance, but nowhere could I dis- 
cover a sign of life or of cultivation. The whole of nature looked 
as if it lay still under a curse, because of the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah that once flourished in this plain, ere the fire from 
heaven fell upon them, and the foul waters of this sea covered 
every certain trace of their existence. 

I was struck not only with the appearance of the sea itself, 
but also with the depth of its basin. It had the effect of making 
the summit of the rocks upon which I was standing, as on the 
eyrie of an eagle, to appear much higher than they really are 
above the level of the Mediterranean. I was well aware of the 
lower level of the Dead Sea; but the recent discoveries of its 
actual depression had not yet taken place when I visited it; so 
that I was not altogether prepared for what struck me when I 
first saw it—the deep basin of Bahr el-Lit, “the Sea of Lot” 
as the Arabs call it; or the Dead Sea as we are wont to call it 
in the West. 

We began our descent towards the green spot called “ Ain- 
jedi,” “the Fountain of the Kid,’ or Engedi as it is spelt in 
the English Version of the Bible. It looked quite like a small 
oasis, in the midst of this barren wilderness of rock, sand, and 
sea; and a most refreshing sight in such a scene of awful deso- 
lation and death. The stony mountain path led us in short 
zig-zags against the steep—almost perpendicular face of the 
rock ; and we reached Engedi soon after six o’clock. We lost 
no time in unloading our steeds, and in spreading our carpet 
under a large dém, or jujub-tree that grows hard by the spring ; 
and there I laid down, glad of rest, for I had slept little during 
the night; and the oppressive atmosphere of the shores of the 
sea began to be sensibly felt, and to prove extremely unpleasant. 
I felt at first as if I could not breathe freely ; it also gave me a 
head-ache ; and much as I wished to explore the neighbourhood, 
I had only strength to lie down, and patiently to wait until I 
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had partly recovered from the sudden change of climate and 
atmosphere which I experienced. 

After an hour’s rest I began to revive; and I felt able to 
sketch and to examine the site of Engedi. I looked in vain for 
“a cluster of camphire in the vineyards of Engedi” (Song of 
Solomon, i. 14). 1 found instead of it abundance of the apples of 
Sodom, that grow profusely in these parts. The spring which is 
abundant, of a somewhat brackish taste and warm, waters plen- 
tifully the ground, clad in rich and luxuriant verdure. There 
are remains of ancient buildings of no great antiquity ; among 
which sauntered a covey of red-legged partridges, so tame as 
almost to allow of my catching them with the hand. Here also 
I caught several specimens of a pretty kind of satyrus of a bright 
yellow colour; the first and also the last time 1 ever saw that 
butterfly. 

While we were eating our breakfast, a wild looking Bedouin 
Arab made his appearance, and rather took us by surprise; for 
I at least, did not expect to find any one but ourselves in this 
wild and forlorn spot. He brought us cucumbers, reared a little 
below near the shore, in ground watered by the spring of Engedi. 
He was the wildest-looking man I ever saw, whom I would 
rather have met, as I did then, well escorted, than alone in his 
company; especially in this place. He only wanted however 
to sell his vegetables, and also to know if “he was Russian or 
English ;” that is, if the country belonged to either of these 
powers. I told him it belonged to the Sultan only ; to which he 
replied with a significant gesture, “ Very good, then it is mine 
too, as heretofore.” 

As the sun rose higher in the sky, the heat, reflected by the 
surrounding rocks, as well as by the brazen surface of the sea, 
became intense, and warned us to rise and be gone. We saddled 
our horses and then began the ascent, back to the spot from 
whence we had come, Nuqb Ain-jedi. I could not but admire 
the sure foot of our Arab steeds. They clambered the rocks 
for tufts of stunted grass growing among them as if they had 
been goats. Their fearless tread in such places was the more 
remarkable, as the Arab way of shoeing horses, with a flat piece 
of iron, would seem to render the animal’s foot less secure. No 
harm happened, however, although Muhammed’s mare left the 
path, to graze in a situation to which her master would not fol- 
low her. He stood for a long time on the edge of the precipice, 
with a lock of grass in his hand, calling to her to come back. 
She took no notice of it, nevertheless; but continued to graze 
until she had had enough, and then returned to her owner. 

No sooner had we reached the top of the pass than my Arabs 
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began again to be on the look out. We had not gone far, when 
a trifling but interesting incident, in this spot in particular, 
brought to mind another episode in the life of David, when he 
was a fugitive in this very desert. My hawk-eyed Arab atten- 
dant spied, long before I could see it, sitting among the stones 
and rocks, a small bustard, as it appeared to me, though I think 
it more likely to have been a thick-kneed plover, or Cidicnemus. 
He began to chase it on foot, and well nigh caught the bird in a 
race, until the bird, unable to run longer, spread its wings, and 
thus escaped its pursuer. Was it not a living instance of what 
David said to Saul, when pursued by him “among the strong- 
holds of Engedi,” “upon the rocks of the wild goats, in the 
desert of Ziph” we were now entering: “ Wherefore doth my 
lord thus pursue after his servant? For the king of Israel is 
come out as when one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains.” 

We followed our track along the dry bed of a mountain tor- 
rent—Wadi Ghar, going alternately over hill and dale, in this 
wilderness ; where, to tell the truth, none but an Arab could 
find his way. The scenery was sometimes enlivened by clumps of 
tamarisk, by a remarkable kind of delphinium (D. strictum), and 
by a no less conspicuous plant, a convolvulus (C. erectus), which 
does not trail on the ground, or climb like the rest of its kindred, 
but grows like a shrub, two or three feet high, covered with the 
most showy rose-coloured blossoms. This was a discovery new 
to me, for I had never seen it before; although it is known in 
Europe: and I cannot express the pleasure it caused me; for in 
some places it quite covered the ground. It is to the stunted 
vegetation of these desert hills, what the oleander is to the fields 
of the plain; where it blossoms, profusely covered with its cheer- 
ful and delicate flowers, along every stream, rill, or water course 
in the land. 

Hungry, thirsty, and weary, I bade my men halt awhile; an 
order they gladly obeyed; for Arabs are always ready to smoke 
and to sleep, and, if they can, to drink coffee. I treated them 
all to some of it, and after that I laid myself down under a 
tamarisk—the very tree or shrub mentioned in the desert life of 
Hagar and perhaps also of Elijah—and I soon fell sound asleep. 
Not for long, however, for we had to reach Hebron that same 
day ; so Muhammed awoke me to start. 

We were now in the heart of the desert of Ziph. By desert 
is understood, not a sandy plain, for this undulating country is 
made up only of hill and dale, and of winding valleys and dry 
water courses. But this desert is a tract of country, which is 
not regularly inhabited, without towns and villages, and which 
affords a scanty pasture to wandering flocks only during the 
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early part of the year. We gradually came to more fertile 
ground, and to marks of cultivation, in the neighbourhood of 
Beit-haim, a village on the brow of the highest ground of the 
desert ; from whence we had a fine view of the hills of Moab 
glowing in the rays of the setting sun. Here tradition places the 
site of the dispute between the shepherds of Abraham and those 
of Lot, who chose the “cities of the plain,” which must have 
presented an inviting appearance to the patriarch, as he viewed 
them from this elevated ground. 

Sheikh Yusuf, Muhammed’s friend, found acquaintances of 
his in this village. They pressed him to stay, and he, by way 
of escorting me, remained behind with them. The trath i is, that, 
if a traveller can speak Arabic, and behaves well to the people, 
he requires an escort, not for safety, but only for company sake. 

The sun was fast sinking behind the hills to the west of 
Hebron, not many miles distant, when we took leave of the 
inhabitants of Beit-haim. We followed the path in a westerly 
direction, across fields of barley and of other crops, and among 
hills clad in fresh and green herbage, among which anemones 
and other flowers of the brightest hues were growing abundantly. 
The country round looked rich and picturesque: here and there 
the hills were capped with woods of oak, and girt with groves of 
olive-trees. The air was soft, and fragrant of the smell of the 
gum-cistus that covers the slopes of these hills ; and the breeze of 
evening waved the crops, getting ready for the sickle. Thus 
beguiled, after a long day’s journey we soon neared Hebron, 
which lay against the hill, prettily situated at the confluence of 
two valleys, clad in woods and thick herbage. We passed by 
the tank outside the town, and, having selected a retired and 
sheltered spot for my tent, we pitched it there, over against the 
town, where Abraham dwelt of old. 

It was too late to enter the town that day; but while Saleh 
was getting my supper ready, I walked to the top of the hill of 
Beth-arbaim, at the foot of which we were encamped. It is 
interesting, as reminding one of the ancient name of Hebron 
—Kirjath-Arbah. I did not, however, walk far, as the evening 
was fast closing in. And yet I had opportunity to witness 
another illustration of our Saviour’s words, ere I returned to the 
tent. 

A shepherd was bringing home his flock; but before he 
folded it for the night he went through the flock, consisting of 
sheep and of goats, and “divided the sheep from the goats,”— 
as it happened,—putting “‘the sheep on his right hand, and the 
goats on his left.” It is a common incident of Eastern life, and 
yet I only had one more opportunity of seeing it done after that. 
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This shews how much we may lose by a want of observation 
at all times. 

I felt very tired, and soon retired to rest; but I suffered 
much from the cold that night. The change in the temperature 
was both sudden and very great. During the day I longed for 
the lightest clothing, and at night every cloak and covering I 
had was put into requisition. I got up, however, the next morn- 
ing none the worse for it, and much refreshed with sleep. For 
such life of constant and wholesome exercise is the secret for 
sleep and health. Few wants, few cares, few troubles, and mov- 
ing among scenes of such absorbing interest, tend very materially 
to keep mind and body in good terms with each other. 

Sunday, May Ist.—After breakfast I read the service to 
myself, and then heard both my servants read in the Gospel in 
Arabic. I felt it a day of rest, and enjoyed it as such; no tra- 
velling to-day; no hurry, no toil, none of the week-day bustle 
of life. I could and did rest, and read in peace of Abraham’s 
sojourn in these parts, at Mamre,—of Sarah’s resting-place in 
the cavern of Macpelah, if such was its name. It may rather 
mean that it was a cave, like others, hewn out of the solid rock, 
and divided into two parts—such as only belonged to the rich. 
Then of David, of Solomon, and of other incidents of Scripture 
history that took place at Hebron. I could, without any effort, 
identify myself with the sacred narrative; not through any par- 
ticular spot or building, but with far more certainty, and, there- 
fore, with far greater pleasure, through the unchangeable features 
of the hills and valleys around. 

In the course of the afternoon I went out walking by myself. 
First through the town, which offers nothing remarkable but 
the mosque that contains the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, as I 
was told. Of course I did not believe it, and I went on, and 
passing through the bazaars, and one or two very narrow streets, 
thinly populated, I came out at another gate, and followed a 
path leading to a hill opposite the town, to which I went. There 
I sat for a considerable time reading, and studying the features 
of the scenery before me ; it was a lovely prospect. At my feet 
and on my left, a wood of fine olive-trees stretched uninterruptedly 
for a mile or more: the sun was about to set, and was shedding 
his golden rays down the hill of Beth-arbaim, upon the white 
houses of the town, which contrasted admirably with the wooded 
hills beyond, But as it was growing late, I returned reluctantly 
to my tent, where I found Muhammed anxious about me. 
He and his men had gone about the town and the neighbour- 
hood seeking me; and they made out, most dutifully, that they 
had had fears for my safety! But I had none myself. And my 
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oe the course of the evening I was visited by some of the 
inhabitants. One of them drew me on a piece of paper a plan 
of the relative position of the tombs of Abraham, Sarah, and 
Isaac inside the mosque, to which no Christian can have access. 
His description was not particularly clear, nor his sketch dis- 
tinct: so that I cannot impart to my readers any information 
on the subject. They may, however, rest assured it is no loss to 
them ; for the interest of travel in the Holy Land does not con- 
sist in such things. I do not mean that tradition is to be 
scorned, as it is by some men ; for where circumstances of place 
and time tend to render it probable, it adds a great charm to 
travel, especially in a land that is sacred. But there is no room 
for indulging in any thought of the kind in this case. I would 
gladly have sat in the cave of Macpelah, if I could have singled 
it out from among the many excavations in the neighbouring 
hill, But as it was, I took greater pleasure in beholding the 
site of one of the most ancient cities in the world; and the un- 
changed and unchangeable features of a scenery among which 
Abraham and Isaac, and also Jacob must have lived. 

After a solitary ramble on the top of the hill of Beth-arbaim, 
among ancient tomb-stones, to see the sun set in his Eastern 
glory, I returned to my tent, and soon retired to rest for the 
night. 

S.C. M. 








THE DIVINE LAW ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND WAR. 


Ir we were asked the question, what could fully illustrate the 
truth of the remark made by one of Shakspere’s characters, 
that—“ The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together?” we would mention war: some individuals, however, 
would answer, peace, as they think that war is so great an evil, 
as to subdue every good and virtuous motive which can influence 
mankind. Believing that war is sometimes a blessing as well as 
a great evil, we cannot but consider such an opinion to be most 
unphilosophical and fallacious, for it is contrary to human ex- 
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perience, and cannot be supported by historical facts. As those 
who maintain this opinion are exceedingly dogmatic in their as- 
sertions, it is our intention to examine their arguments, as 
stated and defended. by the Peace Society, and by one of the 
most talented of their number, who asserts that the opinion is 
not contrary to human experience, and that it can be supported 
by historical facts. In this article we shall consider both his 
arguments, which are very strongly expressed, and his facts, 
which are “few and far between,” as they are stated by him in 
his recently published work. 

In the preface it is asserted that the late war was “as fierce 
and cruel as at any former period ;” facts prove that it was the 
very reverse of this: for instance, letters of marque were refused. 
Sir James Mackintosh considered the beneficial improvements 
which took place towards the end of the eighteenth century, as 
sufficient to make the art of war a part of the law of nations ; 
in his Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations, he affirms 
that—“ In the present century, a slow and silent, but very sub- 
stantial, mitigation has taken place in the practice of war; and 
in proportion as that mitigated practice has received the sanction 
of time, it is raised from the rank of mere usage, and becomes 
part of the law of nations.” But if Mr. Levi’s assertion is con- 
sidered to be correct and accurate, then the practice of war is 
not in the least mitigated, and, consequently, is not entitled to 
be considered a portion of the law of nations; as he, however, 
draws no conclusion from his assertion, nor states a single fact 
to prove it, we are inclined to consider, making, of course, due 
allowance for the degree of civilization which the nations en- 
gaged have arrived at, the late war as one of the least cruel of 
any European war, and that it has assisted greatly in propa- 
gating the blessings of civilization; e.g., the late firman of the 
Sultan, which gives to the Christians in Turkey greater privi- 
leges than they could possibly have obtained had there been no 
war. Late events, therefore, instead of invalidating Mackin- 
tosh’s statement, prove its correctness, and that the practice of 
war is still entitled to be considered a part of the law of nations. 
Mr. Levi, it is true, does not deny that the practice of war is a 
part of the law of nations, but the very fact of his maintaining 
that it is now not less fierce than formerly, is just tantamount 
to saying that it is not a part of the law of nations, as it is the 
mitigation that makes it so, and that, too, independent of the 
divine law, although the practice of war in a mitigated form has 
its sanction also. Mr. Levi admits that there are cases in which 
the law of nature allows the shedding of blood (p. 33), but his 
entire work is written to prove that the divine law does not 
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sanction the shedding of blood in any form whatsoever, and we 
find no fault with his statement of the argument, as given in the 
preface :—“ If divine law sanctions our killing a person who 
commits or attempts to commit murder at home, it will neces- 
sarily follow that we may kill a foreigner, or many such, who 
make or attempt to make an aggression upon our country. If, 
on the contrary, divine law forbids it, then both capital punish. 
ment and war are prohibited.” 

As both capital punishment and war are permitted and 
sanctioned by the law of nature and the law of nations, he en- 
deavours to shew that governments and civil magistrates have no 
authority, “human or divine,” to justify them in allowing such 
laws to be obeyed; or in other words, that the law of nature 
and the law of nations are at variance with the divine law. It 
is generally, and, we think, rightly, understood, that the divine 
law is just a republication of the law of nature, and if the law 
of nations is founded on the law of nature, it must also be 
founded on the divine law,—a more perfect development of the 
other, or in the words of Bishop Butler, “An authoritative pro- 
mulgation of it, with new light, and other circumstances of 
peculiar advantage adapted to the wants of mankind.” This 
opinion must be erroneous, if Mr. Levi’s arguments are correct, 
because if capital punishment and war are forbidden by the 
divine law, then, instead of being a development, it is a repudia- 
tion of the law of nature. That he has, however, singularly 
failed in every one of his arguments, we will proceed to demon- 
strate; we say demonstrate, for sometimes the reasoning in 
favour of capital punishment, and the lawfulness of war, is al- 
most mathematical in its nature. 

The law of self-defence is first considered, and we think 
rightly so, for self-defence is the law which, more or less, guides 
and regulates our conduct in awarding punishment and declaring 
war. Although it is not denied that this law is innate, part of 
our very nature (“ nothing seems more implanted in our nature 
than the law of self-defence” p. 28), yet it would appear that 
the chief motive which causes this law to act, is not sufficient to 
constitute its legality :—‘‘ Whenever we are actually attacked, 
and run a certain risk of losing life, a prompt defence is an un- 
limited exercise of self-defence, allowed to persons beyond the 
protection of, or not subjected to the duties consequent upon, a 
state of civil society ;” such cases Mr. Levi does not consider as 
coming under the class of “extreme circumstances—admitted in 
a court of justice.” In our opinion such an act does come 
under this class, and is allowed to individuals who enjoy the 
protection of a just government, otherwise they have more secu- 
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rity against wrong in a state of universal anarchy; the act 
would certainly be highly censurable, if not criminal, if the 
state of society in Britain was such as Mr. Levi maintains it is: 
—‘ Although iron bars, patent locks, and iron safes, are yet 
eagerly sought, slight observation will convince that such means 
of precaution are no longer deemed the best or only method for 
the security of property. Civilization has so far advanced, that 
mutual confidence is not exceptional, but general, and property 
is almost safely entrusted to the security and safeguard of the 
public eye” (p. 33). A reference to any of the books belonging 
to the police establishments in Great Britain, will convince any 
one of the absurdity of such a description, and should future 
historians consider this work of Mr. Levi’s as an authority, they 
will certainly be justified in describing Great Britain, in the 
nineteenth century, as a land whose inhabitants were the most 
peaceable of any nation that ever existed, for locks and other 
safeguards were to them useless, and only bonght for ornament ; 
such a circumstance, the historian may add, never was known to 
have happened before in the history of the human race. Mr. 
Levi hopes “ that the use of the foil and the art of fencing may 
be for ever prohibited in all seminaries” (p. 31), as, in his opi- 
nion, the very desire to be able to defend ourselves ought to be 
subdued, and the rising generation hindered from learning the 
noble art of self-defence, if we would obey the precepts and 
commands of the divine law. In the chapter entitled, “ Divine 
Law on Self-defence,” he maintains that in the phrase “ resist 
not evil” (Matt. v. 38, 39), there is a plain warning against re- 
sisting personal injury, or evils committed by human beings on 
human beings, and that— 


“The maxim is directed against the use of physical or material force 
to destroy or impair the life, intellect, moral sentiment, or absolute wel- 
fare of those who may have committed evil against us. Under the diffi- 
cult position of either killing the aggressor, or consenting to our own 
destruction. ... Our duty is not to consider our own welfare, or what 
might seem to us the most reasonable course to pursue, but what is the 
express will of God—what he enjoins, or what he prohibits” (p. 36). 


But is it the express will of God that we should not resist 
evil? There is nothing to justify us in giving an affirmative 
answer to this question, in the sermon on the mount. “Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil, 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” The design of the discourse of which these 
words form a part, was to shew how the Pharisees misunderstood 
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the moral law, not that the moral law in itself was bad, for the 
law never intended that mere private revenge, returning evil for 
evil, should receive its authority. To resist evil we do not re- 
quire to return evil, for we can, even in resisting, prevent evil ; 
and, in consequence of not making a distinction between resist- 
ance and retaliation, Mr. Levi gives his sanction to the absurd 
dogma, that the weak must submit to the strong, or, in other 
words, that evil ought never to be resisted. That such a doc- 
trine, so adverse to the well-being of society, receives any coun- 
tenance from our Saviour or his disciples, we cannot, we will 
not, believe; rather than do so, we would maintain the sermon 
on the mount, nay, every sentence, every word, in the New 
Testament, to be the sentences and words of impostors and 
demagogues, lawless leaders of lawless mobs. But that a dispo- 
sition to resist wrong rather than to return evil for evil, must be 
the correct meaning of the words referred to, is proved by 
Christ himself. In the eighteenth chapter of John’s Gospel, it 
is recorded that when defending himself before Caiaphas, one of 
the officers struck him with the palm of his hand; Jesus imme- 
diately said to him:—“If I have spoken evil, bear witness of 
the evil, but if well, why smitest thou me?” Now if Christ 
intended the precepts mentioned in the sermon on the mount to 
be understood literally, and not as proverbial expressions, he 
would certainly have turned his other cheek for a second stroke 
instead of resisting the injury. It is, therefore, evident that it 
is not the express will of God that we should consent to our own 
destruction if it can be prevented; and if we can defend our- 
selves when attacked we can also defend our property, or what 
belongs to us, even although our doing so should deprive an 
aggressor of life. Yet does Mr. Levi assert that “we must 
rather sacrifice what is taken from us than commit homicide,” 
and will not allow that the extreme case of either killing or 
starving is an exception; “an exception has been made to this, 
when the property embezzled constitutes our entire resources, 
but there is nothing to justify our resorting, even in such cases, 
to acts of violence!” (p. 38). The divine law allowed homicide 
in such cases, for if a thief was found at night attempting to 
steal property, he could be killed, but should he be killed when 
making the attempt in the day time, then blood was to be shed 
for him ; if he could not make full restitution, he was to be sold. 
Mr. Levi also thinks it is questionable to give assistance, when 
we know that in so doing we must commit homicide :—“ It is a 
question of serious importance whether we should afford help at 
the expense of our committing homicide, when, possibly, the 
person attacked might prefer to die himself rather than to kill 
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the aggressor.” It is to be regretted that this assertion has 
been made without any proof as to its correctness from divine 
law, but it would, indeed, be strange, if such proof could be 
given, for to question the right and justice of giving undesired 
assistance, is to make despotism supreme lord of the human race, 
as we could not, without committing homicide, resist his iron 
yoke. Grant the truth of Mr. Levi’s assertion, and we must, 
to be consistent also, grant that Bishop Sanderson was right in 
maintaining that a people cannot take up arms against a despot, 
“not for the maintenance of the lives or liberties either of our- 
selves or others; nor for the defence of religion; nor for the 
preservation of a church or state; no, nor yet, if it could be 
imagined possible, for the salvation of a soul; no, not for the 
redemption of the whole world!” Two events are narrated in 
the Old Testament, which prove that Moses and Abraham, who 
were chosen by the Almighty to be lawgivers, did not think 
they were breaking the divine law in giving assistance. 

In the fourteenth chapter of Genesis it is stated, that after 
the four kings had defeated the five kings in the vale of Siddim, 
“they took Lot, Abram’s brother’s son, who dwelt in Sodom, 
and his goods, and departed.” A prisoner, who had escaped, 
soon arrived at “the plain of Mamre,” and Abram, being there, 
was informed by him of this event. Abram at once armed 318 
men, who were ‘ born in his own house,” and marching quickly 
overtook the four kings near the springs of the Jordan, and 
there, during the night, he and his men “smote them,” and 
pursued until near Damascus. “ He brought back all the goods 
and also brought again his brother Lot, and his goods, and the 
women also, and the people.” Resorting to violence in defence 
of property, etc., is either contrary to the will of God, or it is 
not ; if contrary, then Abram was not justified in destroying the 
armies of the four kings in order to obtain Lot’s property ; if, 
however, resorting to violence is not contrary to the will of God, 
then Abram was justified in so doing, as it is not recorded that 
his conduct was disapproved of. It is far more probable that 
this transaction was in accordance with the divine will than 
otherwise, and being so, it must become a precedent which legis- 
lators ought to follow. 

When Moses was 40 years old he left Pharaoh’s palace, and 
visited his brethren. During this visit, “he spied an Egyptian 
smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren, and he looked this way 
and that way, and when he saw that there was no man, he slew 
the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand.” The transaction which 
caused the “beloved of God and men” to do this noble deed, 
must have been one of great oppression, yet the next day he was 
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made aware of the fact that his brethren did not desire to be re- 
leased from their slavery, for when he reproved one of two 
Hebrews who “ strove together,” he received the reply :—“ Who 
made thee a prince and a judge over us? intendest thou to kill 
me as thou killest the Egyptian?” This transaction, like the 
one narrated in Genesis of Abram, proves the correctness of the 
assertion, that those who communicated with the divine law- 
giver himself, and received his blessings, must have firmly be- 
lieved in the divine authority for taking away life. Such autho- 
rity, however, Mr. Levi maintains, the patriarchs had not, and 
mentions Abel’s death, and the command in the ninth chapter 
of Genesis, as proving the correctness of his opinion. 

It is true that capital punishment was not inflicted on Cain, 
but this fact does not surely prove that the taking away of life 
is contrary to divine authority. The sentence pronounced upon 
Cain was a terrible sentence, and so considered by the mur- 
derer himself: “ And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment 
is greater than I can bear.” He gave four reasons to prove that 
this was the case. The sentence before it was altered was a 
sentence of death ; “ a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in 
the earth.” That such an individual could be put to death, is 
proved by Cain’s own words: “ Every one that findeth me shall 
slay me.” The sentence when altered, at Cain’s own request, 
was far more severe, as it took away the means by which his 
misery, if it did prove unbearable, could be for ever ended, at 
least in this world. The authorized translation of Gen. ix. 5, 6, 
is considered erroneous, and another translation substituted, and 
of course maintained to be nearer to the original, which, in our 
opinion, has not been considered by Mr. Levi to be “ framed at 
first our oracle to inquire ;” he must, therefore, be classed as 
one of those who “ rack even Scripture to confess their cause,” 
which process is rightly considered by the poet Dryden not to 
be confined to any particular period of the world’s history :— 


* But that’s no news to the poor injured page, 
It has been used as ill in every age ; 
And is constrained with patience all to take, 
For what defence can Greek and Hebrew make?” 


The new translation is stated and defended in the following 
terms :— 





6 The remarks of Bishop Hall on the conduct of Cain (in his Fourth Contempla- 
tion) are in favour of the opinion maintained in the text : ‘‘ God saw that it was too 
much favour for him to die, he therefore wills that which Cain wills. Cain would live ; 
it is yielded him, but for a curse. God rejects him; the earth repines at him; men 
abhor him : himself now wishes that death which he feared, and no man dare pleasure 
him with a murder.” 
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*** Whoso sheds man’s blood among men, his blood shall be shed ; 


for in the image of God made he man;’ where is here the presumed 
authority to avenge by blood the shedding of blood? In the English 
translation the preposition 3 is translated dy, instead of in, or among, or 
with, as its proper meaning, and the sentence is divided before, instead 
of after ova.’ But to whom was the authority given? Magistrates 
there were none, inasmuch as the government then, and long after, con- 
tinued to be patriarchal... . The text therefore cannot be interpreted as 
an energetic declaration that murder ought invariably to be punished by 
death, and that God will require it of those who suffer the murderer to 
escape; but, on the contrary, that God will require the blood shed under 
any circumstances whatever ; warnings with which the Scripture is replete, 
such as Psalm xxxvii. 9, or 20; lv. 28. Thus it is that the text may be 
considered not a command, but a warning or a prediction, and conse- 
quently this great so-called divine warrant for capital punishment—the 
great charter of all civil magistrates—is nothing more than a denunciation 
against the taking away human life.” 


That 3 must in this verse be translated dy, is evident, because 
the preposition is here used to denote the agent or means, and 
our translators in maintaining this opinion do not differ from 
other learned men: e.g., Junius and Tremellius have in their 
version per, and the pointing before it ;‘ Luther has durch (by), 
and the same pointing. There is nothing in the verses to sup- 
port the idea that they are to be understood as conveying a mere 
warning ; the passages in the Psalms, mentioned as being similar 
in their nature, have nothing to do with the subject we are con- 
sidering ; they prove, if they prove anything, that murderers 
and evil doers only must, happen what may, perish, and are 
not commands, but mere assertions of the Psalmist, which are 
proved to be correct in every-day life. The question, “To 
whom was the authority given?” is one easily answered. The 
authority was given to the individuals to whom God gave the 
command; but it is maintained that this could not be, because 
“the government then and long after continued to be patriar- 
chal!” To say that any government ever existed without ma- 
gistrates, is to deny the very existence of government itself, as 
no government, patriarchal or any other, can exist without ma- 
gistrates ; deny the existence of magistrates, and you must deny 
the existence of government. Those who assume or receive 





¢ Mr. Levi gives in a note the verses as they are translated in seven versions ; they 
do not differ from the authorized translation, and give no sanction to his ; dans, as 
3 is translated in the French, does not mean among, and can only here mean accord- 
ing to, which is stronger than the English dy. 
d Qui effundit sanguinem hominis, per hominem sanguis illius effunditor, etc. The 
Vulgate and LXX. do not translate o7¥3. 
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authority are the magistrates. The patriarchs both assumed 
and received authority, therefore they were magistrates, and in 
that capacity obeyed the commands of the Almighty. We are 
therefore still of opinion that the patriarchs had divine au- 
thority for taking away life. To do so, however, Mr. Levi 
maintains the authority ought to be human as well as divine, 
and having denied the latter he also calls in question the former : 
“ Whatever may be the excess of the crime, nothing will justify 
the state in taking away life, but a clear demonstrable au- 
thority, both human and divine. Such authority cannot be 
human, as no one can surrender what does not belong to him. 
No individual has a right over his own life, or over the lives of 
his fellow-creatures.” Good government has been defined se- 
curity against wrong ;° this security is not obtained by surren- 
dering what does not belong to us. Our lives belong to us so 
long as we are in existence; no one but the Almighty can with- 
out giving a reason, be it a valid one or not, take this existence 
from us; the civil magistrates (who are, according to Mr. Levi, 
“sanctioned by divine authority”), however, may justly con- 
clude that if we persist in doing what will prevent society from 
obtaining security against wrong, our existence must be taken 
from us, and in giving this reason they prove that the state has 
a right to take away life. The question, Has one a right over 
his own life? is certainly not the same as the question, Have 
others this right? The former having no connexion with the 
subject of the present article, we must leave unanswered ; the 
latter we answer in the affirmative, and we think we have both 
divine and human authority for so doing. 

The original law against murder was again enunciated as one 
of the ten commandments; this fact has been noticed by Dr. 
Ogden in his excellent sermon on the sixth commandment :— 


“ Immediately after the flood the law against murder was delivered 
expressly, with the penalty of death annexed to it; and the sixth of the 
ten commandments is but a repetition, or rather an epitome, of that ori- 
ginal law, which was given to Noah and his sons, and in them to all 
the world.” 


Mr. Levi devotes a considerable portion of his work to the 
consideration of this command; and in doing so he uses lan- 





e By Sir J. Mackintosh in his Discourse on the Study of the law of Nature and 
Nations. The following passage from this admirable discourse is well worthy of the 
reader’s attention :—‘ Men cannot subsist without society and mutual aid ; they can 
neither maintain social intercourse nor receive aid from each other without the pro- 
tection of government ; and they cannot enjoy that protection without submitting to 
the restraints which a just government imposes.” 

f Works by Hughes. 
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guage which would not be printed, we are convinced, in the 
columns of any respectable publication. That such language 
should occupy the greater portion of a work, the avowed pro- 
duction of a learned professor in a metropolitan university, can- 
not but be regretted by every candid inquirer after truth. He 
first considers Exod. xx. 13, and again gives a new translation of 
the text, which is of course considered preferable to that con- 
tained in the Authorized Version, as it does not in his opinion 
convey the true meaning of the original Hebrew :— 


“ Happy who can this talking trumpet seize ; 
They make it speak whatever sense they please.” 


The following sentence contains the new translation :—“ The 
command does not mean properly, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ which 
might be applied also against the destruction of animals, nor, 
‘Thou shalt do no murder,’ as given in the old English version, 
and implying an act of malice, but, ‘ Thou shalt not commit 
homicide.” ”’ That the words cannot mean this must be evident 
to those who understand Hebrew. “Shall not murder,” is the 
command; the part. mm, which means manslayer or homicide, 
is not in the text, and if homicide was only meant, that word 
must certainly have been used, and another added to complete 
the sense ; this is done by Mr. Levi, consequently his transla- 
tion is incorrect. To substitute one word for another, and to 
add words not in the original, is never allowed in translating, 
and those who do so must expect to be considered as either ad- 
vocates for a favourite hypothesis, or pedants who are totally 
unqualified for the task. The verb rs) means to murder, as well 
as to kill, and must be here understood in the former, and not 
in the latter, sense; consequently the old English version is 
certainly the best translation, otherwise, to be consistent, the 
destruction of animals as well as men is forbidden. The LXX. 
(fovevdcess), the Vulgate (occides), and Luther (tédten), render 
it as meaning murder. The command as rendered in the new 
translation is maintained to be— 


A precept as broad as it is clear, neither does it admit of any limi- 
tation of its import, either in the animus, the occasion, or the instru- 
ment. It allows no justifiable homicide either, under command of the 
law, for the advancement of public justice, nor for the prevention of 
crimes in themselves capital. It countenances no distinction between 
justifiable, excusable, or felonious homicide. Such distinctions are va- 
luable in extenuating the circumstances of guilt, yet they do not justify a 
departure from the plain injunction against a meditated shedding of human 
blood; manslaughter being distinguishable from them all in this, that 
the malice, either expressed or implied, which is the very essence of 
murder, is there presumed to be totally wanting.” 
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The new translation contains a command that, in our opi- 
nion, does admit of limitation; the very definition of homicide, 
given in the sentence just quoted, proves this, (“a meditated 
shedding of human blood,”) for there can be no meditated shed- 
ding of human blood without malice ; and of the three kinds of 
homicide only one has malice, viz., felonious: consequently to it 
only does the command, as understood by Mr. Levi, apply. 
How did the Jews themselves understand this command? Did 
they do anything to countenance the idea that in consequence of 
it, magistrates had no right to inflict capital punishment? or, 
in other words, did the command, in their opinion, allow justi- 
fiable or excusable homicide? That they understood it to mean 
the forbidding only of felonious homicide or murder is proved 
on evidence the most convincing, which no reasoning, however 
plausible, can enable any one to deny. They never considered 
it to be murder if an individual killed another in just and lawful 
defence ; they never maintained the legal execution of justice to 
be murder (Deut. xix. 11; Exod. xxi. 14), because it did not 
bring on them, but on the contrary, put away the guilt of inno- 
cent blood: “The elders of his city shall deliver him into the 
hand of the avenger; and thou shalt put away the guilt of in- 
nocent blood from Israel, that it may go well with thee ” (Deut. 
xix. 12, 13; xxi. 9). The penalty of death was inflicted for 
other crimes than that of murder ; and if justifiable homicide 
was not allowed, the Jews must have continually broken the 
command ; but as they were commanded by God to act as they 
did, “ shall not murder” must be the correct and only meaning 
of the command. 

It is, therefore, evident that there is nothing in the Jewish 
code to justify the following illustration given by Mr. Levi to 
prove that the command was not limited :— 


“What difference can we perceive, for example, in the moral turpi- 
tude of a malefactor, an executioner, and a soldier? Each of these act 
intentionally, and with premeditation, and the only difference is, that the 
executioner and the soldier (!) stain their own hands in the blood of their 
fellow-creatures upon command of the magistrates or of the general. A 
striking comparison has been made of the circumstances which attend the 
moral guilt of an assassin and a soldier (!).” 


Here follows a long extract from a work entitled, Thou shalt 
not Kill, by one William Stokes, in which a soldier is proved, to 





” 


g “The cruelty in this case,” says Dr. Ogden, “ were to spare, and mercy were 
a second murder. Some other offences also, though they be less heinous than this, 
it may be necessary, for the public good, to punish in the same manner ; and there 
are examples of the like salutary severity among the laws that came from God.” 
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the writer’s satisfaction, to be worse than an assassin! “ He 
perpetrates the same deed without even the low plea of revenge 
or a palliation.” If Mr. Levi had stated that he objected to 
some of the opinions expressed in the extract, we would not 
have quoted from one of the most uncharitable, unchristian, 
attacks against a most honourable profession ; but as he does 
not object to them, and even thinks the arguments unanswer- 
able, we will in a few words shew the fallacy of the comparison. 
No one is justified in maintaining that an individual in conse- 
quence of being a soldier is morally guilty ; consequently, it is 
a mere assumption to assert that the soldier is morally guilty as 
well as the assassin. If we put the argument in a logical form, 
the fallacy will be apparent ; the profession of arms is criminal ; 
soldiers belong to the profession of arms, therefore they are 
criminals, and must be classed with malefactors and assassins. 
This conclusion would be correct if one of the premises did not 
happen to be false, and not in the least supported by facts ; 
when, however, facts are given which prove the profession of 
arms to be criminal, then, but not till then, will we admit that 
a soldier can be compared with an assassin. But no comparison 
can be made when the objects compared have distinct and sepa- 
rate qualities common to neither of them ; that the assassin and 
soldier have qualities common to neither of them, is proved by 
the fact that the soldier protects, and does not molest, like the 
assassin, the inhabitants or government who employs him. 

In the appendix on The Judicial or Civil Laws of Moses, 
Mr. Levi states that the command, “ Thou shalt not kill,” to- 
gether with the Levitical law of capital punishment, “ can scarcely 
be made to explain each other.” For scarcely substitute cannot. 
The translation, “Thou shalt not murder,” must, therefore, be 
understood as the true meaning of the command, otherwise the 
Jews were governed by lawgivers who must have wanted that 
wisdom which is generally considered to belong to their class. 
We are astonished that an individual of Mr. Levi’s abilities 
should imagine that such fallacious reasoning as the following 
could convince any one capable of thinking for himself :— 


“Whilst the ten commandments were universal in their nature, the 
Levitical law was essentially of a Jocal character. ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ 
is a great moral command: the punishment for the crime of so doing is 
a civil institution. The former is of perpetual and universal obligation. 
Can it be so said of the latter ?”’ 


_ Why separate what must be considered a part of the Levi- 
tical law? If the part be universally binding, so must the 
whole; the ten commandments are a portion, and the chief 
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portion, of the Levitical law, therefore the Levitical law as a 
whole is binding, and “of perpetual and universal obligation.” 
But in what manner is it binding? Who is to determine the 
degree of the restraint it makes on the human will? Such 
questions can be answered, as we are not left without positive 
commands and instructions from him who came not to destroy 
but to fulfil the law. He maintained that the ten command- 
ments were binding ; and as to the rest of the Levitical law, he 
shewed in his answers to the Jews that they did not, on account 
of their pride and conceit, understand it; e.g., “Thou shalt 
not do any work on the sabbath,” he explained and proved that 
the degree of restraint was one which admitted of considerable 
latitude ; for instance, works of mercy, etc., were not forbidden. 
To do work on the sabbath-day was by Moses punished by 
death (this was done to the man guilty of picking up sticks), 
with the sanction of the Almighty, and in so doing proved the 
lawfulness of making capital punishment extend to cases where 
murder was not the crime committed ; and that such punish- 
ment could be abolished when no longer required, is evident 
from the construction put on the command by our Saviour him- 
self. The Rev. J. F. Denham (Kitto’s Cyclopedia, art. Punish- 
ment) maintains that “if capital punishment in Christian nations 
be defended from the Mosaic law, it ought in fairness to be ex- 
tended to all the cases sanctioned by that law, and among the 
rest, as Paley argues, to the doing of any work on the sabbath- 
day.” Now we do not defend capital punishment from the 
Mosaic law, but merely assert that this law, being divine, proves 
that capital punishment is not contrary to the divine will; and 
“all the cases sanctioned by that law” (e.g., punishment of 
death for sabbath labour) are cases not contrary to the divine 
will, but not commands always to be obeyed ; they merely give 
authority to the magistrates or government, who can enforce 
the punishment, if circumstances demand it, seeing the au- 
thority for so doing is divine; otherwise, if only human, they 
could not make any crime capital. Once admit that the Levi- 
tical law is abrogated, and you for ever do away with the divine 
authority for any kind of government.” 

The last argument against capital punishment that we can 
notice, is contained in the sixteenth section, and is put in the 
form of a question: “Is the penalty of death the highest of 





h The rest of the appendix consists of a long extract from a work on The Laws 
of the Ancient Hebrews, by one Wines; the reasoning is most absurd, and concludes 
with the following sentence :—* If God were now, by special revelation, to enact a 
code of civil laws for every nation on the globe, it is not likely that any two of them 
would agree in every particular !” 
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punishments for the highest of crimes?” The following argu- 
ments are considered sufficient to justify a negative answer to 
this question. 1. It is not so corrective as “a lingering and 
indefinite punishment, which will at all times have a more cor- 
rective influence than the most certain punishment of death” 
(p. 53). This assertion is founded on the supposition that if 
the criminal be at liberty to make a desperate choice between 
immediate death or hard punishment for life, “ he will unhesi- 
tatingly prefer death to a continuation of misery.” In our 
opinion, if the criminal had the choice, he would take the con- 
tinuation, and why? because he would have a chance of escap- 
ing and of gratifying his revenge, the strongest of human 
passions, not on one individual but on society at large ; whereas 
by being put to death, society is a gainer. It will not do to 
say, the criminal may reform during his punishment, for an 
individual who has been proved guilty of one or more of the ten 
crimes now punished by death cannot reform when hatred and 
revenge have the mastery of his reason, and to allow reason to 
act you must cease the “lingering punishment ;” and if you do 
so, then the criminal is no longer different from those who have 
committed trifling offences. Independent of its insufficiency, a 
lingering punishment would be nothing else than legalized tor- 
ture. Is Mr. Levi prepared to maintain that legalized torture 
is a punisment that should be found in the criminal code of a 
Christian nation? We think not, although it is the result that 
must follow if his theory should ever be put in practice. Several 
political writers, it is true, have maintained that for crimes in- 
stigated by avarice only, slavery for life and hard work would 
be a more adequate punishment than death. “I would sub- 
scribe,” says Lord Kames in his Sketches (vol. i., p. 301), “to 
that opinion but for the following consideration, that the having 
such criminals perpetually in view, would harden our hearts, 
and eradicate pity—a capital moral passion.’ As long as such 
an objection exists, so long ought we to refuse, with this emi- 
nent lawyer, to sanction any such cruel mode of procedure. 
2. Death as a punishment has not “a salutary influence on 
society.” A long extract from the Eclectic Review is given by 
Mr. Levi to prove this, and the argument as there stated is 
considered by him to be unanswerable. It is salutary to prevent 
crime by law, because society cannot exist unless the criminal 
is prevented from encouraging others to repeat his crime: law- 





“It appears indeed,” says the same writer, ‘‘ that such a punishment would be 
more effectual than death to repress theft; but can any one doubt that society would 
suffer more by eradicating pity and humanity, than it would gain by punishing capi- 
tally every one guilty of theft?” See also Paley’s Moral Philosophy, chap. ix. 
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givers say that this cannot be done in many cases without 
making the punishment death, consequently the punishment of 
death has from its very nature a salutary influence on society. 
Executions are public not for the sake of example only, but 
because society must, and will, know if the law has been carried 
into effect or not; hence the reason why executions are never 
now, at least in this country, made private. As to the bad 
effects arising from such public exhibitions, we admit they are 
revolting ; but seeing that executions generally take place early 
in the morning, it is for parents and others to use their influence 
to hinder those they have have control over from going to see 
them ; and as education becomes more general, so will indi- 
viduals see the advantage of absenting themselves from exhibi- 
tions which from the nature of the thing must happen, unless 
executions are made private, and we hope that the time is not 
far distant when they will be so. Both the present Bishop of 
Oxford and Lord Campbell are in favour of this system, and 
have in Parliament advocated its adoption in this country ; and 
the Report just published of the Committee appointed by the 
House of Lords to consider the present mode of carrying into 
effect capital punishments, is in favour of private executions. 
In this excellent but brief Report, we find it stated that the 
witnesses examined were those “ who, from their official position, 
possessed peculiar opportunities of drawing their conclusions.” 
In Prussia and in many of the states of Germany, executions 
have been always carried into effect within the prison walls for 
the last ten or twelve years, and it is the same in many of the 
North American states and in the colony of British Guiana. 
The Report concludes with four propositions, which strongly 
recommend that executions “should in future be carried into 
effect within the precincts of the prison, or in some place secur- 
ing similar comparative privacy.” 

The fact that some who were innocent of the crime imputed 
to them have been executed, is no argument against capital 
punishment, because such things must happen ; it applies to all 
kinds of punishment, and can only cease occurring when the 
State allows of no punishment whatsoever. Man is fallible, and 
all he can do is to try to be as near perfection as possible; more 
he cannot possibly do so long as he exists: the laws which he 
makes are consequently anything but perfect, and the innocent 
must sometimes suffer ; when this is considered, the wonder is, 
not that any innocent individuals suffer, but that so few do 
suffer, seeing that man at the very best is a fallible creature. 
We do not deny that the crimes of murder and attempts to 
murder “ are only 0:00015 per cent. of the population of England 
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and Wales, or 1 in 663,807 individuals ;” but this fact will not 
justify the abolishment of capital punishment; it only proves 
that it is the means of deterring individuals from committing 
such crimes. Thus by Mr. Levi’s own shewing, the punish- 
ment of death is effectual in repressing crime and does not 
promote and encourage it. If Tom is allowed by his parents to 
go and see a public execution, and if when seeing it he knocks 
down Dick, who, when he gets up, immediately gives Tom a 
blow that is the cause of his instant death, we cannot under- 
stand how the execution that brought the two boys there, is to 
blame for this sad event. Who sent or allowed them to go? 
their parents; and they alone, and not the execution, are to 
blame. Take the case of Quennell executed in 1846. “ His 
argument was,” says Mr. Levi, ‘“‘the man did me wrong, and I 
killed him for it. This logic he had learned from the law.” If 
this is the kind of logic the students of commercial law at King’s 
College are taught, we pity them. Did Quennell collect twelve 
of his companions and call witnesses to prove that the man did 
him wrong ; and did the twelve in their collective wisdom say he 
had proved his charge? No; how then can Mr. Levi maintain 
that he learned his logic from the law? Does the law permit 
its agents to kill immediately any individual who has done wrong 
to it? No, on the contrary, its agents must collect witnesses 
to prove the wrong; and if they cannot do so, then it is con- 
cluded that no wrong has been done. The law never kills; it 
tries and condemns; a very different thing from depriving a 
fellow-creature of life simply because you alone imagine he has 
done you wrong. 

Such then are some of the arguments which prove that the 
law of nature, the law of nations, and the divine law, sanction 
capital punishment. Do they also sanction war? is the question 
we are now to consider. 

The following is Mr. Levi’s opinion of war in the abstract : 
“Violence and crime, cold and hunger, disease and sufferings 
are its attendants, ... and the results of centuries of progress 
and civilization are all laid prostrate at the altar of this martial 
divinity.’ This is a very common but most imperfect descrip- 
tion of war, as the attendants mentioned are also the attendants 
of peace. That peace and war are both blessings and evils must 
be admitted by every reader of history, and being so, the latter 
must be sanctioned by the divine law. The effects produced by 
war on individuals and states prove it to be, in many instances, a 
greater blessing than peace. The progress of civilization, in- 
stead of being hindered, is often aided and greatly advanced by 
war. “The most complete character of all antiquity,” as Bacon 
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calls Julius Cesar, when he added new kingdoms to the Roman 
empire, carried Roman civilization to Britain and other nations, 
whose very existence was unknown to the senate and people of 
Rome. “Conquest,” says the Rev. Sydney Smith, “has ex- 
plored more than ever curiosity has done, and the path for 
science has been commonly opened by the sword.” Even wars 
of ambition have enabled nations to obtain just and tolerant 
laws. Cromwell allowed all classes to enjoy religious toleration, 
and during his protectorate the Jews were allowed to build a 
synagogue in England. Napoleon Buonaparte gave to France 
the Code Napoleon, and in 1802 he made Protestants equal to 
the Roman Catholics, by recognizing them as members of a 
state church. A modern French historian has correctly defined 
ambition to be both a curse and a blessing; a curse, when it 
agitates the world without benefitting it; a blessing when it 
civilizes while agitating. War in modern times enables courage, 
generosity, disinterestedness, and other virtues, to obtain a sway 
which they never have, at least to such a degree, in a time of 
peace. It has been maintained by Lord Kames, who supports 
his assertion by facts, that “man by constant prosperity and 
peace, degenerates into a mean, impotent, and selfish animal : 
an American savage, who treasures up the scalps of his enemies 
as trophies of his prowess, is a being far superior” (Sketches, 
vol. ii.) A comparison has been made between war carried on 
by different states and lawsuits within a state—they accustom 
people to opposition, and prevent luxury and crime. During 
the French war in 1759 and 1760, there were 29 criminals con- 
demned at the Old Bailey; during 1770 and 1771, a time of 
universal peace, the criminals condemned there were 151. The 
sketch entitled, Peace and War compared, by Lord Kames, is 
by far the most unprejudiced statement of facts that we have 
met with, and as his conclusion appears to us perfectly consistent 
with the reasoning founded on these facts, we cannot refrain 
from quoting it :—“ Upon the whole, perpetual war is bad, be- 
cause it converts men into beasts of prey: perpetual peace is 
worse, because it converts men into beasts of burden. To pre- 
vent such woful degeneracy on both hands, war and peace alter- 
nately are the only effectual means ; and these means are adopted 
by Providence.” 

Before stating the divine law on war, Mr. Levi gives a sec- 
tion of his work to the consideration of “four artificial causes 
of war.” His first cause is not an artificial one in any sense of 
the term:—* The plea of self-defence—either to prevent the 
aggrandizement of a neighbouring power, or from jealousy or 
fear of our becoming afterwards the subject of its future aggres- 
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sions.” There is nothing artificial in this; wherever there is a 
community of human beings, civilized or otherwise, they cannot 
but prevent neighbouring states from making the community 
subject to their power ; it is just the working of an innate prin- 
ciple in man. The second cause is the desire to incorporate “in 
our territories other places or states which we may consider 
essential to our progress.” We do not think that Mr. Levi is 
right in considering this cause unlawful in the fullest sense of 
the term; we think, on the contrary, that it is lawful and 
righteous. Our Indian wars, and the war with the Kaffirs, are 
mentioned by him as proving his opinion to be correct ; now the 
former only prove that it is the imperative duty of a Christian 
government to do everything in their power to aid in civilizing 
the people they come in contact with, and not only is it their 
duty to do so, but they must, if they find it absolutely neces- 
sary, make war on those who hinder their efforts to diffuse the 
blessings of laws and institutions the most perfect in existence. 
What was there in the late war against the Kaffirs at the Cape of 
Good Hope that was “unjustifiable and criminal?” Is Mr. 
Levi prepared to maintain that when a colony is attacked by 
savages, it is criminal to resist such attacks? Is it criminal ex- 
termination when the savages will not discontinue their attacks, 
and are, in consequence of their own folly, killed? “The 
supposed dictates of prophecy” is the third cause. The war 
that had such an origin never existed, and as no facts are given 
to prove the contrary, it is surely strange to mention as one of 
the artificial causes of war what never was a cause; although it 
may become one should future generations fancy themselves 
wiser than their ancestors, yet this does not prove that it has 
been one. The fourth and last cause is as follows :—“ The pro- 
tection of co-religionists in foreign countries labouring under 
municipal restraints.” There are few individuals who will con- 
sider this cause as one deserving to be called “the criminality of 
religious zeal.” It is now an acknowledged part of the British 
Constitution, that the government, if requested, must protect, 
even, if necessary, with the national army and navy, co-religion- 
ists in foreign countries; Cromwell did so when “the bloody 
Piedmontese roll’d mother with infant down the rocks,” and for 
this and other instances of noble zeal in behalf of Protestants, 
both French and English writers vie with one another in express- 
ing their admiration; this they would not have done had they 
imagined the protection of co-religionists to be criminal. Mr. 
Levi thinks that the late war with Russia is an instance of a war 
arising from the fourth cause; we think that it is an instance of 
the first: that the fourth had nothing to do with the war 
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appears evident from the fact that the Porte has a perfect right, 
as an independent state, to make concessions to any Christian 
Church, and in giving more concessions to the Latin than to 
the Greek Church, we cannot find anything “ much to be re- 
gretted.” 

The thirteenth section is entitled, “ Divine Law on War,” 
and is divided into two parts, the divine law during the Old 
Testament times, and the same law during the New Testament 
dispensation. I, Mr. Levi begins with noticing some of the 
recorded instances of war in the patriarchal era, viz., Gen. xiv. 
14—16; xxxiv. 26, 29. The first, Abraham’s subduing the four 
kings, is regarded “as an instance of inconsistency of this other- 
wise most exemplary patriarch,” and as a “ failing” that cannot 
be used “as a plea for our own propensities.” If Abraham’s 
conduct was an act of inconsistency, then not only Melchizedec, 
but the Almighty himself blessed what we, according to Mr. 
Levi, are to consider “reprehensible,” There is nothing that 
requires palliation in the brave conduct of Abraham, and we 
consider, as has been already stated, the incident as positive 
proof of the lawfulness of defending our property, and assisting 
friends (Lot was Abraham’s nephew) and neighbours when at- 
tacked and overcome by enemies. The circumstance mentioned 
in the thirty-fourth chapter of Genesis is considered to be a 
sudden assault “on the city of Shechem for a private injury 
committed against the daughter of Jacob.” That the injury 
was not a private one, and did not concern only the daughter of 
Jacob, is evident, as the insult was of such a nature as to effect 
the honour and very existence of Jacob’s family, and, conse- 
quently, Jacob’s sons had good cause to be “grieved and very 
wroth ” at the crime (see ver. 7), which they justly punished by 
making war on the city; if this war had been an unjust and 
unlawful one they assuredly would not have prospered, but it 
was otherwise, as “the terror of God was upon the cities, and 
they did not pursue after the sons of Jacob.” Can these two 
cases, asks Mr. Levi, be held as a precedent to justify war? We 
answer in the affirmative, and we think the divine law warrants 
us in so doing. Mr. Levi proceeds to consider “ the manner in 
which the Jewish people became the possessors of the Holy 
Land,” which, in his opinion, was “entirely by the direction 
and under the guidance of the divinity.” Here, then, we have 
a people or nation on its march with commanders appointed by 
God himself; if the Peace Society, and those who agree with 
them in considering war as unscriptural and criminal, are right 
in asserting “it is in vain that by ingenious reasoning we en- 
deavour to find in the Scripture the sanctions for war,” and that 
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reduction of armaments and “ periodical congresses of nations,” 
ete., are the only just and lawful means by which disputes, in- 
sults, and misgovernments can be lessened, and, eventually, 
totally abolished, we must find, in the narrative of this cele- 
brated journey, no accounts of battles, etc., but the transactions 
of congresses of the different nations to whom ambassadors 
must have been sent. If, however, war is “scriptural” and not 
criminal, then we must find narratives of well-contested battle 
fields, of victory and of defeat, and transactions, not of con- 
gresses, but of councils of war. Now it so happens that we 
have a faithful and most minute account of this journey, and 
from it we learn that the Israelites had a standing army, chiefly 
composed of infantry, which fought several battles, consequently, 
we cannot but conclude that war is not contrary to the divine 
law.* It is, therefore, perfectly consistent with facts to assert 
that the Israelites “ were harassed by various nations, and were 
under the necessity of fighting their way inch by inch till they 
arrived at their promised possessions,” and that “the Jewish 
wars proceeded from the express command of God ;” but to 
maintain that these wars were also “intended for the punish- 
ment and destruction of idolatrous nations” (p. 83), is to assert 
what is inconsistent with the narrative of the events as they are 
recorded in the Scriptures. War was made on the idolatrous 
nations only because they refused, hindered, and assaulted the 
Israelites in their journey, and only such nations were punished 
by having war declared against them. Mr. Levi thinks that the 
questions, Would God “at any time have commanded what is in 
itself immoral and unrighteous? If war be in itself criminal, 
would God have so ordered it?” are questions “of impossible 
solution.” In our opinion they are questions very easily solved, 
for what constitutes a thing criminal or immoral? Is it human 
or divine authority that makes it so? The child says to his 
parent, Why is stealing bad? What answer does the parent 
give? Surely not, it is bad because I say it is bad, but, it is bad 
because God says it is bad, and being criminal and unrighteous 
he does not permit it. The very same reasoning applies to war ; 
if it is bad, then God does not permit it, but he does, according 
to Mr. Levi’s own shewing, therefore war is not immoral or 
criminal. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. There are 
occasions when war is bad, but there are also occasions when 
stealing cannot be considered an evil, e.g., when a starving 
mother steals to obtain food for a starving child; there is no 





& The reader will find a full and particular account of the army of Israel in the 
article War, by Lieut-Colonel C. W. Smith, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 
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law, human or divine, that can punish this act, as it cannot be 
considered a crime. What parent, however, would, because of 
exceptions, say to his child that stealing is good? So no exceptions 
hinder us from believing war to be allowed by God. “It is im- 
possible but that offences will come, but woe unto them through 
whom they come,” is no doubt a divine command, but how can 
woe overtake those who bring the offences? The narrative of the 
journey proves that war is the divine means by which this is 
accomplished. 

II. It appears from what is recorded in the New Testament, 
that the profession of a lawyer is the only profession that is con- 
demned by our Lord :—“ Woe unto you, also, lawyers! for ye 
lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves 
touch not the burdens with one of your fingers” (Luke xi. 46). 
If the profession of a soldier is criminal and totally unworthy 
of a good man’s attention, we would expect to find a record of 
a similar condemnation; as no such condemnation is recorded, 
we maintain the assertion made by Paley, that the profession 
of a soldier is nowhere forbidden or condemned, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the facts recorded in the New Testament. This 
celebrated writer, in his Moral Philosophy (ch. xii.), mentions 
Luke iii. 14; Acts x. 1, etc., as instances which prove the truth 
of his assertion; they are also alluded to by Mr. Levi, who con- 
siders them to be “illustrations of inconsistencies often unac- 
countable in characters otherwise bright with piety and good- 
ness!” In his fourth chapter he gives seven methods “for 
promoting international justice and peace,” the first being “ ex- 
tension of religion.” Many who are recipient, says Mr. Levi, 
of “the grace and power” of the prince of peace, “ swell the 
number of those who disseminate the principle, or commit the 
crime of war, and thus clothe the guilt itself with the sanction 
of religion.” The fact that such men as Colonel Blackader, 
Colonel Gardiner, Captain Vicars, etc., were brave and pious 
soldiers, ought to hinder the members of the Peace Society 
from calling those who belong to the profession of arms, “ per- 
formers of deeds involving the perdition of immortal souls,” 
“assassins,” and “executioners.” The official organ of this 
Society, the Herald of Peace, contains in the July number an 
article entitled, “Soldiership and Christianity,” in which it is 
stated that a soldier is nothing else than a “ blind instrument 
for the performance of acts having a moral character, without 
consulting the voice of conscience, or paying the slightest heed 
to the will of his master.” The lives of the celebrated men we 
have just mentioned prove that this is not the case; and to 
assert that in military service there must be “ the total surrender 
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of individual conscience to the control and authority of another,” 
is to maintain what we cannot, we will not, believe, because if 
we did, then Colonel Gardiner, Colonel Blackader, etc., said 
and wrote what they knew was false, and contrary to their ex- 
perience. 

In reference to Captain Vicars’ life the question is asked, 
“Will any body explain to us how a man, entertaining such 
views and feelings as these, as to the inexpressible value and im- 
portance of salvation, could nevertheless behold and be himself 
an instrument in hurling scores and hundreds of immortal spirits 
into eternity, in what he at any rate must have considered an 
unsaved condition?” Although no one has a right to ask such 
a question as this, yet we will give the desired explanation in the 
words of the late Dr. Crichton ; “ While Christianity condemns 
decidedly unjust aggressions and unnecessary bloodshed—while 
it recommends strongly to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace,—it inculcates, at the same time, energy and ac- 
tivity when the country requires the aid of defensive arms. Such 
being the case, every patriotic citizen will feel it his duty to 
make his private inclinations give way to the general interest” 
(Life of Blackader, p. 28). Mr. Levi thinks that “the pulpit 
—the great engine of Christianity—has been too often desecrated 
by warlike and inflammatory addresses. Surely it is not dese- 
crating the pulpit to aid and assist Government in its endeavours 
to carry on war when State necessity demands it? Far be it 
from the pulpit to aid those who, urged on by the spirit of ava- 
rice, would try to hinder any war which a good Government 
thinks proper to carry on, because it must interfere with com- 
merce, and thus prevent them from gratifying their passion for 
gain. 

2nd. “ Commerce, science, and art.”’—The history of Great 
Britain proves that war has done more to promote the welfare 
and civilization of the human race than commerce, etc., ever did. 
In fact, during peace, the spirit of gain hinders Christian civili- 
zation from progressing :— 


“Peace in her vineyard—yes ! but a company forges the wine. 
When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 
Is it peace or war? better war! loud war by land and by sea,— 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones.” 


Commerce and not war supplied the Kaffirs at the Cape with 
muskets, powder, etc., although those who sold or bartered 





+ Among the cheap tracts printed and circulated by the Peace Society are the fol- 
lowing,— The Unlawfulness of Defensive War. Liberty not to be advanced by the sword! 
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them well knew that these articles were to be used against their 
own countrymen. 

Commerce is now considered to be the great promoter of 
civilization, and in consequence of its appealing to the strongest 
of human passions—the love of gain, its adherents are daily en- 
creasing. To the benefit of society? Facts hinder us from an- 
swering this question in the affirmative. A report of a late 
committee of the House of Lords states that “there is scarcely 
a single article of daily use which it is possible to procure gen- 
uine, from ordinary shops.” At the commencement of the late 
war, instances occurred of great cupidity on the part of Govern- 
ment contractors. 

3rd. “ Internal Reforms of States.”—But for an appeal to 
arms this great nation could not have obtained many of the re- 
forms which we now enjoy. 

4th. “ Holy Alliance.”—The text of the one proposed in 
1816 by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, but with no comments, 
is given. In the First Article, it is stated that “the three con- 
tracting monarchs will remain united. . . and considering them- 
selves as members of one country, they will afford each other, 
on every occasion and in every place, assistance, aid, and suc- 
cour, etc.” This shews the real object of the Holy Alliance was 
not “peace and good will towards men,” but a desire to bind 
one another in keeping and getting territory. ° 

5th. “ Arbitration Treaties.”—The method, we admit, can 
greatly assist in promoting international justice and peace, but 
it cannot in every case supersede an appeal to arms. 

The 6th, “ Congress of Nations,” is chimerical, as it would 
take years, perhaps generations, before the “ ambassadors from 
all civilized nations” could agree (if they could) to a “ code of 
International Law,” which code would require to be revised 
frequently, and might itself become, in the case of one of the 
nations violating its conditions, the cause of war instead of a 
prevention. 

7th. “ Reduction of armaments.”—This, in Mr. Levi’s opinion, 
is the most important method “for promoting international 
peace.” Instead of being a most important method, we think it 
one of the most ineffectnal of the methods given by him; for let 
it be known that a nation has a small, if any, standing army, 
and immediately such a nation becomes the object of desire to 
neighbouring nations having larger standing armies ; and unless 
such a nation, as in the case of Turkey, has powerful and faith- 
ful allies, nothing can prevent it, unless it be the emigration of 
the inhabitants—an idea the Dutch Republic once entertained— 
from becoming the territory of more powerful nations. 
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The first of the methods we have just considered is the only 
one that can, and must eventually, hinder mankind from de- 
stroying one another. This, however, cannot take place if we 
do not refrain from applauding those who belong to the military 
profession ; for it has been truly and eloquently asserted by the 
historian Gibbon, “ As long as mankind shall continue to bestow 
more liberal applause on their destroyers than on their bene- 
factors, the thirst of military glory will ever be the vice of the 
most exalted characters.” It is related in ancient history of 
Archimedes, the great mathematician, that when explaining to 
the king of Syracuse the effect of the power of motion, he 
uttered the daring exclamation, “Give me another world for a 
fulcrum, and I will move this earth.’ What Archimedes so 
greatly desired in his physical investigations, was also earnestly 
wished for by the philosophers of Greece and Rome in their 
religious speculations. For many long years did they vainly toil 
and labour to find out that “chief good,” as they called it, 
which should lift the heart of man from sensuality, superstition, 
war, and other results of evil passions. What then, it may be 
asked, can make mankind turn from the indulgence of evil 
inclinations, since the strongest efforts of unassisted reason 
could not succeed? The question is answered by the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, who says it is “the peace of God which 
passes all understanding,” that can accomplish this (Phil. iv. 7). 
Those who possess this peace are enabled to refrain from those 
fleshly lusts which cause wars and fightings, and are consequently 
always willing to extend the blessings of that religion which, 
through the influence of God’s Holy Spirit, has been the means 
of giving them that peace of God which none but those who 
possess it can understand. 

If our remarks should appear to Mr. Levi severe, and suffi- 
cient to make him exclaim with Parolles, “ My lord, you give 
me most egregious indignity,” we can only say with Lafen, “ Ay, 
with all my heart ; and thou art worthy of it :’” and should he, 
as Parolles did, assert that it is not deserved, then we give 
Lafen’s reply, “ Yes, every dram of it; and I will not bate 
thee a scruple.” 

P.S. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL BOOK OF TOBIT. 


Berore entering upon a very brief discussion of the question, Is 
the Apocryphal Book of Tobit a fictitious legend, or does it con- 
tain a narrative of facts? we will offer an introductory remark 
on the supposed history of Judith. 

In a former paper is the following sentence :*— 


“If we suppose Sennacherib to have reigned only ten years, and 
Esarhaddon thirty, the eighteenth of Nabuchodonosor would have very 
nearly coincided with the fortieth of Manasseh ; and the age of Judith at 
the siege of Bethulia must have been sixty-seven years.” 


The real meaning of this passage is, of course, that if the united 
reigns of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon amounted to forty years, 
then would the eighteenth of Nabuchodonosor nearly coincide 
with the fortieth of Manasseh. 

Now Sir H. Rawlinson has recently given it as his opinion 
that Sennacherib reigned from B.c. 702 to 680, i. e., twenty-two 
years, and that Esarhaddon reigned from B.c. 680 to 660, i. e., 
twenty years ; hence their united reigns may be believed to have 
amounted to at least forty-two years. According, therefore, to 
the data of the Book of Judith, the heroine must have been 
about sixty-seven years of age at the time of the siege of Bethulia, 
when her beauty captivated Holofernes. 

Again, Sir H. R. thinks that Asshur-bani-pal was the name 
of Esarhaddon’s successor; and this is unfavourable to the 
notion that he was known in Judea by a title almost, or rather 
altogether, identical with that of the later Chaldean King Ne- 
buchadnezzar. And, elsewhere,’ Sir H. R. has observed that “a 





@ Journal of Sacred Literature, July, 1856, p. 356. At the foot of the page it is 
stated that ‘ Amon was seventy-two years old at the death of Manasseh.” This is an 
error of the press ; it should be twenty-two. 

b Outlines of Assyrian History, p. xl. At that time Sir. H. R. thought it possible 
that the name of Esarhaddon’s successor might be written Assur-adon-pal. In p. xx. 
of the Outlines it is said that ‘“‘ Nebo, or Mercury was held in great veneration both in 
Assyria and Babylonia.” But it has not yet been found that the name of Nebo is an 
element in the names of any of the Assyrian kings whose tablets and cylinders have 
been found in the recent excavations. 

It was observed in the paper on Judith, that it is impossible to identify Esar- 
haddon with the apocryphal Nabuchodonosor. Indeed, Sir H. Rawlinson has very 
recently stated that ‘‘ there is an almost perfect cylinder of Esarhaddon in the British 
Museum, which gives an epitome of the events of this king’s reign, but the matter is 
not arranged in the form of annals.” If Sir H. R. had found in the inscription of this 
cylinder, anything resembling the expedition of Holofernes, and the siege of Bethulia, 
he would doubtless have mentioned it. 
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vast number of relics have been found of this king; but those 
which are of an historical nature relate almost exclusively to his 
wars with the King of Susiana.” If this assertion rests upon a 
correct decipherment and interpretation of the Assyrian tablets, 
it is certainly calculated to discourage us from identifying this 
Assyrian sovereign with the supposed Nabuchodonosor of the 
Apocryphal Book of Judith. 

They who are of opinion that it can be proved that Judith is 
a work of fiction, from the beginning to the end, will probably 
have little difficulty in coming to a similar conclusion concern- 
ing the Apocryphal Book of Tobit. In the introductory portion 
of this work we have (if our Authorized Version can be relied 
upon) the following statement,— 


“When I was in mine own country, in the land of Israel, being but 
young, all the tribe of Nepthali, my father, fell from the house of Jeru- 
salem, which was chosen out of all the tribes of Israel, that all the tribes 
should sacrifice there.... Now all the tribes which together revolted, and 
the house of my father Nephthali, sacrified unto the heifer Baal. But I 
alone went often to Jerusalem, at the feasts, as it was ordained unto all 
the people of Israel by an everlasting decree.” 


Now the obvious meaning of this passage would seem to be that 
it was not until after the birth of Tobit, and while he was yet 
young, that the ten tribes revolted from the house of David. 
But this secession of the tribes occurred in the first year of 
Rehoboam, cir. 975 B.c. We are told that Tobit died when one 
hundred and fifty-eight years old. If, therefore, we suppose him 
to have been born in 975 B.c., his death would have happened in 
817 B.c., a few years before the assassination of King Amaziah 
at Lachish. 

But we learn from the Apocryphal Book of which we are 
speaking, that Tobit and his wife were carried captive into Nine- 
veh, apparently by Enemassar (Shalmaneser) the father of Sen- 
nacherib, 7.e., cir. 721 B.c., nearly one hundred years after the 
time in which he ought, consistently with the supposed history, 
to have died. It may, however, be said that the inhabitants of 
Thisbe, the birth-place of Tobit, were carried into captivity by 
Tiglath Pileser, 740 B.c. But this latter date, being some 
eighty years later than that of Tobit’s decease, would not remove 
the difficulty (2 Kings xv. 29). 

It may be not unreasonably said that in this matter we are 
bound to believe that the seeming’ blunder had its origin in the 





e The Septuagint, or rather the Greek copy of Tobit, would, however, seem to 
declare, as plainly as our English Version, that it was while Tobit was yet young, 
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carelessness of transcribers, as it is not possible to think that 
Tobit (or his biographer) could have fallen into such a manifest 
error. Before we speak too peremptorily on this subject, let us 
see what he says of Sennacherib, and how far his statements are 
to be depended on, in reference to the facts of Assyrian history, 
where he appears to have been almost as grossly ignorant, or as 
rashly inventive. 

If we look at verses 18—21, of the first chapter of this Apo- 
cryphal work, we find the following passage : 


“And if the King? Sennacherib had slain any, when he was come, and 
fled from Judea, I buried them privily; for in his wrath he killed many ; 
but the bodies were not found when they were sought for of the king. 
And when one of the Ninevites went and complained of me to the king, 
that I buried them, and hid myself; understanding that I was sought for 
to be put to death, I withdrew myself for fear. Then all my goods were 
taken forcibly away, neither was there anything left me, beside my wife 
Anna, and my son Tobias. And there passed noé* five and fifty days, 
before two of his sons killed him, and they fled into the mountains of 
Ararath, and Sarchedonus his son reigned in his stead; who appointed 
over his father’s accounts Archiacharus, my brother Anael’s son.” 


Is it not a fair and obvious inference from this passage that 
not more than a few wecks, or, at the utmost, a few months, had 
elapsed after Sennacherib’s return from Judza to Nineveh, 
when “all the goods of Tobit were forcibly taken away ;” and 
that before the end of rirty-rive days after this act of vio- 
lence, Sennacherib was murdered by his two sons? And would 
it not be doing violence to this autobiographical record of the 
supposed Tobit, were we to infer that a full twelvemonth passed, 
between the return of Sennacherib to Nineveh, and his assassina- 
tion in the temple of Nisroch? In short, must we not come to 





that the ten tribes revolted. Kal dre funy (eye TwBir) ev tH xdpa pov, ev TT yn 
IapahA, vewrépov pov bytos, waoa pvd} Tod NepOarl Tod watpds wou awéatn amd 
Tov olkou ‘leporoAvpwv. 

@ Our version agrees with the Greek copy,—Kai ¢f tia améxrewe Sevvaxnply 6 
Bacircis, bre HAVE Helywv ex THS lovdaias, Fava avrods KAéwTwv. . .. MopevOtis St 
els trav ev Nwevn, dredeite Te Bacire wept euod Sri OdwTw avTods, Kal expUBny. ... 
kal Sinprdye wdvra 7a dadpxovTd pov... Kal dv dipAOov Hucpas wevrhKovta, éws ob 
améxreway autdv of S00 viol avrov. The Greek copy, however, has only “fifty” 
(wevtnkovta) instead of “ fifty-five.” 

¢ In topographical matters there is a somewhat similar affectation of minuteness of 
detail. The book “ of the words of Tobit . . . who in the time of Enemassar, King of 
the Assyrians, was led captive out of Thisbe, which is at the right hand (¢« deiiav, to 
the south) of that city which is called properly Nephtali, in Galilee, above Aser.” 
On examining the lot of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 32—38), we do not find the name of 
Thisbe; this is of course not decisive, as there may have been such a name among 
the villages, though not among the “ fenced cities ;” or a town of that name may have 
been afterwards built in the territory of Naphtali. 
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the conclusion, if we admit the authenticity of the supposed 
Tobit’s narrative, that Sennacherib certainly did not live an 
entire year after his return from Judea to Nineveh. 

Now let us turn to ancient history, and to the recently dis- 
interred Assyrian monuments, for information concerning the 
length of Sennacherib’s reign, and the year of his reign in which 
the miraculous destruction of the hundred and eighty-five 
thousand caused his hasty flight from Judea to his Assyrian 
metropolis. 

From Assyrian inscriptions, Dr. E. Hincks thinks it to be 
certain that this disastrous event occurred in the third year of 
Sennacherib; and it may perhaps be considered absolutely cer- 
tain that it did not happen later than his fourth year. And if 
we suppose (as did many before the discovery of the monuments 
of Khorsabad and Koyunjik) that this king reigned only/ seven 
years, then, if we are to accept the apocryphal book before us as 
authentic history or biography, Sennacherib must have employed 
himself from time to time, during three or four years, in putting 
Israelites to death, whom Tobit secretly buried; and that three 
or four years must have passed in this way before the king com- 
manded the bodies to be sought for, and discovered what Tobit 
had so long been doing. 

But the Greek writer Polyhistor assigned eighteen years to 
the reign of Sennacherib; and this view Sir H. Rawlinson pre- 
ferred to the shorter period mentioned above. Subsequently 
Sir H. Rawlinson discovered an Assyrian inscription, in which 
mention was made of the twenty-second year of Sennacherib ; 
and he appears to be of opinion that this monarch reigned only 
twenty-two years. Surely this must at once force us to admit 
that all that the author of Tobit has written about Sennacherib’s 
conduct after his return to Nineveh, and the supposed interval 
of Jess than fifty-five days between the violent seizure of Tobit’s 
goods and the death of Sennacherib, is mere fiction, introduced 
with a view to give an air of genuineness and authenticity to 
the work. 

It is, doubtless, not matter of reasonable surprise that both 
Jewish and Christian readers of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
Septuagint Version should be inclined to think that Sennacherib 
did not long survive the disastrous retreat from Judea. The 
words of the Hebrew and Septuagint are here quoted : 





f Col. Taylor’s cylinder, now in the British Museum, contains the annals of the 
first eight years of Sennacherib, which have just been lithographed. It may be there- 
fore considered as established beyond reasonable doubt, that Sennacherib lived at least 
four (more probably five) years after his return to Nineveh. It is to be hoped that 
Sir H. Rawlinson and Mr. Talbot may yet throw important light upon this subject. 
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PT I) Wee IARC Iw AM YON Kai amijpe at éropevOn cai 
JeTe. yoy po ma mnRse wen om dméatpee Levvaxnpip Baarrevs 
ayn wen (r33) aye) Acovpwwy, kal wKknoev ev Nwevy. 
wee see" Kai eyeveto avtov mpooxuvovrvtos ev 
ouxw Mesepax, to Ocov avtod, Kai 
Aépapeér\ex Kai Sapacap of viol 

dvtod ératagtay dutov év paxaipa. 
All this is fairly represented in our own Authorized Version : 
“So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went and re- 
turned, and dwelt (3, exnoe) at Nineveh. And it came to pass, 
as he was worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, that 
Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword” 
(2 Ki. xix. 36, 37.) The Hebrew verb, here rendered “ dwelt,” 
does not decide the question whether Sennacherib survived the 
miraculous destruction of his host one year or twenty years. It 
must however be understood as a declaration that he never again 
led an invading army into Judea, and in after ages,’ when all 
accurate knowledge of Sennacherib’s subsequent history had 
been lost, the readers of the Hebrew and Septuagint Scriptures 
would naturally interpret 2x and @«ncev, according to inferences 
drawn from the preceding context. They would not unreason- 
ably think that so daring and impious a blasphemer against the 
God of Israel would not be long permitted to survive his heaven- 
destroyed host ; and this view would be strengthened as they read 
the words of the Most High: “ Behold I will send a blast upon him, 
and he shall hear a rumour, and return to his own land; and I 
will cause him to fall by the sword in his own land” (Is. xxxvii. 7). 
This, like the preceding passage, shews that the discomfited and 
humbled Sennacherib was never to enter Judea again, but does not 
determine the length of the interval between his return and his 
“falling by the sword in his own land.” And when we calmly 
reflect on all the circumstances, we shall reverently acknowledge 
that in the miraculous destruction of the 185,000, whom the 
destroying angel slew in one night, the Lord Jehovah had 
awfully and sufficiently glorified himself as the God of Israel in 





9 Berosus the priest of Belus, and a native of Babylon, who wrote a Chaldean his- 
tory in Greek, is supposed to have lived not later than 261—246 B.c. The following 
version of a quotation made by Josephus from this writer—‘ Sennacherib retired him- 
self (from Judea) into his city, where, after he had lived for a time, he was traitor- 
ously slain by his two sons, Adrammelech and Selenar”—would seem to prove that 
an inaccurate tradition as to the length of Sennacherib’s reign, already prevailed in 
Babylon in the time of Berosus. As Jews were doubtless to be found in consi- 
derable numbers at Babylon, in the time of Berosus, it is quite possible that he may 
have seen and consulted the Hebrew Scriptures, and may have given his own view of 
the meaning of the verb 2% as an indefinite expression of the interval between the 
return of Sennacherib and his murder by his sons. As a Chaldean, Berosus would 
have little difficulty in understanding the language of the Old Testament. 
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the sight of both Jews and Gentiles. The king’s ignominious 
flight and return would read a far more impressive lesson to the 
Ninevites, than would the tidings that their fierce and haughty 
monarch had perished with his fallen host. And Sennacherib 
himself would long carry in his memory the rankling and cor- 
roding recollection of disappointment and shame, which, as there 
was no hope of successful revenge, would embitter his life, and 
be a protracted and painful punishment; a punishment which, 
like Cain, he would long feel unable to bear. 

Another apparent error is now to be noticed. It is expressly 
stated in the second verse of the fourteenth chapter, that Tobit 
was fifty-eight years old when he lost his sight in the following 
manner. Having made a grave after sunset, and buried one of 
his countrymen, he adds— 


“The same night also I returned from the burial,” and slept by the 
wall of my court-yard, being polluted (through the funeral) and my face 
was uncovered: and I knew not that there were sparrows in the wall, and 





h This anecdote has in itself the appearance of a childish fiction, and we cannot 
hesitate to regard it as such when we connect it with the absurdities which follow,— 
the killing of the seven husbands of Raguel’s daughter by the evil spirit Asmodeus,— 
that Raphael was sent to scale away the whiteness of Tobit’s eyes, and give Raguel’s 
daughter for a wife to Tobias the son of Tobit,—that at the self-same time Tobit 
came home and entered into his house in Nineveh, and Sarah the daughter of Raguel 
came down from her upper chamber in Ecbatane,—that in the Tigris, not far from 
Nineveh, a fish leaped out of the river, large enough to devour Tobias, who was 
washing himself,—that the supposed angel Raphael, under the name of Azarias, 
deliberately replied to Tobias, who asked him the use of the liver, heart, and gall of 
the fish.—“ Touching the heart and the liver, if a devil or any evil spirit trouble any, 
we must make a smoke thereof before the man or the woman, and the party shall be 
no more vexed ; as for the gall, it is good to anoint a man that hath whiteness in his 
eyes, and he shall be healed,—that Tobias, at Ecbatane, took embers of perfumes, and 
put the heart and liver of the fish thereupon, which when the evil spirit had smelled, 
he fled into the utmost parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him. It may be objected 
that these puerile absurdities do not affect the truth of the three recorded facts, that 
(1), the ten tribes revolted when Tobit was young, (2,) that Sennacherib did not live 
so long as one or two years after his return from Judea, and (3), that Nineveh was 
taken by Nabuchodonosor and Assuerus, before the death of Tobias. Be it so; and 
let these three facts stand upon their own merits. 

There may, however, be a twofold danger to youthful minds from these idle and 
ridiculous stories. Some may begin with laughing at these, and end in deriding the 
miracles of Holy Writ; others may be prepared, through receiving these as true, to 
believe in the monkish legends of Romish tradition. 

A learned writer says of the Book of Tobit—“ It contains so many rabbinical 
fables and allusions to the Babylonian demonology, that many learned men consider it 
as an ingenious and amusing fiction, calculated to form a pious temper, and to teach 
the most important duties.” We can scarcely, however, think the well-meaning 
author of Tobit to have been either a judicious or a well-informed person. 

It is to be hoped that, in the forthcoming edition of the Rev. T. H. Horne’s 
valuable Introduction, the two apocryphal legends of Tobit and Judith will be de- 
scribed in their proper character, and that he will endeavour to ascertain from the 
Assyrian inscriptions of Esarhaddon and his successor, how far there is reason to be- 
lieve that the siege of Bethulia by Holofernes ever occurred. 
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mine eyes being open, the sparrows muted warm dung into mine eyes, 
and a whiteness (Aev«uw ara) came into mine eyes and I went to the phy- 
sicians, but they helped me not: moreover, Achiacarus did nourish me 
until I went into Elymais.” 


This misfortune is evidently said to have happened to Tobit 
after the murder of Sennacherib. In the opinion of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sennacherib was assassinated, cir. 680 B.c. But it 
is expressly stated (xiv. 11) that Tobit died at the age of one 
hundred and fifty-eight years, i.e., he therefore survived Senna- 
cherib at least one hundred years, and died cir. 580 B.c. 

And what date are we to accept for the final capture of 
Nineveh by the Medes and Babylonians? Some have thought 
that this important event occurred cir. 608-7,—Dr. E. Hincks 
believes it to have happened cir. 625 B.c.,—and even they who 
are of opinion that Nineveh fell after the eclipse in 585, will not 
place its fall later than 580 z.c.' Even on the last of these sup- 
positions the final siege of the Assyrian metropolis must have 
commenced before the death of Tobit, and its capture have oc- 


curred within Jess than two years after that death. 
Let us now compare these conclusions with the following 
extracts from this Apocryphal Book :— 


The death of Tobit. 


“And when Tobit was very aged, he 
called his son (Tobias), and the six sons 
of his son, and said to him, My son take 
thy children, for behold I am aged, and 
ready to depart out of this life. Go into 
Media, my son, for I surely believe those 
things which Jonas the prophet spake of 
Nineve ; that it shall be overthrown, and 
that for a time peace shall rather be in 
Media....And now, my son, depart out of 
Nineve, because that those things which 
the prophet Jonas spake, shall surely come 
to pass....And bury me decently, and thy 
mother with me, but tarry no longer at 
Nineve.... When he had said these things, 
he gave up the ghost in the bed, being an 
hundred and eight and fifty years old; 
and he buried him honorably” (Tobit xiv. 
3—11. 


The death of Tobias the son of 
Tobit. 


« And when Anna his mo- 
ther was dead, Tobias buried 
her with his father Tobit; 
but Tobias departed with his 
wife and children to Ecba- 
tane, to Raguel his father-in- 
law, where he became old with 
honour, and he buried his fa- 
ther and mother-in-law ho- 
nourably, and he inherited 
their substance, and his father 
Tobit’s, And he died at Ec- 
batane in Media, being an 
hundred and twenty - seven 
years old. But before he died, 
he heard of the destruction of 
Nineve, which was taken by 
Nabuchodonosor and Assue- 
rus: and before his death he 
rejoiced over Nineve”’ (Tobit 
xiv. 12—15). 
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The writer of this Apocryphal Book tells us that Tobit was 
not more than fifty-eight years of age when Sennacherib was 
murdered, and that he lived one hundred years after that event. 
If this be true, then we may regard it as absolutely certain that 
Tobit must have died peaceably in his bed at Nineveh, and have 
been honourably buried there not later than when the Medo- 
Babylonian armies were already carrying on the final siege of 
that devoted city, if that siege really occurred after the eclipse 
of 685 B.c. 

Again, the same writer states that Tobias, after his father’s 
death, left Nineve, and went with his wife and children to 
Ecbatane, the Median capital, to Raguel, his father-in-law. 
It is added that in Ecbatane “Tobias became old with honour, 
and buried his father and mother-in-law honourably, and he 
inherited their substance, and his father Tobit’s.” It is impos- 
sible not to infer from this passage that Tobias lived many years 
in peace and prosperity at Ecbatane, after the death of his father 
Tobit at Nineve, and some few years at least after the decease 
of his father-in-law, Raguel. ‘And before his death he heard 
of the destruction of Nineve.” It is not said how long he 
survived the overthrow of Nineve, but it does not appear to 
have been very long. 

Again, we have apparently another difficulty. We find that 
when “ Tobit was come to the age of a man,” he married Anna, 
who became the mother of Tobias (i. 9). It seems certain that 
the writer would have us understand that Tobias was born before 
the overthrow of Samaria by Shalmaneser or Enemessar. But 
if Sennacherib fled from Judea in the fourteenth of Hezekiah 
(cir. 702-1), then must Samaria have been taken in the sixth of 





i If we agree with Sir H. Rawlinson that Sennacherib died cir. 680 3.c., then 
must Tobit have died cir. 580 8.c, and that after the commencement of the final 
siege of Nineveh by Cyaxares and Nabopolassar, which however did not occur so 
late as one hundred (or even ninety) years after the murder of Sennacherib. Accord- 
ing to the apocryphal narrative Tobias survived his father a considerable time, and it 
was not until many years after the death of Tobit that Nineveh was taken by the 
Medes and Babylonians. The same narrative obviously teaches us (1.) that Tobias 
was born before the return of Sennacherib from Judea (702-1), and as he lived to the 
age of 127 years, he could not have died later than 575 B.c.; (2.) that Tobias was 
born (i. 9) before the destruction of Samaria by Shalmaneser, which happened seven 
or eight years before the flight and murder of Sennacherib, so that Tobias must have 
been boru at least as early as 708 B.c., and must have died not later than 581 B.c., 
one year before the death of his father Tobit. 

Another instance of apparent carelessness as to the consistency of the tale is found 
by comparing i. 6, with v. 13. In the former passage, Tobit having stated that all 
the tribes which revolted, sacrificed to Baal, adds, ‘‘ But J alone went often to Jeru- 
salem to the feasts.” In the latter he says, “ I know Ananias and Jonathas, sons of 
the great Samaias, as we went together to Jerusalem to worship, and they were not 
seduced by the error of our brethren.” 
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Hezekiah, cir. 710-9. If then Tobias was born even so late as 
711 B.c., he must, as he lived to the age of one hundred and 
twenty-seven years, have died 584 B.c., i.e., four years before 
the decease of his father Tobit, whom he is represented as having 
survived many years. It is also plain (i. 20) that Tobias was 
born at least as early as the return of Sennacherib from Judea. 
If this event occurred 702-1 s.c., Tobias could not have lived 
beyond 575-4 B.c., i.e., he must have died only four or five 
years after his father. 

We are now to shew how apparently contrary are the state- 
ments of the author of Tobit to some of those which are found 
in the history of Judith. Tobias goes to Ecbatane, where he 
marries the daughter of his father’s kinsman, Raguel, who gives 
him the half of his substance, and sends him back to his father 
at Nineveh (x. 10). This is supposed to have taken place about 
eight* years after Sennacherib’s return from Judea, and when 
Tobit was sixty-six years old. About ninety-two years after, 
Tobit, on his death-bed, thus addresses his son, “Go into 
Media, my son, for I surely believe those things which Jonas 
the prophet spake of Nineve, that it shall be overthrown, and 





& This circumstance furnishes us with another clue towards an approximation to 
the time of the birth of Tobias. Tobit appears to have been stricken with blindness 
shortly after the murder of Sennacherib. He continued blind for eight years (xiv. 2), 
and was restored to sight through the gall of the great fish, by his son Tobias, on the 
return of the latter from Ecbatane after his marriage with Sarah the daughter of 
Raguel. Is it unreasonable to suppose that, at the time of his marriage, Tobias was 
twenty-four or twenty-five years old? His father would not have sent him much 
earlier on a long journey into Media. This would make the age of Tobias to have 
been about sixteen or seventeen, when Sennacherib was slain, and he must have been 
born about eight years before the fall of Samaria. There is nothing inconsistent in 
this supposition with the language of the narrative, where Tobit says, ‘‘ When I was 
come to the age of a man, I married Anna of mine own kindred, and of her I begat 
Tobias. And when we were carried away captives to Nineve, all my brethren, and 
those that were of my own kindred, did eat of the bread of the Gentiles, but I kept 
myself from eating.” If Sennacherib returned from Judea cir. 701 n.c., Samaria 
was taken cir. 709 B.c., and Tobias must have been born not later than 717 B.c., 
and, as he lived one hundred and twenty-seven years, his death must have occurred 
590 B.c. before the capture of Nineveh by Cyaxares and Nabopolassar; which event 
(if the Book of Tobit be authentic) could not therefore, as some think, have hap- 
pened after the eclipse of 585 B.c., which astronomers now regard as the eclipse of 
Thales. We might, were it necessary, examine this subject more closely. Tobit 
was about fifty-eight years old when Sennacherib returned from Judea; he would 
thus have been fifty years old when he was carried away captive with his son Tobias 
by Shalmaneser. The narrative does not allow us to think that he was more than 
thirty years of age (if indeed so old) when he married; and we may believe that 
Tobias was born within two or three years after his father’s marriage. Tobias would 
thus have been born cir. 728 B.c. ; and consequently, on this view, he must have died 
cir. 601 B.c. But he died before the overthrow of Nineveh. Cyaxares, therefore, 
must have taken Nineveh Jefore 601 3B.c., about sixteen years earlier than the eclipse 
of 585 s.c. They who believe that Nineveh was taken after the eclipse of 585 B.c. 
will probably regard the apocryphal book of Tobit merely as a fictitious legend. 
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that for a time peace shall rather be in Media.” It seems fair 
to gather from this that no terrible disaster had befallen Media 
and Ecbatane during this time. Tobias stayed at Nineveh until 
the death of his mother, when he removed with his wife and 
children to Ecbatane to Raguel, his father-in-law ; “ where he 
became old with honour, and he buried his father and mother- 
in-law honourably, and he inherited their substance and his 
father Tobit’s. And he died at Ecbatane in Media.” It would 
thus seem that, from the time of the marriage of Tobias until 
his death, no terrible disaster had befallen Ecbatane. And 
when we are told that Tobias inherited the substance of his 
father-in-law Raguel, we seem to be justified in believing that 
from the day of his daughter’s marriage to his death, Raguel 
had lived in security and prosperity. 

But when we turn to the Book of Judith we find something 
calculated to surprise those who regard the Book of Tobit as a 
genuine and authentic work. We there find that a certain 
Assyrian king, who is mentioned in no other ancient record, en- 
counters and overthrows 


** All the power of the Median king Arphaxad, and all his horsemen, and 
all his chariots, and became lord of his cities, and came unto Ecbatane, 
and took the towers thereof, and spoiled (ézpovopevae, pillaged) the streets 
thereof, and turned the beauty thereof into shame. He took also Ar- 
phaxad in the mountains of Ragau, and smote him through with his 
darts, and destroyed him utterly that day.” 


It is true that Raguel and his wife may have been absent at the 
time, or, if not, may possibly, though not probably, have been 
fortunate enough to have escaped the notice of the marauding 
Assyrian soldiery. It is indeed strange that Herodotus should 
have passed over in silence this memorable capture and sack of 
Ecbatane ; but it seems far more strange that neither Tobit nor 
Tobias, who enter into so many minute details on other matters, 
should not have made the slightest allusion to the disaster which 
befel the Median metropolis—especially as Tobias must at all 
times have felt a deep interest in whatever affected the welfare 
of the father and mother of his wife Sarah. Perhaps Hero- 
dotus, during his researches into the Medo-Persian history, had 
never heard of Nabuchodonosor’s triumphant entry into Ecba- 
tane ; and is it not difficult to refrain from coming to a similar 
conclusion with regard to Tobit and Tobias? But if we admit 
the idea that even these had never received any tidings of the 
pillage of the Median capital, though from time to time, during 
all the ninety-two years which intervened between the marriage 
of Tobias and the death of Tobit, Raguel must have had opportu- 
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nities of sending messages from Ecbatane to his daughter at 
Nineveh, we shall feel strongly inclined to suspect that the 
triumph of the supposed Nabuchodonosor over the illustrious 
and strongly fortified city where Raguel dwelt, was but the mere 
creation of the fancy of the author of the Book of Judith, and 
never actually occurred. 

After what has been advanced, it may seem a waste of labour 
to discuss the question concerning the time when the Book of 
Tobit was written. The following portion of the dying address 
of the supposed Tobit, may assist us in conjecturing a probable 
date :-— 


“T surely believe that Jerusalem shall be desolate, and the house of 
God in it shall be burned, and shall be desolate for a time; and that again 
God will have mercy on them, and bring them again into the land, where 
they shall build a temple, du¢ not like to the first, until the time of that 
age be fulfilled ; and afterwards they shall return’ from all places of their 
captivity, and build up Jerusalem gloriously, and the house of God shall 
be built in it, with a glorious building, as the prophets have spoken 
thereof. And all nations shall turn, and fear the Lord God truly, and 
shall bury their idols.” —xiv. 4, 6. 


We shall perhaps not err greatly if we think that the words, 
“shall build a temple, but not like unto the first,” were written 
by a person who lived after the rebuilding of the second temple, 
which was very inferior to the first. Again, the sentence, “ until 
the time of that age be fulfilled,” (ws wAnpwOdor xaipol rod 
a@vos,) would seem to indicate that a second time Jerusalem 
and the temple should be destroyed, and the Jews scattered 
abroad. And this view would appear to be strengthened by the 
immediately succeeding context, “ And afterwards they shall 
return from (all) places of their captivity, and build up Jeru- 
salem gloriously, and the house of God shall be built in it with 
a glorious building,” («ai wera tadra émiotpéyovow éx Tav 
diyparwcimv, Kal dixodounoovow ‘Tepoveari évtiwws cal 6 
dixos Tod Oeod ev auth duxodounOyncerar evddEws, xabws EXNaAnoav 





! They who think that the prophetic promises of the restoration of all Israel from 
the lands of their captivity, and the union of Judah and Ephraim as one nation, under 
one prince, on the mountains of Israel, were fulfilled at the return in the first year of 
Cyrus, will not agree with Tobit in his interpretation of prophecy. The writer of this 
paper is inclined to agree with much that the supposed Tobit says on this interesting 
subject, though he would be sorry to have no better foundation for his opinion than 
this apocryphal book. Dr. Prideaux has justly said of the second book of Esdras, 
which contains the childish vision of the entrance of the ten tribes into Arsareth, that 
‘it is a bundle of fables, too absurd for the belief of the Romanists themeelves, for 
they have not taken this book into their canon, though they have those of Tobit and 
of Bel and the Dragon.” Surely Tobit’s bundle of fables richly deserved the same 
treatment at the hands of the Romanists as these meted out to the bundle of Ezra; 
nor ought mercy to have been shewn to Bel and the Dragon. 
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mept auths oi mpopprat.) There appears to be here an allusion 
to two desolations of Jerusalem and the temple, two dispersions 
of the Jews, two rebuildings of Jerusalem and the temple, and 
two restorations of the people; the former that of Judah and 
Benjamin, with such members of Levi, Ephraim, and the other 
tribes, as chose to accompany them ; the latter, a restoration of 
the whole Hebrew family to the land of their fathers. If this 
interpretation be admitted as correct, we may not unreasonably 
think that the speech ascribed to the dying Tobit, was not 
written until after the destruction of the temple and city and 
dispersion of the Jews in the days of Vespasian. The Greek 
copy is referred to by Polycarp and Clement of Alexandria, and 
we might, therefore, suppose that the work was composed at 
the close of the first, or at the commencement of the second 
century. That this apocryphal book, like that of Judith, is 
mentioned neither by Josephus nor Philo-Judzeus, would seem 
to shew either that they had never seen it, or that, having met 
with it, they regarded it as unworthy of notice. 

If we consider this life of Tobit as authentic, we seem called 
upon to believe that Sennacherib certainly died very shortly 
after his return from Judea, and that Nineveh was finally over- 
thrown by Nabuchodonosor and Assuerus. Assyrian inscrip- 
tions have fully proved the gross inaccuracy of the former state- 
ment; we are not therefore justified in relying upon the correct- 
ness of the latter, and drawing from it an argument that 
Assuerus was one of the names by which the Median Cyaxares 
was known to the Greeks, and that the Ahasuerus of Esther 
was identical with Xenophon’s Cyaxares, the son of Astyages. 
If we know, through Herodotus, that Nineveh was overthrown 
by Cyaxares I., the father of Astyages, we also know, through 
the same authority, that the Medes were assisted by the Ba- 
bylonians, under their king Labynetus, who, we may feel almost 
assured, was the immediate predecessor of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Sir H. Rawlinson tells us that Na-bu-kuduri-uzur (Nebuchad- 
nezzar or Nebuchadrezzar) was the eldest son of Nabupal-uzur, 
king of Babylon. The popular name of the latter, Nabopolassar 
(as given by the Chaldean historian Berossus) sufficiently resem- 
bles the original to enable us to identify the Greek with the 
Babylonian name. Had the writer of Tobit really been ac- 
quainted with the history of the final overthrow of Nineveh by 
the combined forces of the Medes and Chaldeans, we might have 
reasonably expected him to write Nabopolassar instead of Nabu- 
chodonosor. As it is, it does not seem unfair to suppose that 
the apocryphal author had heard that Nineveh had been taken 
by the Medes and Persians, and that he wrote from conjecture 
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the well-known scriptural names of Nebuchadnezzar and Aha- 
suerus. 

It is scarcely correct to appeal to this book as early Jewish 
authority, 7.e., as the work of a person who lived sufficiently 
near to the overthrow of Nineveh, to have it in his power to 
give from personal knowledge, or the recollections even of his 
most aged contemporaries, an accurate account of the historical 
events which occurred during the lives of Tobit and Tobias. The 
following is extracted from” Hartwell Horne’s valuable work :— 


“From some apparent coincidences between this book and some parts 
of the New Testament, Moldenhauer is disposed to refer it to the end of 
the first century: but Jahn and most other commentators and critics 
think that it was written about one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years before the birth of our Saviour.” 


The more closely we examine the apocryphal books of Tobit 
and Judith, and the more carefully we compare them with each 
other, with scriptural and secular history, and with recently 
deciphered Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, the more shall 
we probably feel constrained to regard both these works as mere 
religious romances, calculated rather to mislead than to guide us 
in our inquiries into Hebrew and Assyrian history and chro- 
nology. Nor can I doubt that the researches of Sir H. Rawlinson 
and Dr. E. Hincks will sooner or later settle this point beyond 
further controversy. 

I would touch very briefly on one particular view of the apo- 
cryphal question, as it does not belong to the subject imme- 
diately before me. If it is true that “the advocates of the 
Church of Rome affirm that the apocryphal books, with certain 
exceptions, are divinely inspired, and raise them on a level with 
Moses and the prophets,” the establishment of their thoroughly 
fictitious and legendary character may assist in preserving in- 
quiring Protestants from the snares of the papacy in these days 
of Romish aggression. 

G. B. 











m This able writer has thus stated his own opinion of the Book of Tobit :—“ It 
was probably begun by Tobit, continued by his son Tobias, and finished by some other 
individual of the family: after which it was digested into the order in which we now 
have it” (3rd edit., vol. iv., p. 227). At that time the Assyrian cylinder of the late 
Colonel Taylor had not been deciphered, in which it is proved that Sennacherib 
reigned at least eight years, and that, in all probability, he fled from Judea in his 
third year. These facts, compared with Tobit i. 18, 21, should go far to shew that 
Tobit and Tobias were imaginary personages. The dying speech of the supposed 
Tobit (xiv. 4,5), must surely have been written for him some three or four hundred 
years at least after the time at which he is said to have died. 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


Tue doctrine of the Atonement and sacrifice, which was offered 
by the Redeemer on the cross for the sins of men, must always 
be regarded as the great and prominent doctrine of our religion, 
because it is interwoven with the entire system of our redemp- 
tion, as it is begun, continued, and ended in Christ Jesus, and 
is in truth the foundation on which it is built. It is a doctrine, 
therefore, with respect to which it is of infinite importance that 
all persons should clearly understand the grounds of their faith ; 
because error on such a subject must enter in a greater or less 
degree into our belief in all the great doctrines of our redemp- 
tion. 

But in reasoning on the subject of the Atonement, it is 
necessary that we should clearly understand the meaning of 
the term which is employed to express the great doctrine con- 
tained in it. Now the word atone, as Dr. Johnson has re- 
marked, is derived from the expression at one; and to be at one 
is the same as to be in concord, as Shakspeare has used the 
word in Coriolanus,— 


‘He and Aufidus can no more atone, 
Than violentest contrariety ;” 


and, secondly, it is used to signify, to stand as an equivalent for 
something, and is particularly used of expiatory sacrifices ; in 
which meaning it is very commonly found. And, in the same 
manner, with regard to the word atonement, it is used (1) in the 
sense of agreement, concord, as Shakspeare in Richard III, :— 


“He seeks to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers :” 


and (2) in the sense of expiation, expiatory equivalent. In the 
former sense it is found in Romans v. 11, “ And not only so, 
but we joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the atonement ;’’ or, as it is translated in the 
margin of the Bible, reconciliation, 8¢ od viv thy natadrayiv 
€\aBouev ; where there can be no doubt of the true meaning of 
the word, The word atonement is found in the Authorized 
Version of the Old Testament, and always in connexion with 
sacrifice, and as the translation of the Hebrew word », which 





a See Magee on the Atonement, who appears to have mistaken the meaning of the 
word in this passage, vol. i., p. 243, 
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is generally translated in the LXX. by é&iAdoacOa, ihacpos, 


and other corresponding terms.’ 

It would be doing great injustice to many of those persons 
who have at different times entertained erroneous views on the 
subject of the Atonement, if we were to impute to them uni- 
versally a deliberate design of overthrowing that great doctrine. 
But at the same time it is a mournful truth, that from the time 
when the redemption of mankind through the death of Christ 
was first preached to the world, that great doctrine has been the 
subject of attack from unbelievers; and it is right that this fact 
should ever be borne in mind by those who assail this great and 
fundamental doctrine of our faith. The earliest heretics were 
the Docetz, who believed our Lord to be a man in appearance 
only, and denied his incarnation: the next were the Ebionites, 
who denied the miraculous conception, affirming that our Lord 
was born like other men, according to the common course of 
nature. Both these heresies sprung up in the apostolic age, 
and they both struck at the root of the Atonement by the death 
of Christ. In the same manner with regard to the heretics 
who took their origin from Praxeas, Noetus, and Sabellius, and 
who are called Patripassians,’ it is evident that their opinions 
strike at the root of the Atonement by the death of Christ. 
The same reasoning applies to the heresy of the Apollinarians, 
and of some of the Arians, who maintained that the divine 
nature of our Saviour was to him in the place of a human soul ; 
and to the Manichees, who maintained that our Saviour was 
not really man. All these opinions, as they are inconsistent 
with the belief of our Saviour’s real humanity, so are they di- 
rected against the reality of his sufferings; and therefore against 
the Atonement, which was made in his sufferings and death. It 
is against the two first of these heresies—those of the Docetze 
and the Ebionites, that the second epistle of St. Peter and the 
epistles of St John are especially directed ;4 by whom the main- 
tainers of these doctrines are designated by the name of Anti- 
christ, as maintaining opinions which are directed against the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. And the true opinion with 
regard to the Gospel of St. John (which was probably the last of 
all his writings) appears to be, that the apostle was directed by 
the Holy Spirit to select such of our Saviour’s discourses as bore 
most directly on his divine nature and character, and also on his 
incarnation and the great redemption which he came to accom- 
plish for mankind. Amongst the subjects of these discourses, 





+ Compare Trommius’s Concordance under these different heads. 
¢ Compare Pearson on the Creed, art. iii. 
% Bull. Jud. Eccl. Cath., cap. ii., 5, ete. 
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that of his death occupies the most prominent place. For this 
Gospel must be regarded as an illustration of the great truth, 
which is the subject of one of our Lord’s earnest discourses, 
that “God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John iii. 16). 

If we examine the opinions of succeeding heretics, we shall 
find them directed, in a greater or less degree, against the Atone- 
ment, which was offered for the sins of men by the sacrifice of 
the death of Christ. 

But the right understanding of this great doctrine is of in- 
finite importance to every Christian ; because it has been made 
in all ages the subject of controversy, and it is always the first 
subject of attack from those who would deny the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith. And, therefore, it is necessary to con- 
sider some of the opinions of those persons by whom it has been 
more especially assailed ; and in thus considering it, it will faci- 
litate our enquiries if we consider those which belong to it as it 
is connected with the Jewish dispensation, or as typical of the 
Christian dispensation, and preparatory to it. 

I. Now in their reasoning on the subject of the Atonement, 
some persons have reasoned from the Levitical sacrifices to prove 
the sacrificial character of the death of Christ ; whereas, as has 
been acutely observed, “the true intent and use of Christ’s 
sacrifice is to be sought in the plain and literal account which he 
and his disciples give of it, rather than in the darkness of the 
legal symbols appointed to prefigure it ;”¢ and the true line of 
argument appears to be this,—in the first instance, to examine 
the terms in which the death of Christ is spoken of in the Old 
and New Testaments, and then to shew their agreement with 
those sacrifices which were instituted only as “the shadows of 
good things to come.” Now in what terms is the death of 
Christ spoken of in Scripture? ‘The Lord,” saith Isaiah, 
* hath laid on him the iniquity of us all,’ and “he bare the sins 
of many.” ‘He bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” 
“ Christ was offered to bear the sins of many.” “ He who knew 
no sin was made sin for us.” ‘ He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; for the transgressions of God’s people 
was he stricken, and his soul was made an offering for sin.” 
He that denies the Lord, “denies him that bought him, that 
bought him with a price, that purchased him with his own blood.” 
And our Lord himself declared, “ that he came to give his life a 





¢ Skelton’s Sermons, vol. i., p. 257; Magee, vol. i., pp, 46, 47. 
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ransom for many.” And St. Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
speaks of the death of Christ as the fulfilment of all that was 
typified by the sacrifices of the Jewish law: “ As almost all 
things were by the law purged with blood, and as without shed- 
ding of blood is no remission, it was therefore necessary that the 
patterns of things in the heavens should be purified with these, 
but the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than 
these ;” that is, by the blood of Christ ; “ who now once in the 
end of the world hath appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself; by which blood he entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 

Now let us consider, on the one hand, the terms in which 
the death of Christ is spoken of in the New Testament, and on 
the other, those in which the sacrifices of the Levitical law are 
described in the Old Testament; and to what other conclusion 
can we come, exdept that the death of Christ was a true, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of men? 

In truth, with regard to those persons who would give a real 
character to the sacrifices of the Jewish law, and a figurative 
character to that of Christ, it may be remarked, that they con- 
tradict that which we are assured im the New Testament was the 
great design of the Jewish dispensation ; whereas consider the 
sacrifice of Christ as the real sacrifice, and the Levitical sacri- 
fices as the figures of the great sacrifice, and all becomes clear : 
and those sacrificial terms, of which few dispute the real pur- 
port when they are applied to the Levitical sacrifices, establish 
the true character of the sacrifice of Christ; ‘by which,” as 
has been observed, “ all former sacrifices are to be interpreted, 
and in reference to which only can they be understood.’ 

With regard to the different theories which have been 
framed as to the nature of sacrifices, the following are the 
principal :—(1) In one, sacrifices are represented in the light of 
gifts, intended to soothe and appease the Supreme Being, as 
they are found to conciliate the favour of men; (2) in another, 
they are considered as federal rites,—a kind of eating and drink- 
ing with God at his table, and thereby implying the being re- 
stored to a state of friendship with him by repentance and 
remission of sins; (3) in a third, they are described as but sym- 
bolical actions, or a more expressive language denoting the 
gratitude of the offerer in such as are eucharistical; and in 
those that are expiatory, the acknowledgment of, and contrition 
for, sins, strongly expressed by the death of the animal repre- 
senting that death which the offerer confessed to be his own 
desert.’ 





f Magee, vol. i., p. 242. 9 Ibid., vol. i., pp. 43, 44. 
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Such is the description of these different theories of sacri- 
fice which has been given by Archbishop Magee, and which 
claim respectively the names of Spencer, Sykes, and Warburton. 
But, as that learned writer has justly observed, with respect to 
them generally it may be observed, that “the fact of Abel’s 
sacrifice seems inconsistent with them all.” For it is clear from 
the words of Scripture that both Cain and Abel made oblations 
to the Lord; and oblations, which in themselves were equally 
expressive of gratitude to God. How then are we to explain 
the acceptance of the sacrifice of Abel, and the rejection of that 
of Cain? How, except that when “ dy faith Abel offered a more 
excellent sacrifice, wrevva Ovoiav, than Cain,” he offered such 
a sacrifice as God had commanded, and as testified his faith in 
that sacrifice which the Son of God was to offer on the cross for 
the sins of the world? These theories of sacrifice are moreover 
inconsistent with the great body of the Levitical sacrifices, which 
were in themselves of a character strictly expiatory. 

There is also another and a very remarkable argument in 
support of the doctrine of expiatory sacrifice, which is derived 
from the fact that the heathen sacrifices were for the most part 
of an expiatory character ; and that this extended not merely to 
animal, but to human sacrifices, to which the prophet Micah 
makes an important reference when he says, “ Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgressions ? the fruit of my body for the sins 
of my soul?” (Micah vi. 7). For such is the character of the 
greater part of the heathen sacrifices; and the only rational 
account which can be given of the existence of these sacrifices, 
is derived from the supposition that they were borrowed from a 
purer religion and worship. 

But there is one theory, which has been maintained on the 
subject of sacrifice, which ought not to be passed over in this’ 
review of it; and this relates to the question of the divine insti- 
tution of sacrifice. It is well known that some persons of great 
learning and eminent piety have denied the divine institution of 
sacrifice, and have maintained that God adapted a rite already 
existing to the purposes of the Jewish dispensation, and as a 
figure of that great sacrifice which the great Redeemer was 
afterwards to offer on the cross. Amongst the most distin- 
guished persons of a more recent period who have maintained 
this doctrine, are to be mentioned Grotius, Spencer, and War- 
burton, and still more recently, the late learned and excellent 
Mr. Davison, who, in his treatise on Primitive Sacrifice, has 
advocated this opinion. The learned Outram, in his work De 
Sacrificiis, states the principal arguments on each side, without 
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pronouncing a decided opinion on either: “ Ego nihil,’ he ob- 
serves, “omnino malim, quam quicguam pro certo affirmare.”' 
But how, it may be asked, is the denial of the divine institution 
of sacrifice consistent with the fact of Abel’s sacrifice and its 
acceptance by God? How with those of Noah, Abraham, and 
the patriarchs? How also with those of Job, and with the com- 
mand to him from God to offer a sacrifice for his friends? And 
the argument is peculiarly strong in the case of Job; because to 
him was vouchsafed a clear knowledge of the Redeemer. It is 
a remarkable circumstance in support of the doctrine of the 
divine institution of sacrifice, that before the flood (the case of 
Cain excepted), there is no instance of any other than animal 
sacrifice ; and that this, in the opinion of many learned persons, 
was previous to the permission of animal food to man, as ap- 
pears to be clearly collected from the traces of primitive sacrifice 
recorded in the Book of Genesis. Now if we believe the Levi- 
tical law to have embodied in its moral and religious code the 
greater part of the institutions of the primitive revelation, includ- 
ing those of the sabbath and of sacrifices, how powerful an argu- 
ment do we derive from this fact in support of the divine insti- 
tution of sacrifice. 

The preceding considerations appear, therefore, not only to 
prove the divine institution of sacrifice, but also to establish its 
expiatory character ; and this view may be further confirmed by 
considering the language in which the sacrifices enjoined by the 
Levitical law are described, in connexion with the terms in which 
the sacrifice of Christ is spoken of in the New Testament. Now 
the Levitical sacrifices were ordered not only to relieve men from 
ceremonial incapacity, but there were many of them which were 
strictly of a propitiatery character, and were ordained to avert 
the displeasure of God from the trangressor not only of the cere- 
monial, but also of the moral, law. Thus in the case of swear- 
ing falsely (Levit. vi. 2—7), we find it decreed, that the trans- 
gressor, “because he hath sinned in this, he shall not only make 
restitution to his neighbour, but he shall bring his trespass- 
offering unto the Lord, a ram without blemish out of the flock 
(LXX., xplov ard trav mpoBatwv duwpov) ; and the priest shall 
make an atonement for him before the Lord, and it shall be for- 
given him” (LXX., wal e&iAacetas tepl dutiv 6 iepeds evavte 
Kupiov xai apeOnoera att). And again (Levit. xix. 20—22), 
in the case of criminal connexion with a bondman, and the of- 
fender is ordered to “ bring the trespass-offering, and the priest 
is to make atonement for him with the trespass-offering for the 
sin which he hath done, and the sin which he hath done shall be 
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forgiven him” (LXX., nat é&iAdoeras Tept avo 6 iepeds ev TO 
Kplp Ths TAnpperelas Evatt Kuplov rrepi tis dwaptias Hs tpapre, 
kal adeOnoeras a’t@ % dyaptia). And in case of all offences 
which fell not under the description of presumptuous, it is ma- 
nifest from the slightest inspection of the Book of Leviticus, 
that the atonement prescribed was appointed as the means by 
which God might be propitiated or reconciled to the offender. 
Again, with regard to the vicarious character of the Mosaic 
sacrifices, this appears distinctly to be set forth in the account 
of the first offering which is prescribed in the Book of Leviticus 
(chap. i. 4), where it is said of the person who brought a free- 
will-offering, that he shall “lay his hand upon the head of the 
burnt-offering, and it shall be accepted for him before the Lord” 
(LXX., décrov aire, eEiXacacOas repi adtov). But the cere- 
mony of the scape-goat on the great day of expiation places the 
matter beyond all doubt (Levit. xvi. 21, 22): “ Aaron shall lay 
both his hands on the head of the live goat, and confess all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their transgressions 
in all their sius, putting them upon the head of the goat ; and 
the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities.” The sins of 
the people being thus transferred to the animal, it is afterwards 
represented to be so polluted as to pollute the person who carried 
it away, and by the entire ceremony expiation is made for the 
sins of the people. Now it is to be remarked, that this is the 
only passage in the entire Scripture in which the meaning of 
the imposition of hands on the victim is directly explained; and 
from this it would seem that there could be no difficulty in un- 
derstanding its import in all other cases of piacular sacrifice." 
The translation of the LXX. is here remarkable: Kai érvO@jnoe 
Aapwv tas xeipas avtév eri tiv Kepadjv Tov xIwdpov Tov 
favros, nal éEayopévces er’ autéu Tdcas Tas dvopmias TOV bua 
*Iopanr Kai mdaoas tas abdicias dvtdv Kal Tdcas Tas dpuaptias 
avtav, Kai érvOnoe, adtdas émi tiv Kepadjv Tov yiydpou Tov 
f@vros Kal é£arrooten& ev yeipl avOpmrov éroipou eis Ti 
Epnuov Kal Njrveras 6 yyudpos ef’ €avTw Tas apaptias duTady Eis 
yiv aBatov «.t... Now let us compare with these expressions 
those corresponding expressions in the New Testament in which 
Christ is spoken of as an “ iXaoryjpiov, a propitiatory sacrifice 
through faith in his blood” (Rom. iii. 25), with that expression 
in Heb. ii. 17, where it is said of our blessed Lord, that “ i¢ 
behoved him to be made in all things like unto his brethren, that 
he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertain- 
ing to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people, 
és TO ihdoxecOa tas awaptias Tov Nadv;” with that of St. 
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John, where he is spoken of as 7Aacpos Tepi TOY auapTiov huay ; 
with that of St. Peter, who says of our great Redeemer, ds tas 
dpaptias hav adtés aviveyxev TO TwuaTt avdtod eri Td Eddov; 
and thus speaks of our redemption, évddres Ste ov POaprous . . . 
edutp@Onte, ... GAA Til ayuate Xpictov ws auvod ayepov 
kai aoridou (1 Pet. ii. 24; i. 18, 19); and lastly, with the song 
of the redeemed in heaven, who make this the ground of their 
praises to the Lamb, dru éogdayns, Kai yryopacas juas TH Oe@ 
Huov T@ aiywati cov ex mdans dudrjjs Kal yrwoons Kal EOvous 
Rev. v. 9). 

Now with regard to the meaning of the expressions which 
are used in the Old Testament with respect to the sacrifices 
enjoined by the Levitical law, there can be no doubt; and that 
they can be understood only in an ewpiatory sense. These sacri- 
fices were, as far as they went, strictly eapiatory, though typical ; 
and these expressions can be understood in no other sense, when 
they are found in the New Testament, and are applied to that 
sacrifice which was offered by our Saviour on the cross for the 
sins of the world. 

We may appeal, in support of the preceding reasoning, to 
the universal testimony of the Christian Church to the death of 
Christ, as the true and only sacrifice for sin; and to the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, which was “ ordained for a continual 
remembrance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and of the 
benefits which we receive thereby.” Nay, we may appeal even 
to the Romanists themselves; for though they virtually make of 
none effect the sacrifice of Christ, by the substitution of another 
sacrifice, yet in their very errors they bear a constant testimony 
to the sacrifice of the death of Christ. What though the Fathers 
sometimes use strong language with regard to the Lord’s Supper 
in speaking of it as a sacrifice ;' yet they bear a constant testi- 
mony to the truth, and to their belief in the sacrificial character 
of the death of Christ. The whole testimony of Christian anti- 
quity is opposed to the lowering of the real character of that 
death. 

In treating of the great Atonement, which was offered for 
the sins of men by the sacrifice of the death of Christ, it has 
been thought best to treat it, in the first instance, in connexion 
with those sacrifices of the Levitical law, by which it was pre- 
figured; because this mode of treating the subject appears most 
effectually to dispose of the reasoning, by which different persons 
have attempted to get rid of the sacrificial character of the death 





t Chrysostom: goSepa kal ppixwd)s Ovola; ppixwdeordrn Ovola; dpletn Kat 
pvotixn Ovoia: yet he calls it also, Acyikn @vaia, myvevuatixn Ovola, Ovoiay, uwadAov 
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of Christ; and to rob it of its great value as an expiatory atone- 
ment for the sins of the world. For the sacrifices enjoined by 
the Levitical law (Heb. x. 4), are inexplicable, unless they are 
considered in connexion with the sacrifice of the death of Christ. 
If we acknowledge the connexion between the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, it is impossible to deny the expiatory 
character of the death of Christ: and, therefore, all opinions 
which either deny this great doctrine, or so state our belief of it, 
as to lose sight of its character as the great sacrifice for the sins 
of men, err in the great doctrine of our salvation. 

II. Having thus stated the argument for the Atonement by 
the death of Christ, as it is connected with the history of sacri- 
fice under the former dispensations, we will proceed to consider 
some of the arguments against it, which have been advanced by 
those who have denied the expiatory character of our Saviour’s 
death. 


“The scheme of redemption,” as has been observed by an excellent 
writer, “became necessary, because God had threatened, and would 
punish, and yet would save. To prevent the fall, or to exclude the con- 
sequences of it, might not have been irreconcileable with the divine will, 
acting on the single motive of benevolence; but, apparently, the moral 
perfections of God, operating also on their own principles of rectitude, 
so adjusted the scheme of redemption in all its parts, that it accomplished 
the purposes of divine benevolence to man, without infringing the rule of 
righteousness, by treating sinners as if they were sinless, that is, without 
leaving them wholly unpunished.”” 


It has been unanswerably shewn by Bishop Butler, that there 
is no analogy to be drawn from the general dealings of God with 
mankind, to shew that he could, consistently with his other attri- 
butes, have allowed sin to go wholly unpunished; nor can any 
argument be drawn, either from the principles of the divine 
government, or from the actual results of it, that our future 
good conduct can undo the effects of our former transgressions, 
On the contrary, we find these to follow almost invariably, even 
in cases where the evil conduct which led to them has entirely 
passed away. But still the same great writer has shewn that 
the appointment of a Mediator and Redeemer is perfectly agree- 
able to the order of God’s providence; in which we continually 
see evils removed from men by the friendly interposition of 
others: and he has applied this reasoning to the case of the 
Christian redemption, in the following admirable language ; in 
which he shews that— 


“the Son of God loved, and gave himself for us, with a love which he 





m Holmes on the Premal principle of Redemption. Tracts, pp. 368, 369. 
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himself compares to human friendship; though in this case all compari- 
sons must fall infinitely short of the thing intended to be illustrated by 
them. He interposed in such a manner as was necessary and effectual to 
prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, which God had appointed 
should otherwise have been executed upon them, or in such a manner as 
to prevent that punishment from following, which, according to the 
general laws of the divine government, must have followed the sins of the 
world had it not been for such interposition.” 


Every view of the death of Christ, which excludes the Chris- 
tian view of it as a suffering for the sins of others, leaves us 
without any reasonable account of that death. The whole his- 
tory of God’s dealings with mankind under the old dispensation 
is opposed to the idea that God will ever allow sin to be wholly 
unpunished. 


“In every divine government, whether of Israel in particular, or of 
the world at large, rectitude will indisputably rule; and that can scarcely 
be presumed in different administrations of the same governor to pre- 
scribe opposite principles. There seems to be no sufficient authority for 
supposing it would exclude the absolute impunity of the guilty in one 
divine scheme, and yet admit it in another.”? 


Now let us compare the reasoning which these able writers 
have deduced from the Scriptures with the inspired judgment of 
St. Paul; when, having shewn that “by the deeds of the law 
shall no flesh be justified,” he concludes: “ For all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God: being justified freely by his 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God 
hath set forth for a propitiation through faith in his blood, to de- 
clare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God; that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus” (Rom. iii. 23—26). 

This reasoning, at the same time that it is fatal to the argu- 
ments which are advanced by the Socinians against the Atone- 
ment, is equally applicable to some modern systems of divinity, 
which, without directly professing to deny the Atonement, appear 
practically to set it aside; and to those also, which at the same 
time that they dwell in glowing terms on the sufferings and 
death of Christ, entirely lose sight of the atonement offered to 
God in that death, and the sins of men which caused those 
sufferings. This is not the manner in which it was taught by 
St. Paul, when he said: “ The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
And why? “Because we thus judge, that if one died for all 
then were all dead, and that he died for all, that they which 
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live, should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
which died for them, and rose again.” 

In considering the great mystery of man’s redemption, we 
may well be thought unable to fathom all the depths of a scheme 
which was contrived by the Infinite Wisdom ; or to know all the 
reasons in undertaking this redemption, which might influence 
the mind of him, “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and of knowledge” (Col. ii. 3): and we may well exercise 
humility on such a subject, when we consider that our redemp- 
tion could only have been undertaken by One who is infinite in 
wisdom and in power; and that as in its first conception it was 
well worthy of the great and merciful Father of all, so in all 
the details of its accomplishment it was well worthy of the only- 
begotten Son of God. But as the grandeur of its design, and 
the benevolence of its execution, are so truly wonderful, not less 
were its effects on the world, when the humble and the great, 
the ignorant and the learned, all bowed down in humility and 
love before the doctrine of a crucified Saviour. Nor has this 
been confined to the apostolic age ; it appears to be at the bottom 
of all our labours for the instruction and salvation of man. 
Those who are engaged in ministerial duties acknowledge its 
truth and its power; and those who have been employed in 
missionary labours amongst the heathen, bear testimony to the 
interest with which they listen to the history of our Saviour’s 
death. And the truth of this has been admirably illustrated by 
an excellent writer of the present day. For after having given 
an interesting detail of St. Paul’s labours, he thus proceeds :— 


“Interest so vivid as this, in a case which had no concern with any- 
thing belonging to the present world, was altogether new. To go about 
the world teaching religion, teaching it to all ranks, to the poor as ear- 
nestly as the rich, had never entered into the thoughts of Jew or Gentile. 
Whatever instruction had been given by heathen philosophers, was given 
to those who were able to remunerate their teachers. To communicate 
the mysteries of religion to the vulgar and illiterate, to women and chil- 
dren, would have been reckoned most preposterous. All conspired on 
principle to keep them in ignorance; and to make the characteristic of 
Christianity more remarkable, that ‘to the poor the gospel was preached.’ 
It arose, indeed, naturally out of the facts of the religion which declared 
the infinite value of every soul. And the conduct of the apostles was the 
sure result of an actual conviction of what they affirmed, that ‘ God had 
sent his Son, that all that believe in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ ’’? 


The objections of infidel writers have always been especially 
directed against the doctrines of the Gospel; because they have 
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felt, that as long as they were maintained in their truth and 
power, the success of their cause was hopeless. It was the case 
on the first proclaiming of the gospel; it has been the same in 
all ages; and more especially in that awful period which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the French Revolution, when all the 
efforts of the infidels of that day were directed against them, 
and especially as they are connected with the divinity of the 
Son of God, and his death upon the cross for the salvation 
of men. We know what fatal effects were produced on the 
religion of this country by the prevalence of Arian opinions, 
which existed here to so great an extent towards the close of 
the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth century ; 
and the general decay of religion which followed. This is 
shewn nowhere more clearly than in the masterly review of the 
life and writings of Dr. Waterland, which has been prefixed 
to his works by the late Bishop Van Mildert; in which he 
has shewn with admirable learning the progress of the opinions 
of Bishop Hoadley and his followers, and the fatal effects which 
they produced on the doctrines of our Church; effects which 
were not confined to its pale, but exercised a most baneful in- 
fluence over the dissenting churches in this country. One re- 
markable feature in these opinions was the low views which they 
inculcated of the Lord’s Supper. It is needless to remark how 
these views operated on the spiritual doctrines connected with 
it, as the most solemn commemoration of the sacrifice of the 
death of Christ, and of the benefits which we receive from that 
death. 

But with regard to the doctrine of the Atonement, it has 
this remarkable characteristic, that it cannot stand alone in the 
Christian system; but as the denial of the Atonement by the 
death of Christ will gradually lead to the decay of real piety, so 
will it especially lead to a denial of the great doctrines of the 
divinity and incarnation of the Son of God, and of all the great 
doctrines of redemption dependent on them. This has been 
shewn in so powerful a manner by Bishop Horsley, with regard 
to its bearing on the incarnation of our Saviour, that in justice 
to his argument we ought to read his powerful reasoning in his 
own words :— 


“To reverse,” he observes, “ the universal sentence, to purge the uni- 
versal corruption, a Redeemer was to be found pure of every stain of in- . 
bred and contracted guilt. And since every person produced in the 
natural way could not but be of the contaminated race, the purity requi- 
site to the efficacy of the Redeemer’s atonement made it necessary that 
the manner of his conception should be supernatural. 

“Thus you see the necessary connexion of the miraculous conception 
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with the other articles of the Christian faith. The incarnation of the 
divine Word, so roundly asserted by St. John, and so clearly implied in 
innumerable passages of Holy Writ, in any other way had been impos- 
sible, and the Redeemer’s atonement inadequate and ineffectual ; insomuch 
that had the extraordinary manner of our Lord’s generation made no part 
of the evangelical narrative, the opinion might have been defended as a 
thing clearly implied in the evangelical doctrine. 

“On the other hand, it were not difficult to shew, that the miraculous 
conception once admitted, naturally brings up after it the great doctrines 
of the atonement and the incarnation. The miraculous conception of our 
Lord evidently implies some higher purpose of his coming than the mere 
business of a teacher. The business of a teacher might have been per- 
formed by a mere man enlightened by the prophetic spirit; for whatever 
instruction men have the capacity to receive, a man might have been made 
the instrument to convey. Had teaching, therefore, been the sole purpose 
of our Saviour’s coming, a mere man might have done the whole busi- 
ness, and the supernatural conception had been an unnecessary miracle. 
He therefore who came in this miraculous way came upon some higher 
business, to which a mere man was unequal: he came to be made a sin- 
a for us, ‘that we might be made the righteousness of God in 

im.’ 9 


And, on the other hand, it may be argued, that the Atone- 
ment necessarily leads to the belief of the divinity of the Son 
of God. For if we believe that our Saviour offered on the cross 
“a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world,” what sacrifice—what atonement could be found less than 
the death of the eternal Son of God for the infinite transgressions 
of so many millions of sinners. It may be well said, that ex- 
cept in the belief of the divinity of the Son of God, the belief 
of his death as an atonement for the sins of the world is unin- 
telligible. 

The tendency to speculate on the great doctrines of the 
Gospel has led in all ages to the greatest injury to Christian 
truth ; and the effect of these speculations on the doctrine of 
the Atonement has always been to get rid as much as possible of 
all views of this great doctrine which would maintain the sacri- 
ficial character of the death of Christ. This has been the 
general tendency of the Socinian arguments against the doctrine 
of the Atonement ; and not of them only, but of others also, 
who in their professions would disclaim that character. Thus 
Dr. John Taylor maintains, that “ the blood of Christ is his per- 
fect virtue and goodness, and that it implies a character, which 
we are to transcribe into our own lives and conduct ;” and that 
“our Lord’s sacrifice and death is so plainly represented as 
a powerful means of improving our virtue, that we have no suffi- 


9 Horsley, Sermon on Luke i. 28. 
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cient ground to consider its virtue in any other light." And 
similar opinions have been advanced by a popular writer of the 
present day, who resolves the atonement offered by our Saviour 
on the cross into “ the entire surrender of the whole spirit and 
body to God” manifested in it.? But on what foundation do 
speculations like these rest? On that of Scripture? The Scrip- 
tures are silent respecting them ; nay more, they are opposed to 
the whole doctrine of Inspiration. Do they rest on the doctrine 
of the Church of Christ in its best and purest ages? We may 
boldly pronounce, that they are opposed to the doctrines main- 
tained by all the great writers of the Church—to the creeds and 
confessions of those very Churches which were planted by the 
apostles themselves: they are opposed to the opinions of all the 
great writers of the Church of England; and to the spirit which 
ever animated their studies, and the patient investigation with 
which they pursued their labours in the illustration of divine 
truth. There cannot be a more valuable proof of the true 
value of Christian antiquity, than the evidence which it affords 
against these unhallowed speculations on the great doctrines of 
our redemption. If opinions like these had any foundation in 
truth, they would have been found in those churches which 
were planted and watered by the apostles themselves and their 
immediate successors. But we look in vain for them here. The 
Christians of these ages had not so learned Christ. And we may 
well learn a lesson of humility from the great writers of the 
Church of England, who laid the foundation of their labours in 
the Scriptures themselves; and in those great writers of anti- 
quity, whose lives were devoted to the illustration and defence 
of Christian truth ; and who in their humility, their learning, 
and the submission of their own wills and understandings to 
“the wisdom that is from above,” have taught us to seek and 
“to receive with meekness the engrafted word, which is able to 
save our souls” (James i. 21). 


G. P. 











r Magee on the Atonement, vol. i., pp. 184, 185. 

s Maurice, Essays, p. 147 : “ Supposing all these principles gathered together ; 
supposing the Father’s will to be a will to all good; supposing the Son of God, being 
one with him, and Lord of man, to obey and fulfil in our flesh that will by entering 
into the lowest condition into which men had fallen through their sin; supposing this 
man to be, for this reason, an object of continual complacency to his Father, and 
that complacency to be fully drawn out by the death of the cross; supposing his 
death to be a sacrifice—the only complete sacrifice ever offered—the entire surrender 
of the whole body and spirit to God ; is not this, in the highest sense, atonement ?” 
With regard to these and similar opinions, compare the just and forcible language of 
Dr. Hey, Lectures, Appendix to Art. xi., sect. xxvii. 
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CLEMENS ROMANUS, AND THE SYRIAC 
EPISTLES ON VIRGINITY. 


In the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, the new edition of 
which is now before our readers, the following passage occurs : 
“In 1752, John James Wetstein published, at the end of his 
edition of the Greek Testament, two epistles in Syriac (accom- 
panied by a Latin translation), attributed to Clement, which 
were discovered at the end of a manuscript of the Syriac New 
Testament. Immediately on their publication, Dr. Lardner 
examined the evidence for their genuineness, and gave the result 
of his inquiries in a Dissertation (Works, vol. x., pp. 186—212) 
to which we refer the reader, only remarking that the whole 
strain of these compositions, and the allusions to prevailing 
practices, sufficiently indicate that they were written long after 
Clement’s time.””? 

This passage may be taken as a favourable specimen of the 
mode in which the documents alluded to have been treated, and 
very few comparatively are to be found who know the epistles 
in question except by such means as the extract now given. 
Here and there one reads the Dissertation of Dr. Lardner, and 
occasionally an individual is found who has perused Wetstein’s 
Latin version. Seldom indeed is the Syriac text consulted, 
and most persons have been contented with a very inferior 
acquaintance with the whole subject. For all this there has been 
good excuse; Wetstein’s book is a scarce and expensive one, and 
the epistles there are out of place; the most we can say is that 
they have been put ina place of safety. Then again, Wetstein’s 
translation is very poor and inaccurate, and his recension of the 
text full of errors; nor have those who have come after him 
much mended the matter. Besides, Lardner, Venema, and 
others have in common estimation so completely crushed these 
epistles, that they stand no more chance of being referred to an 
apostolic age and an apostolic man, than the Certamen Apos- 
tolicum, or any other confessedly spurious work. 

It may however be questioned whether proper attention has 
been given to the epistles on Virginity, ascribed to Clement of 
Rome. The original manuscript appears to have been allowed to 





a Sancti Patris Nostri Clementis Romani Epistole bine de Virginitate, Syriace, 
quas ad fidem Cod. MS. Amstelodamensis, additis notis criticis, philologicis, theolo- 
gicis, et nova interpretatione Latina, edidit J. T. Beelen, ete. Lovanii, 1856. 

6 Art., Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers, vol. i., pp. 645, 646. 
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slumber almost unheeded, and the text and version of Wetstein 
has been almost exclusively employed by those who have since 
edited, translated or criticised the documents; yet it must be 
confessed that epistles which claim to be the production of such 
aman, merit a most careful examination, and deserve to appear 
in at least one critical and scholarlike edition. After the lapse 
of a century this work has been undertaken, and we now have 
what professes to be an accurate text and a literal translation, 
in connexion with copious prolegomena and notes. 

The work of Dr. Beelen has been long expected, and we 
have lost no time in giving it a careful and serious perusal. We 
shall lay before our readers the results of our examination, in the 
hope that attention will be again directed to the subject. This 
is the more necessary as the editor confidently believes in the 
genuineness of the two epistles. 

The history of these epistles is simply this. Rather more 
than a century ago the well known Wetstein applied to Sir 
James Porter, at that time the British ambassador to Turkey, 
to endeavour to obtain for him a manuscript of the Philoxenian 
Syriac version of the New Testament. Sir James purchased at 
Aleppo two manuscripts, one of which contains the four gospels, 
and the other the Acts and the epistles. When these arrived in 
Europe it was found to be the Peschito translation, and not the 
one enquired after. At the close of the second of the two 
manuscripts, Wetstein discovered two epistles on Virginity as- 
cribed to Clement of Rome, and some fragments of an anony- 
mous work of confessedly later date. Wetstein, it appears, 
had no doubt that the epistles were genuine, and published them 
as such with a Latin translation. They were, however, soon after 
attacked by Lardner in the Dissertation referred to above, and 
by Venema. To these Wetstein replied, but his death soon 
after removed him from the controversy. A few years later, 
Mansi published Wetstein’s translation, and still later Galland 
published both the Syriac text and Latin version. Since their 
first publication two versions in French and one in German have 
also appeared, but no complete translation has been printed in 
English. The labours of Dr. Beelen may be described in a few 
words. In his prolegomena, he discusses the evidence for and 
against the genuineness of the two epistles, and appends a sketch 
of their literary history. He gives us the Syriac text with a 
Latin interpretation, and copious notes. Next he gives a revised 
Syriac text to which he has affixed the vowel points, and ap- 
pended additional notes. He then publishes the Latin transla- 
tion of Wetstein and the German of Zingerley ; after which he 
presents us with the anonymous fragments above mentioned. Last 
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of all we have indices and errata. It will be manifest that we 
have here all that can be desired, and we are now in a position 
to examine these epistles with greater confidence than at any 
previous period. 

It is a singular circumstance that the first epistle of Clement, 
and the fragment of the so-called second epistle, were discovered 
attached to a manuscript of the New Testament; while the two © 
epistles here under notice were also found attached to a manu- 
script of the New Testament. In each case there is but one copy 
of the epistles known to exist in manuscript. But there is a 
great difference in two respects; the epistles to the Corinthians 
are in a manuscript of the fifth century,’ and in Greek; but 
those on Virginity are contained in a manuscript which is dated 
a.D. 1470, and in Syriac. In the one case we have an ancient 
copy of the original, and in the other, a comparatively modern 
copy of a translation. It will be seen, therefore, on how different 
a footing we stand in reference to the two in this respect. In 
the one case we have little to question on the score of transcrip- 
tion, and nothing in regard to translation, while in the other 
we have to depend upon the fidelity both of translators and of 
transcribers. 

There is still another fact which is not to be overlooked, and 
it is, that while at least one epistle of Clement’s (that to the 
Corinthians) has been generally known and referred to from the 
earliest ages of Christianity, a dead silence respecting the épistles 
on Virginity reigns throughout the Greek and Latin fathers, if 
we except two disputed and doubtful passages which will be given 
below. Thus, for example, Eusebius terms the epistle to the 
Corinthians “ great and wonderful,” Clement of Alexandria 
frequently cites it, and Irenzeus calls it “a most powerful writ- 
ing,” and indeed it is a frequent subject of commendation.’ 
But the epistles on Virginity are never mentioned by name in the 
early Greek and Latin writers, and are only known to be once 
quoted by any ancient author, and that author writes in Syriac. 
It is vain to deny such facts as these, useless to say they are of 
no importance, and impossible to account for them on the sup- 
position that Clement wrote the epistles in question. At the 
same time every candid critic will confess, that despite of all 
these disadvantages, Clement may have written the epistles. 
We know how many precious remains of antiquity have been 





¢ “ Scriptus videtur post med. see. v.” Tischendorf, Proleg. in N. T., ed. 2nda, 
p- 58. 
@d Dr. R. A. Lipsius (De Clem. Rom. ep. ad. Cor. priore disquisitio, Leipsic, 1855), 
may be consulted as containing a recent enumeration; pp. 156 and following; but 
the dissertation of Lardner will do as well. 
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lost sight of, and that the external evidence in favour of some 
which have been disinterred in modern times, is of the most 
meagre description. We may therefore allow Dr. Beelen all 
the weight which can be demanded in favour of his external 
testimony, but we feel after all, that the question of the genuine- 
ness mainly rests upon the internal character of the epistles. 

Before we proceed to mention a few of the evidences which 
have been adduced on both sides, we may mention another 
singular coincidence, if coincidence it can be called, between 
these two epistles, and those in Greek. The first Greek epistle 
is undoubtedly such, and so is the first Syriac epistle on 
Virginity: but the second Greek epistle is more like a homily 
than a letter in its style; as is the second Syriac document, 
which scarcely resembles an epistle in any respect. We also 
add, that as the second Greek document is less worthy of faith 
than the first and inferior to it, so also in our judgement is it 
with the Syriac epistles; but of this we will speak hereafter, 
and at once proceed to the evidence upon which Dr. Beelen 
builds his hypothesis. 

He observes then, that there were more epistles than two, 
known among the ancients as Clement’s, but now lost or un- 
known. In proof of this he quotes Leontius, a writer who lived 
at the close of the sixth century, and who cites the ninth epistle 
of Clement of Rome. Maximus, also, in the seventh century 
seems ‘to indicate the existence in his time of more than two 
epistles by Clement; and Dionysius Bar Salibi speaks in the 
twelfth century of an epistle by Clement against those who reject 
matrimony. So far, all may be clear, but little has been done 
to prove the genuineness of these epistles; to this, therefore, 
Dr. Beelen forthwith addresses himself: “The most ancient wit- 
ness for this that is yet known,” he says,” is 8. Epiphanius,” 
from whom the following extract is made :— 


“Now they,’ use also other books, to wit those called the Tours of 
Peter (rats wepioéois—Métpov) which were written by Clement. They 
have corrupted some things in them, indeed, but have allowed to remain 
a few things that are true, as Clement himself fully proves against them 
by the (4@’ &v) Encyclical Letters which he wrote, which are read in the 
holy churches ; for his faith and system have a different character from 
those things which have been falsified by them under his name in the 
Tours. For he teaches virginity, and they receive it not; he praises 
Elijah, and David, and Samson, and all the prophets, whom they abhor. 
boos in the Tours they have turned everything to their own ac- 
count.’” 





¢ i.e., the Ebionites. f Epiph., Her. 30., sec. 15. 
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The passages which are in italics will indicate the remarkable 
expressions in the preceding extract ; and they shew that when 
Epiphanius wrote there were certain books in use among the 
Ebionites, describing the travels of Peter, of which Clement was 
the author, but these heretics had grievously corrupted the text. 
To prove that such corruption was real, he appeals to the faith 
and principles of Clement as represented im a second of his 
works, which he calls Encyclical or Circular Letters. In these 
circular letters, which were read in the churches, Clement teaches 
virginity, which the heretics reject, and lauds the prophets whom 
they detest. 

Lardner, Venema, and others, have endeavoured to shew 
that this will apply to the two Greek epistles, but Dr. Beelen 
labours to prove that it must refer to the two in Syriac on Vir- 
ginity. He gathers from it that Epiphanius knew of circular 
epistles by Clement, that they were more than one, that Vir- 
ginity was taught in them, and that the prophets were praised. 

1. Epiphanius knew of circular epistles; but the epistle to 
the Corinthian Church was such, and that was universally known 
long before Epiphanius. 

2. Epiphanius knew of more than one such epistle, because 
he uses the word in the plural number. But it is not so certain 
that the plural form of the word émiorod necessarily means 
more letters than one, as in the case of the Latin litere ; see for 
example Acts ix. 2, and xxii.5. A second reply may also be 
made to this: Fifty years before the time of Epiphanius Euse- 
bius mentions the so-called second epistle of Clement, there were 
therefore more epistles than one extant under his name. 

3. In the epistles alluded to by Epiphanius, Clement teaches 
virginity. To this it is replied that in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians allusion is made to this subject. 

4, Clement praises the prophets in the epistles mentioned by 
Epiphanius. He does this in the epistle to the Corinthians in 
two ways; first, by his numerous quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment; and, secondly, by mentioning some of them by name. 
It is true Samson is not there named as he is in the epistles on 
Virginity, but it is conceived that Epiphanius spoke without per- 
fect accuracy, or that he wrote Samuel and not Samson. To 
these points we will add— 

5. That it is well known the epistle to the Corinthians was 
publicly read in the churches, but it is not known of those 
under consideration. 

Of these five points, therefore, it may be said that while the 
third and fourth apply more directly to the two epistles on Vir- 
ginity, they do apply to that to the Corinthians, and the other 
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three are as true of this, as of those. Nothing therefore can 
certainly be concluded from this passage of Epiphanius. 

Next to the testimony of the father just noticed, we have 
that of Jerome, who in his book against Jovinian uses language 
to the following effect :— 

“To these,” that is eunuchs, “Clement also, successor of 
the apostle Peter, of whom the apostle Paul makes mention, 
writes epistles, and composed almost all his discourse in reference 
to the purity of Virginity.” 

From this passage, says Dr. Beelen, three things are ga- 
thered :— 

1. That Clement wrote to spiritual eunuchs. 

2. That he addressed to them more epistles than one. 

3. That they treated almost exclusively of virginity. 

To the first of these it may be objected that Jerome only 
mentions the two well-known epistles ascribed to Clement, in 
his list of illustrious men, from which it may be inferred that he 
was not acquainted with these. But supposing he was acquainted 
with these, why did he make no more use of them in writing 
against Jovinian, and not even name them in his catalogue? 
Dr. Beelen replies, that Jerome may have known them and yet 
not name them, or he may have come to the knowledge of them 
in the interval which elapsed between his writing the catalogue, 
and against Jovinian. In all this we see nothing conclusive ; 
Jerome may or may not have known these epistles. 

The second inference has been already considered. 

The third alone is strong, and can only be met by supposing 
that Jerome speaks either unadvisedly, or means to say that the 
doctrine of Clement is favourable and conducive to virgin purity. 
This however does not satisfy Dr. Beelen, and he insists upon 
applying Jerome’s words to the two epistles on Virginity. We 
confess, we have not made up our mind: judicet lector. We 
think, however, that the epistles may have been known to 
Jerome as those of Clement. It is to be observed, however, that 
well nigh three centuries had elapsed since the death of Clement, 
and that Jerome had probably no other means of deciding as to 
their genuineness than we have. 

To the evidence from Jerome must now be added that of a 
third witness. A Syriac manuscript, written in a.p. 562, and 
now in the British Museum, contains a fragment of the first of 
these two epistles. This fragment is as follows :— 


“ Of Clement, Bishop of Rome, from the first epistle upon Virginity. 





9 Phil. iv. 3. 
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Dost thou understand what honour purity seeks? Dost thou know 
the glory with which virginity is glorified ? The womb of a virgin con- 
ceived our Lord Jesus Christ, God the Word; and when our Lord had 
been made man by a virgin, he led this life in the world,—hereby shalt 
thou know the glory of virginity.” 


The passage just quoted incontestibly proves that in the mid- 
dle of the sixth century epistles on Virginity were ascribed to 
Clement in the Syriac Church. There can, therefore, be no 
question as to the antiquity of these epistles; they have been 
received as the work of this author for thirteen centuries. Here 
we have at least one historical fact to build upon, and neither 
deviations from the present text, nor other considerations can 
disprove this fact. It brings us over two thirds of the distance 
between ourselves and Clement, and renders probable the sup- 
position that Jerome if not Epiphanius knew these epistles. 
Still it is not enough; we know from personal inspection of the 
Syriac manuscripts, that these writers often adopted spurious 
works as the works of writers of the apostolic age, and mis- 
quoted others. Nay, the same passage may be found ascribed to 
various authors, of which Mr. Cureton’s Spicilegium Syriacum 
compared with the first volume of the Spicilegium Solesmense 
will furnish a good illustration. A passage ascribed to Irenzus 
in the one is ascribed to Melito in another, the original of both 
being derived from the Nitrian manuscripts. 

The one question then is—What is this testimony worth ? 
what means had the writer of judging? or did he use those 
means? Again, we cannot undertake to decide. But .we may 
observe that on the same page of the MS. from which this ex- 
tract is taken, a second and a third are given, also ascribed to 
Clement. The third is indefinite, simply being “from the 
same ;” but the second is remarkable. It is headed, ‘Of the 
same, from the beginning of the ¢hird epistle.’ It commences 
with the words, “ My brethren, thus it behoveth us to think of 
Jesus Christ, as of God, as of the judge of living and of dead ; 
and it is not becoming of us to think lightly of our Redeemer. 
For hereby that we think lightly of him, we also expect to re- 
ceive little,” etc. 

Now we know of nothing which goes by the name of the 
third epistle of Clement ; but a similar passage to this is quoted 
in another of these manuscripts with the following elaborate 
introduction :— 





4 The passages referred to above are both from the so-called second epistle of 
Clement. The commencement of the epistle in both cases is quoted as such, but in 
the second the main extract is from a later portion of the epistles. 
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“ Of holy Clement, head of the bishops (Archbishop) of Rome, and 
martyr, of whom Eusebius says in the third (book of) Ecclesiastical His- 
tories, that he succeeded Anacletus, who succeeded Linus who was bishop 
there. Now Linus was Bishop of Rome after Peter chief of the apostles. 
From the second epistle to the Corinthians, at the commencement.” 


This is followed by a passage partly the same as that just 
named; but, it would appear, taken from a different translation. 
The only additional remark we shall make upon the Syriac 
scribe is, that he was certainly careless in quoting as the third 
epistle what is elsewhere quoted as the second, and therefore we 
cannot admit him as an important witness to the genuineness of 
the epistles on Virginity, but simply as shewing that they were 
extant in his time under Clement’s name. 

There is but one other testimony appealed to by Dr. Beelen, 
and that is a letter from Ignatius Antonius Samhiri, the present 
patriarch of Antioch, in reply to one from Dr. B. This letter is 
curious and printed in the original Syriac. It declares that the 
two epistles of Clement (?) on Virginity have been always re- 
ceived as such in the Syrian Church, and by both its earlier and 
later writers. Several of these writers are named, but as no 
references to works are given, and we know of no such passages, 
we may allow Mar Sambhiri and his testimony to slumber quietly 
together. 

’ Let us now come to the epistles themselves and interrogate 
them on this question of authorship. In the manuscript they 
bear an inscription which refers them to Clement, but his name 
nowhere occurs in either of the epistles, nor is there the utter- 
ance of a word as to the author, the persons addressed, the place 
from which, and the period when they were written. It is true 
that the persons addressed in the first epistle are denominated 
virgins, but this is all too indefinite. In reference to the term 
just named, it may be observed that it relates to both sexes, for 
the Syriac text uniformly employs both the masculine and femi- 
nine forms of the word. Perhaps the Greek original (if there 
was one) used the two forms of the article oi and ai, the word 
mapOévos (virgin) being of both genders. Who these virgins 
were must remain a mystery; but it is supposed they were per- 
sons unmarried, who devoted themselves to a life of celibacy. 
We say “supposed,” because there are in the first epistle, to 
which these observations relate, expressions which might excite 
some suspicion on that head. However, admitting the literal 
use of the term in question, it is still wholly uncertain who they 
were, or where and when they lived. 

Dr. Beelen has instituted a comparison of sundry expressions 
in these epistles with similar expressions in the Clementine epis- 
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tles to the Corinthians, but we submit that the resemblances are 
so unimportant that the comparison is of little value. Almost 
every one of the expressions occurs in Paul’s epistles, and would 
therefore be likely to occur in such compositions as these epistles 
on Virginity. 

Lardner shews very clearly in his Dissertation, that the au- 
thor of this epistle quotes Scripture in a different manner from 
Clement ; and it is also very observable that the New Testament 
is more quoted here than in the Clementine epistle, the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament being at the same time fewer. 
There are many other differences which have been detected by 
Lardner and Venema, the former of whom especially has dis- 
cussed the matter in a calm and candid spirit. There are doubt- 
less some of these objections which cannot be sustained, and 
these have been met by Dr. Beelen, but there are others which 
a careful examination convinces us cannot be so easily removed. 
The manifest differences between this author and the true Cle- 
ment, the present editor endeavours to account for by suppos- 
ing the epistles on Virginity to have been written later, by 
reminding his readers of the difference of the subject, of the cir- 
cumstances in which written, ete. 

In the epistles before us all the books of the New Testament 
are quoted or alluded to, except perhaps, 1 Thessalonians, 2 and 
3 John, 2 Peter, Jude and Revelation. Leaving out 1 Thes- 
salonians, we observe that these books belong to the Antile- 
gomena, and naturally ask why they were omitted, and whe- 
ther the omission has any bearing upon the authorship? Per- 
haps the epistles were originally written by a Syrian, for these 
books were not included in the early Syriac translation. But it 
may be urged that the quotations from Scripture are seldom 
taken from the Peschito Version, and this would be an argument 
for their having been written originally in Greek. However, in 
any case the absence of such quotations is only an argument for 
the early date of the epistles. 

On the other hand, the author quotes from Apocryphal 
books, as Ecclesiasticus and the History of Susanna. 

Again, it would seem from two passages of the first epistle 
to special occasions. From passages in the second epistle, Dr. 
that forms of prayer were not in use, certainly not as adapted 
Beelen infers the continuance of the “holy kiss” as a Christian 
salutation. Both these circumstances plead for an early origin 
to the epistles, and others may be added. For instance: there 
were many heathen among those to whom the writings were 
sent ; there was no such regularly organized ecclesiastical system 
as meets us in a later age; the habit of standing during public 
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prayer is mentioned; the reading the Scriptures with an expo- 
sition formed part of the public and social exercises of religion : 
the possession of spiritual gifts, and the practice of adjuring or 
exorcising those who were supposed to be demoniacs, are men- 
tioned. All these are points of interest connected with the 
date of these compositions, and we may mention one more ; that 
while the number of those who voluntarily devoted themselves 
to a life of celibacy was large, and evils had sprung up among 
them, there was no regular monastic system, and those who 
bore this character do not therefore appear to have formed com- 
munities living apart, but rather individuals who devoted them- 
selves to a life of piety and well-doing among their fellow Chris- 
tians. The investigation of such topics as these would require 
more space than we can spare, and we must therefore rest satis- 
fied with having indicated them. 

The question of authorship must we think remain unsettled. 
Epiphanius and Jerome represent Clement as having written 
upon the subject, and a Syriac manuscript quotes these epistles 
as his. This, and some minor considerations, is all that can be 
said for Clement’s authorship. Against this, various writers 
have advanced serious objections, such as have appeared to them 
sufficiently weighty to refute the present claim. We have an 
impression that the two epistles are by different persons, owing 
to the differences observable between them; differences which 
we think as great as between the first and second Greek epistles. 
We do not think it impossible that Clement wrote the first, but 
we think it very unlikely that he wrote the second. Probably 
an early editor found the first with the name of Clement attached 
to it, and added the second on a kindred subject. In any case 
the compositions are valuable as relics of the ancient literature 
of the church, and Dr. Beelen deserves our thanks for the labour 
which he has bestowed upon them. 

The first epistle addressed to virgins of both sexes is emi- 
nently practical, and there are many excellent things contained 
in it. A careful perusal of it has strongly impressed us in its 
favour. True, there are some thoughts in it which are fanciful, 
and some things which are far-fetched, but such things are 
found in all the early Christian writers. The doctrine of the 
first epistle is generally sound, and so far as it is objectionable 
may be considered to have been interpolated. Dr. Beelen him- 
self believes that such is the case, and has rejected many expres- 
sions from the text as glosses. Among these we should place 
the reference to the “divine eucharist” as being decidedly super- 
fluous and prejudicial to the sense. Our learned editor does 
not however reject this, but boasts of it as proving that 
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Clement believed in the Romish view of the “real presence.” 
He may boast, but even if it be genuine it is no proof that the 
writer knew anything of the Tridentine doctrine of the Sacrament. 
We give the passage to explain our meaning :—“‘ Conquer Satan 
through Jesus Christ who strengthens thee, by the hearing of his 
words [and the divine eucharist]; ‘Take up thy cross and follow’ 
him who purifies thee, Jesus Christ thy Lord.” It is needless to 
remark how much more consistent the meaning is without than 
with the words which we have included in brackets. We cer- 
tainly consider this mode of treating the passage preferable to 
that of Dr. B. who bolsters it up with an extract from one of the 
disputed epistles of Ignatius. 

The second epistle commences very abruptly, and is chiefly 
occupied with shewing how those who are addressed should act 
in their dealings with the other sex. It is addressed to men and 
not to the virgins—men and women—of the other epistle. It 
contains a number of allusions to Old Testament facts, but is in 
all respects an inferior composition to the first, from which it 
widely differs. 

It is not our intention to say more at present about these 
documents; our object will be gained if attention is directed to 
them, we shall therefore conclude our observations upon them 
with a word or two concerning the new translation of Dr. Beelen. 
This translation is, as we have said, accompanied by the German 
version of Zingerley, and that in Latin by Wetstein, but it is 
better than either. In reference to it the author observes that 
he has endeavoured so to execute it as to merit the appellation 
of a most trustworthy interpreter. 


“ Therefore,” says he, “I have said in Latin neither more nor less, 
nor anything otherwise than it was said in Syriac; and if I have any- 
where added a word or two of my own to assist the understanding of my 
Latin version, I have included them in brackets; but I have taken great 
care lest this great strictness of rendering should diminish the perspicuity 
of the style. Wherever I have thought I detected anything like a gloss, 
while I have allowed the Syriac text to remain untouched, I have not 
rendered in the Latin translation the Syriac words which I took to be a 
gloss, but have always admonished the reader of the circumstance in a 
note at the foot of the page.” 


Such is the account of the matter furnished by the editor 
hi.aself, and it is in the main correct. But it will be seen that he 
has rather exceeded his limits by throwing out of his translation, 
and afterwards from his amended text, what he suspected to be 
interpolations ; a better course would have been to inclose them 
in brackets, and allow them to retain their places until further 
criticism had been expended upon them. In two or three cases 
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we observe expressions which occur in the Syriac, dropped in the 
translation without any notice or explanation. A case of this 
kind occurs in the second chapter of the first epistle, where the 
Syriac reads, ‘ Now those who in truth are virgins for the sake 


of God.” Here Dr. B. omits the two last words (Jor dso 
—propter Deum) from his Latin version, although he has them 
in his text. Such cases, however, may be a mere oversight. 

A second class of passages is that in which the Syriac has 
been paraphrased. This is often necessary, but there are cases 
in which it is better let alone. Thus, a passage which literally 
rendered, is ‘‘ Knowest thou what great glory is to virginity, and 
therefore doest this?” or “dost practice this,” has been para- 
phrased in this way—“ Nostiri quanta gloria competat virginitati 
et ided-ne vis virginitatem profiteri 2” The author says nothing 
about a profession of virginity, but of its practice. Another in- 
stance is this:—the Syriac writer says, “repeat the gift which 
thou hast received, in the church, to the edification of the breth- 
ren who are in Christ.” Dr. B. paraphrases the word “ church” 
by “in ecclesiastico conventu,” which was quite unnecessary. 
Again, in the second epistle he renders “ and then we pray and 
salute each other’ (lit., “ we ask of peace,” the ordinary form of 
salutation in Syriac), “then we offer prayer, and give to our- 
selves the kiss of salutation.” His justification of the rendering 
does not prevent it from being a paraphrase. 

In a similar manner the author has become the expositor of 
his document in regard to certain words. A few specimens will 
explain our meaning. 

Page 8.—Syriac, “The whole creation.” Dr. B. “totum 
mundum,’ where the Latin means less than the Syriac. 

Page 21.—Syriac, “ And is careful how she may please her 
Lord in a holy body and in spirit.” Dr. B., “ casto corpore,” 
etc., where the Latin again means less than the Syriac. 

Page 24.—Syriac “ Knowest thou what honour holiness 
seeks?” Dr. B., “ nosti quam sit res honorabilis castimonia ?” 
Two similar examples occur p. 29, where the words “ holy” and 
“holiness ” are turned into “virgo” and “ castimonia ;” the 
apostle John being the Virgo. On the next page we are simi- 
larly informed that Elijah and Elisha and many other holy men 
lived a “ vitam celibem’’—a bachelor life, when the Syriac 
text again simply says their conduct was holy. Many cases of 
this kind occur but it is needless for us to enumerate them all. 

Occasionally we think the translator has missed the meaning 
of the Syriac text, but as these cases are few and generally un- 
important we will not examine them. There is one instance in 
which a probable error of the text would remove a difficulty felt 

VOL, IV—NO. VII. H 
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by the editor. The Syriac text of Epistle 2, chap. ii., reads 
“that they may bear the holy Word of God and do; and be 
nourished by the words of the Lord,” etc. The editor thinks 
that in this passage the word ¢o do, “is perhaps to be referred 
to the designation of the Sacrament of the Eucharist under a 
system of secrecy.” But a reference to the passage in Luke xi. 
27, which the writer here generally quotes, will suggest that for 
Op 2S1—that they may do, the scribe should have written +44 
—that they may keep. But even if the present reading is re- 
tained, the difficulty at once vanishes if we render “ that they 
may hear the holy Word of God and practise it;” or, “ that 
they may hear and do the holy Word of God” (compare John 
xiii. 17), 

There is no doubt that Dr. Beelen’s success as a translator 
would have been complete, and we may say the same of him as 
an editor, if he had not been under a confessional bias. To this 
almost every one of his faults is to be traced, and even in spite 
of this he has given us a book for which we thank him, and 
which we value very much.‘ 

We had intended to take up the general question of Clement 
and his writings, but we have found so many things to be said 
about these epistles, that we must for the present waive that 
intention. We shall, however, before concluding this paper, 
say a few words of the hitherto unpublished fragments which 
Dr. Beelen appends from the same manuscripts as the two 
epistles. 

These fragments consist of notes or short introductions to 
the Acts and Epistles. Commencing with the Acts, the author 
next describes the Catholic Epistles, and lastly the Epistles of 
Paul. The writer says how many sermons had been produced 
by Chrysostom upon each of the Pauline epistles, except the 
Romans. The number of homilies mentioned exactly accords 
with the numbers contained in the Savilian edition of the father, 
(vols. x. and xi.) The anonymous writer states that Luke wrote 
his Gospel and the Acts at the request of Theophilus who was 
one of the chief men of Alexandria. He says that James the 
apostle was our Lord’s brother in a borrowed sense, but naturally 
the son of Joseph, and the brother of Jude, Simon, and Joses. 
He also says that James was made a priest in Jerusalem in the 





* No mention has been made by us of a number of errata which have crept into 
the Syriac text of Dr. B. Many of these are unavoidable, and the editor has in part 
corrected them. But there yet remain others, of which no notice has been taken. 
Nor should we have taken notice of them here, but for the asperity with which the 
typographical errors of Wetstein are visited,—an asperity which sprinkles all his pages 
with “ mendose,” “ vitiose,” ‘‘ male,” “ falso,”’ ete. 
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upper room, where the priestly office was conferred upon the 
apostles, and that he was one of the seventy and not one of the 
twelve apostles. Paul he tells us wrote the epistle to the Romans 
in Latin, the epistle to the Hebrews in Hebrew, and the rest 
in Greek ; also that he changed his name on his ordination at 
Antioch. He states that Chrysostom says the first epistle to the 
Corinthians was written in Hebrew, and it is said that it was 
written from Rome. Of the epistle to the Hebrews, he says, 
Paul wrote it in Hebrew at Rome with Timothy, and that 
Clement translated it into Greek, or according to others, Luke. 

Such is the kind of information contained in these fragments, 
and though very little of it may be new, it is worth notice, as 
shewing the manner in which facts relating to the literary his- 
tory of the New Testament were made known. The opinion 
here alluded to, that Clement of Rome translated the epistle to 
the Hebrews, from Hebrew into Greek, is not common, and we 
do not remember any other allusion to it. 

We have now completed our task, and it only remains that we 
should commend the investigation of these questions—the author- 
ship, the age, and, the original language, of the two epistles on 
Virginity to our readers. To go satisfactorily into the subject 
it will be above all things necessary to read the arguments of 
Lardner, Venema, and the others here replied to, if possible 
in their own language, as well as the reasoning of Dr. Beelen, 
who has sometimes been hasty and warm. Thus he speaks of 
Cyprian as an earlier writer than Tertullian! And, again, when 
Venema says the most ancient /antiqguissimi) authors make no 
mention of a certain fact, Dr. B. says “Chrysostom” is one, 
when it is plain the first two centuries of our era were meant. 
Lastly, he sometimes treats his adversaries very unceremo- 
niously, and uses hard words to them. We have thus freely 
pointed out the excellencies and the drawbacks of this volume, 
and shall wait with some anxiety the opinions which may be 
expressed concerning it. Have we here one of the apostolic 
flock, or a wolf in sheep’s clothing? Have we a genuine pro- 
duction of an apostolic man, or the imposture of some unprin- 
cipled deceiver ? 

B. H.C. 
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REMARKS ON THE VARIE LECTIONES OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. 


Parr II. 
(Continued from No. V., p. 152.) 


In continuing our remarks on the Vari Lectiones of the He- 
brew Bible, we now propose to examine and classify a// Kenni- 
cott’s various readings in the first chapter of Isaiah; and we 
shall find nearly the same result as we have already remarked 
respecting the Book of Genesis,—namely, that the immense 
majority are of very little, if any, importance; that the Maso- 
retic Text has come down to us in a state of comparative purity, 
for which we ought to be thankful; and that it admits of very 
little improvement by the aid of those critical authorities which 
we possess. 


We propose to classify the various readings under the fol- 
lowing heads ;— 


1. Words plené or defective scripta. 

2. Insertion or omission of the conjunction ». 
3. Words lost. 

4. Errors of the scribe. 

5. Miscellaneous readings. 


The various readings are 
In the first class 
In the second class 
In the third class 
In the fourth class 
Tn the fifth class 


We will now make a few observations on the different classes 
into which we have divided the Varie Lectiones. 

It will be remarked at once that the first is by far the largest 
class, comprising nearly 50 per cent. of the whole. And in 
reference to this class, to place the subject in a clearer light, we 
will go a little into the history of the Hebrew Text. 


“The most ancient mode of writing,” says Dr. Davidson, “ consisted 
of consonants alone—a peculiarity which could only be tolerated in a Jan- 
guage during its rudimental state. It was the more easy for Hebrew 
alphabetical »7riting to' remain stationary in this incipient state, because 
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the vowels, in Shemitic dialects, do not define the roots, but rather their 
modifications of meaning—the finer and more fluctuating shades of signi- 
fication, rather than the signification itself. The fundamental idea of a 
word was distinctly intelligible without vowels; and the peculiar modifi- 
cation of its meaning could be discovered from the connexion of the dis- 
course, Hence, one acquainted with the language could easily supply the 
appropriate vocalization.* As soon as the language began to extend itself 
beyond its imperfect rudimental form, the vowels were expressed in certain 
positions, corresponding to the improved form the language itself assumed. 
But no new letters were invented for this purpose. Consonants already 
existing were used for vowel signs. The alphabet was not enlarged with 
new characters. Old ones were employed as representatives of vowels.” 


The letters thus introduced to supply the place of vowels 
were the following :—x, 9, 1,*, and they “ were accordingly termed 
matres lectionis (mothers or sources of [correct] reading).’” 

When the language ceased to be a living language, and tra- 
ditionary pronunciation became less and less to be relied on, as 
conveying a correct system of pronunciation, necessity led to the 
invention and adoption of the Masorctic scheme of punctuation, 
which is generally attributed to the Jews of Tiberias. But the 
particular time and manner of its introduction are now but of 
little importance. Suffice it to say that every letter has its 
vowel point, and every wanting vowel has its place supplied. 

The whole mass, therefore, of words plené or defectivé scripta, 
which is scattered in rude confusion through our collated MSS. 
and Editions, is now become utterly useless. It would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to adopt either plan of spelling, in preference 
to the other, throughout the Hebrew Bible; and if it were 
adopted, not the slightest advantage would result. We would 
therefore propose to take the text of Van Der Hooght, in this 
respect, exactly as it is; unless, in any particular instance, it 
were deemed advisable to adopt a reading supported by a very 
large number of MSS. 

The second class of Varie Lectiones consists in the insertion 
or omission of the conjunction ». This conjunction is frequently 
omitted in Hebrew, and often wrongly supplied by the Hebrew 
copyists and ancient versions. In the eleven readings coming 
under this head, we will give a translation of Van Der Hooght’s 
text, and of the readings of collated MSS., from which we think 
the reader will see that no alteration is required ;—only observ- 
ing that the omission of » is familiar in Hebrew.? 





@ Davidson’s Biblical Criticism, ch. iv., p. 37. 
6 Ibid., p. 38. 
¢ Ibid., p. 40. 


@ See Noldii Concordantie Particularum, in verb. >. 
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ISAIAH I. 
VAN DER HOOGHT. COLLATED READINGS. 


1.—Ver. 2. and give ear. give ear, not wanted, and supported 
by only 6 MSS. 

2.—Ver. 3. my people. and my people, not wanted: sup- 
ported by a few MSS. 

3.—Ver. 6. and putrifying sores. _putrifying sores, 1 MS. only. 

4.—Ver. 7. your cities. and your cities, not wanted: a few 
MSS. 

5.—Ver. 9. unto Gomorrah. and unto Gomorrah, several MSS. ; 
but not wanted. 

6.—Ver. 10. give ear. and give ear, 2 MSS. only. 

7.—Ver. 16. make you clean. and make you clean, 5 MSS. 

8.—Ver. 16. put away. and put away, 2 MSS. 

9.—Ver. 17. plead for. and plead for, 2 MSS. 

10.—Ver. 18. though (second). and though, several MSS. 

11.—Ver. 26. after that. and after that, a few MSS. 


The readings of the third class, consisting of words lost out 
of the text, admit of no doubt. We shall give a translation of 
the readings of Van Der Hooght, leaving a blank for the omis- 
sions in the various readings, and stating the number of MSS. 
by which they are respectively supported :— 


VAN DER HOOGHT. VARLE LECTIONES. 


1.—Ver. 1. Ahaz and Hezekiah. 
2.—Ver. 1. Ahaz. 
3.—Ver. 2. O earth. 
4.—Ver. 3. not (second) 
5.—Ver. 4. iniquity ; a seed. 
6.—Ver. 4. the (prefix before 
Holy One) 
7.—Ver. 7. burned. 
8.—Ver. 8. as a lodge.’ 
9.—Ver. 8. in a besieged city. 
10.—Ver. 12. ¢o appear. 
11.—Ver. 12. this. 
12.—Ver. 18. an abomination. 
13.—Ver. 13. Ican(not) away with. 
14.—Ver. 13. iniquity. 
15.—Ver. 13. even the solemn 
meeting. 
16.—Ver. 14. my soul hateth. 
17.—Ver. 18. come now. —_—_—— 
18.—Ver. 20. the mouth. —_—_— 





© This appears to be erroneously inserted in this class: it should have been in the 
first. —Ed. 
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VAN DER HOOGHT. VARI® LECTIONES. 


19.—Ver. 24. the Lord (first). 1 
20.—Ver. 26. and I will restore l 

thy judges as at the first. 
21.—Ver. 30. (garden) ¢hat (hath) 1 
22.— Ver. 30. no. 1 


Fourth class,—Errors of the Scribe. 

This is a numerous class, comprising nearly thirty per cent. 
of all the various readings from MSS. collated for this chapter 
of Isaiah. 

Let us examine the particular passages :— 


VAN DER HOOGHT. VARIZ LECTIONES. 


1.—Ver. 1. and Jerusalem. and on Jerusalem, 1 MS. 

2.—Ver. 1. in the days. wrongly spelt; from the resem- 
blance which ) bears to»: 1 MS. 

3.—Ver. 1. Hezekiah. wrongly spelt: 2 MSS. 

4.—Ver. 2. and give ear (singular). ditto plural; ) instead of +: 2 MSS. 
and 4 forté./ 

5.—Ver. 2. Jehovah. Adonai, 1 MS. The Jews never 
pronounced the sacred name of 
Jehovah, but always read Adonai 
instead, which was sometimes 
substituted by the scribe by mis- 
take. 

6.—Ver. 3. the crib. false spelling, » for >: 1 MS. 

7.—Ver. 4. people. nation, 1 MS. only. 

8.—Ver. 4. the Holy One. the twice, 1 MS. 

9.—Ver. 5. head. this, 1 MS. 

10.—Ver. 6. putrifying sores. wrongly spelt: 3 MSS. 

11.—Ver. 6. nor bound up. singular for plural: 1 MS. 

12.—Ver. 6. mollified. » for, 1 MS. 

13.—Ver. 7. fire. a word added, 1 MS. 

14.—Ver. 7. it. them, 1 MS. 

15.—Ver. 7. as overthrown. a letter interpolated, 1 MS. 

16.—Ver. 8. as a city. 3 for 5, 1 MS. 

17.—Ver. 8. desieged. » for», 1 MS. 

18.—Ver. 9. unto Gomorrah. and unto Ezra, 1 MS. primo. 

19.—Ver. 10. Gomorrah. letters added, 1 MS. 

20.—Ver. 11. the multitude—to  , superfluous, and order changed: 

me. 1 MS. 
21.—Ver. 11. your sacrifices. their sacrifices, 1 MS. forté. 
22.—Ver. 11. and the fat. the fat, 1 MS. 





f The word forté is used by Kennicott when the original reading of a MS. sud- 
sequently altered, is not certain; primd, when such reading is certain; nunc denotes 
the subsequent alteration, when the original is elligible videtur is used of unaltered 
readings when not distinct.—Ed. 
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VAN DER HOOGHT. 
23.—Ver. 11. of fed beasts. 
24.—Ver. 11. of bullocks. 
25.—Ver. 11. I delight not. 
26.—Ver. 12. 
27.—Ver. 12. 
28.—Ver. 13. 
29.—Ver. 13. 
30.—Ver. 13. 
ing. 
31.—Ver. 
Sorth. 
32.—Ver. 
33.—Ver. 
34.—Ver. 
35.—Ver. 
36.—Ver. 
37.—Ver. 
38.—Ver. 
rebel. 
39.—Ver. 
40,.—Ver. 
41.—Ver. 
42.—Ver. 
43.—Ver. 
44.—Ver. 
45.—Ver. 
46.—Ver. 3 
47.—Ver. 
48,.—Ver. 
49.—Ver. 
50.—Ver. 
51.—Ver. 


even the solemn meet- 


. and when ye spread 


. I will not. 

. blood. 

. of your doings. 

. mine eyes. 

. and let us reason. 

. ¥f ye be (second) 

. but if ye refuse and 


. but if. 

. ye refuse. 

. an harlot. 
. city. 

. faithful. 

. but now. 

. murderers. 
. with water. 
. rebellious. 
. rebellious, 
. rebellious. 
. and companions. 
. every one. 


52.—Ver. 
53.—Ver. 
54.—Ver. 
55.—Ver. 
56.—Ver. 
57.—Ver. 
58.—Ver. 
59.—Ver. 2 
60.—Ver. 
61.—Ver. 
62.—Ver. 
63.—Ver. 
64.—Ver. ° 


. loveth. 

. loveth. 

. and followeth after. 
. and followeth after. 
- of mine enemies. 

. purely. 

. purely. 

. and I will restore. 

. thy judges. 

. as at the beginning. 
. and after that. 

. to thee. 

. and sinners. 
65.—Ver. 29. ye have desired. 
66.—Ver. 31. and he shall be. 
67.—Ver. 31. together. 
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VARIEZ LECTIONES. 
wrong spelling, 1 MS. 
ditto, 1 MS. 

Jor interpolated, 1 MS. 
and interpolated, 1 MS. 
what? 1 MS. forté. 
bring, 1 MS. 

wrong gender, a few MSS. 
3 for», 1 MS. 


wrong spelling, 1 MS. 


ditto, 3 MSS. 

» for 5, 1 MS. primo. 
wrongly spelt, 1 MS. 
ditto, 2 MSS. 

ditto, 1 MS. ; ditto, 1 MS. 
and interpolated, 1 MS. 
twice, 1 MS. 


if, | MS. 

a letter transposed, 1 MS. 

preposition omitted, 1 MS. 

wrongly spelt, 1 MS. 

twice, 1 MS. 

wrongly spelt, x for y, 2 MSS. primo. 

ditto, 1 MS. 

> for 1, 3 MSS. (1 forté). 

and interpolated, 1 MS. 

w before p, 1 MS. 

w for p, 1 MS. 

and omitted, 1 MS. 

7 for», a Chaldaism: 6 MSS. and 
1 forté and 1 nune. 

twice, 1 MS. 

plural for singular, 1 MS. 

and omitted, 1 MS. 

plural for singular, 1 MS, & 1 primo. 

wrongly spelt, 2 MSS. 

3 for >, 1 MS. 

ditto (defectivé sc.) 1 MS. 

my hand interpolated, 1 MS. 

wrongly spelt, 1 MS. 

ditto, 1 MS. 

imperfect, some MSS. 

nm for +, 1 MS. 

wrongly spelt, 1 MS. 

a word interpolated, 1 MS. 

and they shall be, 1 MS. 

wrongly spelt, 2 MSS. and 1 forte. 
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That these are all errors of the scribe, arising either from 
the defective state of the MSS. from which the copies were 
respectively made, from the near resemblance which some Hebrew 
letters bear to each other, or from negligence, can admit of no 
doubt. It has been remarked that some MSS. have been tran- 
scribed with much more care than others. 

In the third class, all of which are errors, twenty out of the 
twenty-two enumerated are contained each in a single MS. only ; 
and in fifty-five, or perhaps fifty-seven, instances out of sixty- 
seven of the fourth class, each error appears only in a single MS. 

The fifth class consists only of ten various readings ; so that, 
if we are correct in our classification, there are only ten out of 
216 to select from, in correcting Van Der Hooght’s text. 

Let us now examine these ten readings, and see if there are 
any, and if so, how many, preferable to those of Van Der 
Hooght. 


VAN DER HOOGHT. VARL£® LECTIONES. 


1.—Ver. 3. yan yur supported by only 2 MSS. 
(151 and 196) and 1 primo (95), 
and the text preferable. 

2.—Ver. 4. »2 97 yo 1 MS. (136). 

3.—Ver. 7. mow mmow 1 MS. (136). 

4,—Ver. 10. » nx 1 MS. primo (96). 

5.—Ver. 11. oman oom Transposed, 1 MS. (109). 


These four are supported by only 1 MS. each, and neither 
of them is preferable to Van Der Hooght. 


6.—Ver. 18. ow w2 not preferable to Van Der 
Hooght, and supported only by 
3 MSS. (224, 281, and 384). 

7.—Ver. 22. om» 1 MS. primo (178). 

8.—Ver. 25. n 1 MS. 252). 

9.—Ver. 29. hy Tiss. (150, 283) read wan, ye 
shall be ashamed, instead of they 
shall be ashamed. 


Though this is perhaps the most plausible of the various 
readings in this chapter, yet we agree with those eminent critics, 
Rosenmiiller, Henderson, and Davidson, in not preferring it to 
that of the Textus Receptus. 


cman yer on wr 2 “ Quippe pudebit eos terebinthorum, quibus vos 
delectati estis ; oratione a persona tertid ad secundam transeunte, ut se- 
pius pote Hebreorum solent, cf. infra xlix., 25, 26; Deut. xxxii. 15, 
17, 18; Mich. ii. 3; quare non est necesse, pro ye» legere wan, ut 
Lowthius vult.” (Rosenmiill. in loc.) 

“The change of person in Hebrew poctry is very common ; so that, 
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though Kennicott’s Codices, 150, 182, and De Rossi’s, 226, originally, 
together with Munster’s printed edition of 1536, the Chaldee paraphrase, 
and the version of Saadias, read yoan, ‘ Ye shall be ashamed,’ it is not at 
all improbable that wx, the reading of the Zextus Receptus, is genuine ; 
and to alter it simply on such authorities as those just mentioned, would 
be unwarrantable ” (Henderson’s Isaiah in loc.) 


Davidson annexes this short note, “ w2-wan Cdd. iii. Tg.” 
(i. e., Targum.) 


VAN DER HOOGHT. VARIZ LECTIONES. 


10.—Ver 30. my. my This reading is supported by 
29 MSS., 2 primo, 1 forté, 1 supra 
rasuram, Kennicott, by 13 MSS., 
10 forté, 7 Edd. R., and by all the 
ancient versions, and is rightly pre- 
ferred to the Teaxtus Receptus by 
Hamilton and Davidson. 


The readings in this chapter preferred by Hamilton are few 
and unimportant. Four are merely the addition of the conjunc- 
tion. 1. Ver. 3, supported by 15 MSS., Kenn. 2. Ver. 7, 
supported by 17 MSS., Kenn. 3. Ver. 9, supported by 29 
MSS., Kenn. 4. Ver. 18, supported by 22 MSS., K., and 1 
Ed. In neither case is the conjunction wanted. The fifth is 
ver. 29, for wx yan or wan, and the sixth, ver. 30, for my, my. 
On these two passages we have already made remarks. The 
only reading in the chapter which Dr. Davidson prefers to Van 
Der Hooght is +» for mv, and in this we have already said we 
quite concur. 

Assuming that Mr. Hamilton, in comparing the text of Van 
Der Hooght with Kennicott’s collated readings of MSS. and 
Edd. throughout the Book of Genesis, has omitted no reading 
preferable to that of the Textus Receptus, we may conclude 
that we have now before us a fair criterion of the value of the 
collated readings, and of that degree of purity with which the 
Masoretic text has come down to us; understanding by the Ma- 
soretic text that of Van Der Hooght, which is usually regarded 
as the Textus Receptus of the Hebrew Bible. 

We arranged the Varia Lectiones throughout the Book of 
Genesis under seven heads :— 


. Verba plené scripta, proposed in place of defective scripta 74 
. xt proposed instead of w7 25 
. Insertion of the conjunction 1 

. Proposed insertion of other words 

. Miscellaneous changes not required 
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6. Changes preferable to Van Der Hooght’s readings .... 
7. Sundries 


We have made some difference in classifying all Kennicott’s 
various readings in the first chapter of the prophet Isaiah, viz., 


1. Words plené or defectivé scripta 
2. Insertion or omission of the conjunction ) 
3. Words lost 


In both instances, by far the greater number of collated 
readings consists of verba plené or defective scripta ; amounting 
in the first case to 74 out of 166, not less than 40 per cent.; in 
the second, to 106 out of 216, nearly 50 per cent. 

The 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th classes in Genesis, all of which 
must be rejected, amount to fifty. Out of 166 readings, there- 
fore, in the Book of Genesis, proposed by Mr. Hamilton as 
preferable to those of Van Der Hooght, it would appear that 
not more than eleven are entitled to preference. Referring then 
to Dr. Davidson, with the exception of numbers 5, 9, and 10, 
which are different modes of spelling the same words, and 7 and 
11, which are merely verba plené or defective scripta, and which 
may be adopted or not, as they do not affect the sense, we quite 
agree with him in preferring numbers 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8, to Van 
Der Hooght’s, and to these we would add numbers 12 and 13, 
not considering the various reading of Gen. iv. 8, strongly as it 
is supported by the exigentia loci, as admissible into the Hebrew 
text./ 

The result of our two examinations, though not conducted 
in precisely the same way, is, in substance, nearly the same. 

The following is a comparative statement :— 


In Gen. In Isa. i. 
1, The verba plené or defective scripta amount to 74 106 
2. Unnecessary insertion or omission of the con- 
junction 1 
3. Words lost, needless insertion of words, errors, 
and changes not required 





9 See “ Remarks on the Varie Lectiones,” etc., J. S. L. for April, 1856 ; p. 149. 
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ee PLTIRTT IEE EE a 
5. Readings preferable to the Tewtus Receptus.. 11 1 
166 216 


It is true that there are parts of the Hebrew Bible, some of 
the historical books for instance, which are in a much more 
imperfect and unsatisfactory state; but notwithstanding the 
sanguine expectations of Bishop Lowth and Dr. Kennicott, the 
collated readings for the most part afford us very little help to- 
wards correcting them. It is true also that conjectural criticism, 
though it has its proper limits, is a fair auxiliary in ascertaining 
the sense of the sacred original. But neither of these facts have 
anything to do with our present design, which is merely to 
enquire to what extent the Hebrew text of Van Der Hooght is 
capable of being improved by the aid of these MSS. and Edd. ; 
the collation of which occupied nearly thirty years of Kenni- 
cott’s valuable life; and we think our readers will agree with us, 
that, so far as we can judge from a limited research, we have 
cause to be thankful that, through God’s good providence, the 
present Hebrew text has been handed down to us with such care 
and fidelity, as to be capable of comparatively very little im- 
provement, by the aid of the immense number of MSS. and 
Edd. collated by Dr. Kennicott. 

We have not indeed referred either to Dr. Rossi’s collation, 
nor to that since made by Dr. Pinner, chiefly at Odessa, and 
referred to by Dr. Davidson in his work on Biblical Criticism.’ 
But this would have required much additional labour, with- 
out any adequate benefit; and besides, De Rossi’s is a limited 
enquiry, omitting, for the most part, all notice of erroneous 
readings, and selecting only such as he thought entitled to spe- 
cial consideration. The want of a good classification of Hebrew 
MSS. has often been a subject of regret. We learn from Dr. 
Kennicott that some MSS. have been written with very great 
care, and under the vigilant superintendence of some of the 
most eminent rabbis. Others abound in errors attributable 
partly to the great difficulty of distinguishing some Hebrew 
letters from others closely resembling them ; for instance, 3 from 
2; 7 from 4 and 7; n from » and 7m; * from 4, etc.; partly from 
the defaced or indistinct character of the MS. from which the 
copy was made, partly from the negligence of the scribe, and 
partly from a presumptuous desire to amend the text. 

We shall clearly prove the negligence of the scribe, if we 


k Biblical Criticism, pp. 357-362. 
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can adduce instances of manifest errors, each of which is found 
only in a single MS. 


List of MSS., each of which contains a single, unsupported 
error, in different verses of Isaiah, chap. i. 





No. of Errors of classes 3 No. of Errors of classes 3 
MS. and 4 in MS. and 4 in 
4...... Ver. 8, 15, 23, 26 30...... Ver. 4, 4, 14, 29 
eee 26 Soe 23 
| ne 16 | Se 12 
No. of Errors of classes 2 No. of Errors of classes 2 
MS. and 3 in MS. and 3 in 
76...... Ver. 18 150...... Ver. 1 
ee 4 6.6 7, 5S, Ba 1 268... .. l 
21, 23, 26 RO cea ws 30 
Wis 40's 5 J See 26 
. ee 18, 19 |: eae 30 
ee 28 BORic vex 12, 13, 26 
ee 7 1) See 15 
) 3 BOG as wire 1, 20 
i 15 1) ee 13 
Serre 10, 18 ) ! ar 31 
)) 7 225 6 
115 3 |) ee 19 
ee 1 281 ll 
i) 9 BO shoe 25 
| ae 4, 7, 8, 21 eee 4, 8, 12, 13, 23 
145.... 21 





Total MSS., 36; errors, 62. 





Now here we have the extraordinary fact, that the writers of 
no less than thirty-six MSS. collated by Dr. Kennicott, instead 
of accurately executing their task, have each introduced one or 
more errors, supported by no other MS. authority, into this 
single chapter of Isaiah. 

It is not our intention to lead our readers through all these 
dry details of criticism ; we shall therefore select four of these 
MSS., which exhibit the greatest negligence on the part of the 
transcriber. The MSS. to which we refer are Nos. 4, 80, 181, 
and 384. 

We will begin with No.4. This MS. is described by Dr. 
Kennicott as being written in the German character, towards 
the latter end of the twelfth century. He remarks, “ Plurimas 
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habet codex varias lectiones ; quarum haud paucz sunt bone.” 
It contains no less than four errors of the scribe not contained 
in any other copy, in the first chapter of Isaiah. 
Isaiah i. 8, 7» instead of +> 
— 15, x instead of »rx 
— 23, 2s instead of anv 
— 26, instead of > 
MS. No. 80. This MS. is very carelessly written. It con- 
tains no less than nine errors in this chapter. It is supposed by 
Dr. Kennicott to have been written about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and is in the German character. Notwith- 
standing the great carelessness of the scribe, Dr. Kennicott 
remarks, “ Plurimas habet codex variationes et nonnullas pretii 
haud vulgaris.”’ The errors are— 
Ver. 4. »v pr left out. 
Ver. 7. mow left out. 
Ver. 13. 5x left out. 
Ver. 13. msya for msm 
Ver. 21. 5 left out before m 
Ver. 23. ow for oo (letters of similar sound). 
Ver. 26, minna—rrem left out. 
MS. No. 181. This MS. contains three errors of the scribe. 
It was written, Dr. Kennicott thinks, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and from a copy which had not been made 
conformable to the Masoretic standard.’ 
Ver. 12. ms left out. 
Ver. 13. sawn left out. 
Ver. 26. »» interpolated after nym 
MS. No. 384. This MS. contains five errors in this chapter, 
and was probably written in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century.” 
Ver. 4, 2 for ov 
Ver. 8. wv: for ve (change of letters of near affinity). 
Ver. 12. me} left out. 
Ver. 13. msm left out. 
Ver. 23. ym for Am 
It may be remarked that though in all these instances the 
error noticed is nowhere to be found but in the MS. referred to, 
yet the same scribes have often inserted errors in this chapter 
where other MSS. have joined in the error. 





i Dissertatio Generalis [at end of tom. ii. of his Var. Lect.], p. 72. 
k This reading occurs also in MS. 125.—Ed. 

l Dissert. General., p. 86. 

m Thid., p. 99. 
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But whilst we consider the copyists of the MSS. which we 
have quoted justly entitled to censure for their negligence, in 
making so many blunders in a single chapter of Isaiah, we must 
acknowledge the care of those who have used these MSS. either 
for copying or collation, in not allowing any one of these errors 
to find its way into their copies. The negligence of some copy- 
ists does not diminish the value of the fact that many of the 
MSS. have been written with the greatest care and fidelity, and 
considering the very close resemblance of some Hebrew letters 
to others, the wonder is that they have been able to execute 
their work with so few errors. 

J. R.* 








THE LOGOS OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


Aut who consider with any attention the affirmation contained 
in the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, that Jesus Christ is the 
Word, feel that it is something more than the addition of a 
name of honour, or an attribute of dignity given to our Saviour, 
and that it involves the proposition that some office or character 
known by those to whom the Evangelist wrote was actually 
borne by him. Until we endeavour to place before ourselves 
some notion of what was meant by this mysterious name, we 
shall fall far short even of that imperfect understanding of this, 
and some other passages of Holy Writ, which is all that we dare 
hope for here below. 

What is said in the New Testament itself as to the Word of 
God ; what we can derive from a fair explication of the term 
itself; and lastly, the use of it by prior and contemporary 
writers, are all distinct sources from whence we may derive an 
elucidation of this most deeply interesting point. The opening 
passage of St. John’s Gospel is one that all Christians have felt 
to be of no ordinary importance. The abstract nature of the 
propositions, standing by themselves in all their fulness, not 
limited by any circumstances of the persons to whom they are 
addressed or of the connection in which they stand, gives us 
every reason to feel assured that here we may search for absolute 





” This article was written during the last weeks of a long and painful illness, and 
finished only a few days before death. For a short account of the esteemed and ve- 
nerable author, our readers are referred to the Obituary.—Ed J. S. L. 
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truth, and that without fear of seeming to extract more meaning 
from the words than they were meant to convey. 

It appears to us, we confess, that in this glorious passage 
there is a great and surpassing weight of meaning. a) It 
seems that the Evangelist tells us that the Word of God which 
came unto Abram in a vision saying, “ Fear not Abram, I am 
thy shield and thy exceeding great reward” (Gen. xv. i.) was 
Jesus Christ. §) It seems to tell us that that “ Word of Jah” 
of whom the Jewish Targumists had written as God holding 
converse and relationship with his people, was more expressly 
manifested than ever before in him whom the priests and people 
of the Jews rejected and crucified. ‘y) Philo had spoken of the 
most holy Word as the image of the absolutely existing being 
De Confus. Ling., s. 20. Edit. Mang., i. 419) ; as the first be- 
gotten son (id. s. 14, i. 415,) who like the viceroy of a great 
king was to be charged with the government of the whole crea- 
tion of God (De Agna, s. 12, i. 308); as the man of God 
immortal and incorruptible De Confus. Ling., s. 11, i. 411); 
and as the agent in the creation of the world. Philo had used 
many other expressions with regard to the Word, often dark and 
mystical and mingled with notions borrowed from the Platonic 
philosophy, and yet such as we cannot read without something 
even of wonder. The writer of the Wisdom of Solomon, too, 
in all probability another Alexandrian Jew, if he were not Philo 
himself, had likewise spoken of the all-powerful Word as the 
agent in the world’s creation (ix. 1), as the guide and healer of 
the children of Israel in their wilderness journey (xvi. 12), and 
the destroyer of the first born of their oppressors (xviii. 15), All 
that there was of truth in this remarkable language of the 
Alexandrians, St. John seems to gather up in this passage of his 
Gospel and to apply to Christ our Saviour. 8) In this passage 
he seems to say to the Gnostics, that true it was, as they asserted ° 
there was a Word, but to affirm also that this Word was in the 
beginning, that the Word was God, and that all things were 
made by him, each of which truths was a refutation of part of the 
Gnostic scheme of doctrine. ¢) And lastly, this passage of St. 
John seems to challenge and appropriate to the despised and 
crucified Jew, all these dark and half-understood sayings of the 
Grecian philosophers, in which they had spoken of a Word, some- 
times as the supreme reason and guide of man, sometimes as 
the spirit and ruler of the world. 

Some parts of this matter have occupied the attention of 
writers, but so far as we know, no general elucidation of the 
subject in anything like the amplitude we have suggested, has 
ever been made or even attempted; and yet we feel sure that 
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such an enquiry would richly repay the student. We shall now 
only make a few remarks on the last branch of the subject just 
sketched out. 

To some persons it may appear highly improbable that the 
passage of St. John should have any reference, however remote, 
to the speculations of Grecian philosophers. But this improba- 
bility is perhaps not so great as may appear. The gospel of 
Christ being a revelation of absolute truth, gathered up, and 
was designed to gather up and absorb in itself, all the scattered 
rays of truth which had here and there struggled through the 
darkness of the heathen world. Heathendom was not without 
its “ unconscious prophecies,” and of its bards and philosophers 
it has been said with no less truth than beauty, 


* As little children lisp and tell of heaven, 
So thoughts beyond their thoughts to those high bards were given.” 


We shall never, we think, understand as much even as we may 
of the length and breadth of the Gospel, until we look upon it 
in relation not merely to the Jewish ritual but to Grecian specu- 
lation, and as the unfolding of what there was of eternal truth 
that lay implicitly in both these. “We,” says Clement of 
Alexandria, speaking of the relation of the Christians to the 
heathen Greeks, “hold all their possessions to be our own, 
because all things are of God” (eis autol ta éxelvwr idia 
nyovpevor tt TavTa Tov Oedv, Strom. v., c. 4,—s.19). St. Paul 
had preached Christ to the Athenians from the inscription on 
the altars, and had quoted Aratus and Cleanthes as bearing 
witness to the truth of his doctrine. It need not therefore seem 
strange if the language which St. John held, and that at a time 
when it was already made known to the church that the Gospel 
was for the Gentile as well as for the Jew, should have some 
reference to the teachings of Grecian philosophy. 

Another consideration will lead us to the same result. Philo 
and the Alexandrian Jews of his day seem to have been the first 
to use the epithet Adyos in the same sense as that in which we 
find it in the first chapter of St. John. Considering the position 
which Philo occupied in the middle point and junction of Jewish 
and Grecian learning, and his studied effort to harmonize and 
connect them, it would seem highly improbable that he used the 
epithet in question without reference to the preceding usage of 
the Greek philosophers. Indeed, it seems to us not improbable 
that this may in part have induced their adoption of Adyos in the 
sense in which pjya appears to have been used by the Seventy 
in their version of the Hebrew scriptures. Again, it is scarcely 
we think to be supposed that St. John wrote what he did without 

VOL. IV.—NO, VII, I 
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some knowledge of, and reference to, Philo: so that in this indi- 
rect way we may with great probability regard the language of 
the Greeks about the word as illustrating the passage of the New 
Testament in which that epithet is applied to Christ. 

We shall be glad if these observations should call to this 
point the attention of any one capable of fairly elucidating it. 
We will conclude this short paper with a reference to a few 
passages of the heathen writers which seem to us relevant, and 
which have come across us in our reading and may possibly assist 
some future enquirer. 

First, we will call attention to the remarkable passage of 
Epicharmus presented to us by Clement of Alexandria in Strom., 
lib. v., c. xiv., p. 719; Potter; and by Eusebius in the Prep. 
Evang., lib. xiii., p. 682; edit. Viger. Col. 1688. 


Ei éotw avOpwir@ Noyiopos, errs Kai Oetos Aboyos, 

6 Adyos avOpaTr@ TrépuKev Trepi Biov Kai Tas Tpodas” 
6 8é ye Tas Téxvas dmrrer cuverreras Oeios Oyo, 
éxdWdoKwv diel adds avtovs 6 Tt Troveiy Set cupepor. 
ov yap dvOpwrros téxvay ebp’ 6 S€ Oeds tavrav déper. 
6 Sé ye TavOpwrrou oyos TépuK’ ard Tod Belov Aoyou. 


This is the reading of the passage in the editions of Clement 
by Potter and Klotz. But it is to be remarked that the words 
6 Adyos at the beginning of the second line are wanting in the 
Parisian and one other MS. of Clement, and are judiciously 
placed in brackets by Klotz. We cannot help venturing to 
think that they are corrupt, and to suggest in substitution, 6 
peév yap, which would mean doyiopds, and render the whole 

assage more sensible than at present. As it now stands, the 
6 é ye of the third line is the same as the 6 Adyos of the preced- 
ing, by which we lose the contrast which the author appears to 
have intended between the mere natural, we might almost say 
animal cunning of man, and his higher reason. With this alter- 
ation, the passage seems to refer to three several objects. First, 
—the natural reason or cunning of man; secondly,—the reason 
or highest faculty in him, which is the emanation from the di- 
vine reason, and in that sense is itself divine (line 1): and 
lastly, the divine word or reason, in the fifth line identified with 
the Deity, which communicates to man the arts of life and civi- 
lization which he would by himself be unable to attain to, and 
teaches him what is right and fitting for him to do. 

To the stoical writers, the name of the Word was very fami- 
liar to express the Deity, or all-pervading Soul of the world. 
Zeno—to follow the abstract of his doctrine which we have in 
Diogenes Laertius (vii. 134), held that the principles of the 
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universe were two; the one passive, the other active ; that the 
passive was matter, and the active the Word or Deity residing 
in and pervading it: “7d dé qwolovy, tov év avtH (ddAy) Ayo Tov 
cov. Tovtov yap dvta aidiov Sia maons avtns Snusoupyeiv 
écaora.”’ And Plutarch, discussing the relation of evil and matter 
and quoting apparently from Chrysippus, uses language which 
shews this identification of the Deity with the word in the Stoic 
nomenclature. ‘ Matter of itself their writers allege does not 
produce evil of itself, for it is without quality, and all the dif- 
ferences which it admits of are derived from that which moves it 
and gives it form,” adding, “ «ivér 8 autiv 6XOyos evuTdpywv 
kal oynuariver, unre Kwelv éavtny unre oxnwatifew mepuxudr. 
"Naor avayKn Td xaxov, ei pév bv ovddev, Ex TOD pur SvTOS" ei SE Sia 
Thy Kwodaav apyny, €x ToD Oeod yeyovds UTrapyew.” (Adv. Stoic. 
c. 34). 
Cleanthes in his hymn to the Supreme Deity, speaks of— 


‘ 4 b4 \ A 
Kowov AOyov bs Sia TavTwv 
Poira pvyvdpevos. 


but evidently conceives of it as some all-pervading principle in 
subordination and subjection to the commands of the Supreme 
God than as absolutely one with the Deity. 

There are many passages which might be adduced from 
Marcus Antoninus to a similar effect ; but these being posterior 
in date are of course only secondary, and improper evidence in 
reference to the writings of St. John. 

It is familiar to every scholar that from the time of Anaxa- 
goras downwards, the Deity was often spoken of as the vods. In 
the proper significations, as applied to the constitution of man, 
the words voids and Adyos, express different parts of that mental 
system, or at least the same faculty in different relations ; and it 
appears to us very worthy of enquiry whether the heathen phi- 
losophers in their use of these words as applied to the Deity, 
did not, sometimes at least, retain some such distinction, and 
whether that may not rightly be imparted into the significance 
of the latter word as used in the Christian Scriptures. If it be 
so, the application of it to Jesus Christ will mform us that as the 
Noyos in man is his mind going out into relation with things 
around him, so Christ is the manifestation of the Deity in rela- 
tion with the world and in communication with our fallen but 
not deserted race. 

Lincoln’s Inn, Jan. 1856. E. F. 











Linu), SHEOL. 


Tus word occurs sixty-five times in the original Hebrew of the 
Bible, and is rendered, in the common English translation, 
thirty-one times “hell,” thirty times “ the grave,” three times 
“the pit,” and once “ grave.” 

As use, and not derivation, is the true standard by which the 
meaning of a word is most properly ascertained, so, whether 
‘we Sheol is supposed to be derived from one word or from ano- 
ther, either derivation is founded on only a supposition, and can 
prove comparatively nothing. For an illustration of this remark, 
let it be supposed that ‘ww Sheol etymologically means a cavity; 
then, as it cannot be proved that the soul of man, though im- 
material, is capable of existing in all places at one and the same 
time, so, on its departure from his body, it may really occupy 
a general cavity of a particular nature; and hence, ‘wd Sheol 
may be in this respect as applicable to the soul as to the body ; 
and if the word is derived, as usually supposed, from a word 
signifying “to ask,” it is, in this case also, as applicable to a 
receptacle for the soul as to one for the body, since the former 
receptacle, at least as truly as the latter, may be regarded as 
claiming what it receives. As derivation, then, affords no means 
of ascertaining the meaning of the word definitely, its use must 
be examined and regarded as alone decisive in relation to its sig- 
nification. 

Several grammatical facts connected with ‘wd Sheol are very 
striking, and they indicate that it is a Hebrew proper name of a 
particular place. If this be true, it is susceptible of the clearest 
demonstration. 

1. According to the rule of Hebrew grammar which requires 
the Hebrew article to be “ omitted in proper names of countries,” 
tu Sheol is never connected with that article. That the con- 
stant absence of the Hebrew definite article from this word 
indicates that it is a proper, and not simply an indefinite or 
common noun, is particularly corroborated by two special facts : 
first, that, if it were not an ordinary proper name, such of its 
omissions of that article as those in Numbers xvi. 33, and Psalm 
xlix. 14, would be contrary to the rule of Hebrew grammar, 
according to which the article is prefixed to a common noun 
when it is repeated after it has just been introduced; secondly, 
that if it were not a proper name, its omissions of the article 
in Proverbs i. 12, Canticles viii. 6, and Habakkuk ii. 5, would 
be contrary to the rule, that the Hebrews employed the article 
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in comparisons after > ke (as) when the noun compared is not 
made definite, either by a genitive, as is the word similarly 
compared which follows ‘xi Sheol in Prov. i. 12, or in any other 
way, as by the fact that it is a proper name, of which an illus- 
trative example occurs in Isaiah i. 9, independent of these 
three instances of ‘wd Sheol. In Canticles and Habakkuk, the 
original word rendered “death,” similarly compared, is in each 
case preceded by the article, shewing that ‘we Sheol, not other- 
wise made definite, is made such by the fact that it is a proper 
name. 

2. As Hebrew collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, are 
preceded by the article, when the entire genus is designated, 
and as Hebrew nouns which designate plurality, and which are 
not collective nouns, have plural endings, or are repeated, with 
and without the copula, so ‘xe Sheol, which, as in Job xxvi. 6, 
and Proverbs xv. 11, never has any of these characteristics of 
plurality, is not a collective noun, and is always in the singular 
number, which shews that there is only one thing of its cha- 
racter. It therefore cannot mean deaths or earthly distresses ; 
and though it designates the place to which all men are repre- 
sented, as in Ecclesiastes ix. 10, to go at death, yet it cannot 
designate the place to which their bodies then go, unless such 
place include at least land and water and the open air, and the 
internal parts of animals. Its meaning then would, from even 
this alone, appear to be the general receptacle of departed human 
spirits. 

3. “xd Sheol is never connected with personal possessive 
pronouns, nor with demonstrative pronouns, and it never occurs 
in the “construct state,” nor in any other way wftich would 
shew that it belongs or appertains to only one individual, or to 
only a part of mankind; and hence it must be regarded as a 
general receptacle, and as not susceptible of an exclusive appro- 
priation to individuals. 

4, As what is emphatically termed “ He local” (n—) implies 
place, so ‘x Sheol, which has that Hebrew appendage to desig- 
nation of locality annexed to itself ten times, and twice to 
words connected with it in meaning, is evidently a place, and 
not an abstract thing, as death, unconsciousness, or earthly dis- 
tress, which is confirmed by the fact, that ‘xe Sheol, never 
being feminine in form, and never having the article prefixed to 
it, has not the marks which singly or jointly are generally con- 
nected with Hebrew abstract nouns. 

To the grammatical use of xe Sheol, Hebrew common nouns 
in abundance, especially those of at least as frequent occurrence, 
present striking and illustrative contrasts. For an illustration 
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of this remark, it is sufficient to refer to the appropriate Hebrew 
words for a literal grave and death, with which ‘we Sheol is per- 
haps most frequently assumed to be synonymous. The former 
of these, wp kever, has the Hebrew article in Psalm Ixxxviii. 
11,—“ the grave ;” plural endings, as in Exodus xiv. 11— 
“ graves ;” personal possessive pronouns, as in 1 Kings xiii. 30 
—his own grave ;” and it is also in the construct state, as in 
2 Samuel iii. 32—“ the graveof.” The latter of those two 
words, m mauveth, has that article also in 1 Samuel xx. 3— 
“ death ;” a plural ending in Ezra xxviii. 10—“ deaths ;” per- 
sonal possessive pronouns, as in Deuteronomy xxxi. 27—“ my 
death ;” a demonstrative pronoun in Exodus x. 17 — “this 
“death ;” and it is also in the construct state, as in Joshua i. 1 
—“the death of.” 

Though it is true that exceptions occur to most rules, yet as 
it is UTTERLY ABSURD to suppose that this word, with a compara- 
tively limited frequency of occurrence, is an exception, not to one 
rule, but to several different rules, and in so many instances, so 
it seems to be philologically proved that is a proper name. As 
such it is not susceptible of a multiplicity of meanings, and 
therefore cannot legitimately signify a literal grave, pit, death, 
earthly distress. It is not very strange, however, that when it 
is represented by the words grave and pit, an absurdity does not 
always appear ; since the arrival of a human soul in the general 
receptacle of departed spirits is usually succeeded by a consign- 
ment of its body to the grave or pit ; and therefore in such cases 
two events are equally true, and a man goes as really to a grave 
or pit as to the spirit-world. But as such an interpretation tends 
to produce the impression that ‘we Sheol is an indefinite noun, 
susceptible of so various meanings as to exclude any one fixed 
and proper signification, truth would unquestionably be pro- 
moted by rendering it, in all cases, the general receptacle of 
departed human spirits, or the spirit-world; or still more by 
transferring it without a translation, as a proper name. In 
Robinson’s Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, it is so treated, and 
therefore expressed by the English Sheol. 

That the inhabitants of tw Sheol have consciousness is ob- 

‘vious from the circumstances under which it is represented. As 
Sheol designates a place separate and distinct from that to which 
the body is consigned at death, the conclusion follows almost 
irresistibly that the part of man which goes to it, and which 
must be the soul, possesses consciousness, since no other good 
reason can be assigned why that distinguished part occupies not 
at death the same place with the body. 

Clear and striking as is the preceding evidence that ‘xe Sheol 
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represents the general receptacle of departed human spirits, an 
exposition of every passage in which this unique and important 
word occurs, will clearly shew that it represents a place in which 
the soul of man dwells after death, and into which all enter with 
their respective characters of obedience or disobedience, accord- 
ing as they are obedient or disobedient to heaven’s require- 
ments at their departure from this life; from which seems 
necessarily to follow a distinction there of pleasure and pain. 

1. Genesis xxxvii. 85: “And all his sons, and all his 
daughters rose up to comfort him, but he refused to be com- 
forted ; and he said, for I will go down,” rw Sheolah, “into 
the grave unto my son mourning. Thus his father wept for 
him.” This is the first instance of ‘w¢ Sheol that occurs in the 
Bible, employed by the patriarch Jacob after he had exclaimed, 
“ An evil beast hath devoured him. Joseph is without doubt 
rent in pieces.” ‘xd Sheol is here proved not to be grave, nor 
any opening in the earth, by the fact that Jacob believed his 
son Joseph to be in it, while he equally believed him to be, 
not in the earth, but either in the “evil beast,” or scattered 
upon the earth’s surface. As the father thought that his son 
had been “ devoured,” he could not have expected to go unto 
his son’s body, either in that evil beast, or anywhere else, at 
least prior to the general resurrection. Nor could the venerable 
father have meant that at that resurrection he would “go unto 
his son,” since he said he would “ go unto him mourning,” which 
implies that he expected to continue to be sad, till he should 
reach him; but this he could not have expected, had he known 
that after the death of his own body he would for thousands of 
years be unconscious, and that, accordingly, instead of going unto 
him while “mourning,” he would go unto him in simple uncon- 
sciousness, or in that joy with which his body will doubtless 
meet Joseph’s at the resurrection. He must therefore have 
expected to reach him as soon as he himself should die. Nor 
could he have meant merely that he would die, since his words, 
“unto my son,” imply place and nearness of position; and as 
his body could not experience such a position relative to that 
of his son, while he himself was “ mourning,’ he must have 
expected that his conscious soul would in ‘wx Sheol be associated 
with the undevoured soul of Joseph. The words “unto my 
son,” then, condemn the assumption that after death nothing 
remains of man besides his body. If at death there is not im- 
mediately a meeting of departed human spirits in the spirit- 
world, then to say that one person who is about to die will 
“go unto” another who is already dead, and from whose 
dead body he will continue to be far separated, would indicate 
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at least as much absurdity as to say that one person who is about 
to live, will come “unto” another who is already alive, and 
from whose living body he will continue to be far separated. 
Besides this, if Jacob did not expect to “go unto” Joseph 
except in the sense that he would soon be dead, as he thought 
his son already was—if he had no reference in his expectation 
to a meeting with him in the spirit-world, then he might as 
well have said that he was going to all the animals, and even all 
the vegetables that were then dead, and from the remains of 
which he would continue to be far separated! And if the soul 
of Jacob did not at death “go unto” that of Joseph, then it 
would be as absurd in him to say he would go unto his son, 
as to say that one person who is about to sleep, will go unto 
another who is already asleep, and from whom he will during 
sleep continue to be far separated. It seems also to be absurd 
to suppose that Jacob expected to come unto Joseph, without 
knowing it ; and therefore he must have expected to continue 
conscious beyond death. As, according to 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, a 
man may be a man, “whether in the body or out of the body,” 
so it is not strange that Jacob did not mention the soul as 
the part which he expected to “go unto” Joseph. Such cir- 
cumlocution would have been alike inconsistent with the direct- 
ness of deep emotion, and with the elliptical simplicity of simi- 
lar statements on the part of those who are positively known 
to believe that man’s soul has a conscious existence after death. 
As Jacob could not have thought that Joseph, whom he re- 
garded as “ devoured,” was in earthly distress, so ‘xs Sheol, 
in which he believed him to be, is proved not to mean earthly 
distress. This is also obvious from the fact, that in such dis- 
tress, the “mourning,” Jacob already was when he said, “T will 
go down into”’ ‘xe Sheol, “unto my son mourning.” Should 
it be said that, because he was “ mourning,’ he could not ex- 
pect to meet "Joseph in the spirit-world, then, for the same 
reason, he could not expect to meet him in heaven at death. 
From the fact that he is represented as a good man when the 
words here discussed were uttered, it is reasonably inferred 
that he expected to enjoy happiness in the spirit-world. The 
word “down,” in connexion with ‘x Sheol, no more proves 
that ‘xe Sheol is a place for man’s unconscious dead body than 
the word “up” in connexion with heaven, in 2 Kings ii. 1, 
11, and in Luke xxiv. 51, and also in Acts i. 9—11, proves that 
heaven is not the place where God more immediately dwells. 
That word “down” indicates, if anything, that ‘xs Sheol is 
a place, and not a state. And to say that the soul or spirit 
of a man occupies after death a place, is not inconsistent with 
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its dwelling before death in a place, nor with Solomon’s prayer 
to God, who is emphatically “a Spirit,” in 2 Chronicles vi. 30: 
“Then hear thou from heaven thy dwelling-place.” Place, 
then, is not repugnant to the scriptural idea of a spirit. What- 
ever may be the nature of a human spirit, it possesses not the 
attribute of Omnipresence, and must necessarily occupy some 
particular portion of space. The word “down,” then, implying 
locality, harmonizes with the idea of a spirit-world, as does also 
“ He local,” which is here annexed to ww Sheol. The assump- 
tion that ‘we Sheol means merely death, or a state of death, 
supposes that the patriarch Jacob expected to meet his son 
Joseph, not in the spirit-world, nor even where he supposed the 
body of that son to be, but in the abstract state of death, 
which, aside from its subjects, like other abstractions, has no 
existence! Where tx Sheol may be located, cannot be posi- 
tively inferred from the word “down,” which may be used 
relatively, not to the earth, but to heaven, which is represented 
to be “up.” An ignorance of the precise location of ‘xe Sheol 
is, however, no more strange or significant than that of the 
precise location of heaven. 

From the preceding remarks relative to tw Sheol, as first 
used, it follows that it was regarded, in the times and among the 
people of the patriarch Jacob, as designating a place in which 
the soul of man dwells after its departure from the body. 

2. Genesis xlii. 38: “And he said, My son shall not go 
down with you; for his brother is dead, and he is left alone: if 
mischief befall him by the way in the which ye go, then shall ye 
bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave,” ‘xe Sheol. 
From the use of the words “ gray hairs,” it might at first seem 
that twa Sheol represented a place designed for the reception of 
man’s body. But this meaning of ‘xe Sheol would be in direct 
opposition to that given to it by the same patriarch in the pas- 
sage just discussed. Besides this, he could not have meant that 
his “gray hairs” would alone be brought to some place or 
thing, and this proves that these words are figuratively em- 
ployed. As such, then, the question arises, what do they repre- 
sent? The answer must be that, in connexion with the word 
“my,” they represent me—“ then shall ye bring ” me “ down” 
“with sorrow to the grave,” ‘xi Sheol. This is according to 
the rule of Hebrew grammar, that “ The place of the personal 
pronouns, especially in a reflexive sense, is often supplied by the 
most distinguished and essential parts of either the external or 
internal man.” The sense of Sheol in this passage is thus seen 
not to differ from that just discussed, since the represented me 
of this is the same as the “J” of that—“I will go down into 
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the grave,” ‘x Sheol, “unto my son mourning.” Besides, he 
could not here have meant by ‘we Sheol any other place than 
that in which he supposed Joseph’s undevoured soul to be, into 
which his own “ gray hairs,” or even body, could no more be 
brought now than before. That ‘xy Sheol here means the spirit- 
world, and not a literal grave, is also confirmed by the fact that 
the instrument by which he said that his sons would “bring 
him down to the grave,” ‘wi Sheol, was “sorrow.” The influ- 
ence which sorrow has upon the body ceases at death, and not 
at a subsequent burial ; and as Jacob did not expect to escape 
sorrow before his arrival in ‘x Sheol, nor to be buried at, but 
after death, ‘x Sheol is proved not to mean a literal grave, but 
the spirit-world. That tw Sheol does not here mean death, is 
obvious from the fact that ‘“ He local” is here connected with 
it, and from the fact which Matthew x. 28 emphatically teaches, 
that the soul is so indestructible that neither the sons of Jacob, 
nor those of any one else, can kill it; and that though the body 
is killed, the soul remains alive—“ fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul.” And that ‘x Sheol 
does not here mean earthly distress is evident from the fact that, 
if it did, then Jacob represented that as going to such distress 
or sorrow which was already affected “ with sorrow !’” 








THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 


WHartEVER can be immediately proved or disproved by any 
science is “scientific” in the only sense which has any relevancy 
in the controversy, whether or not the Scriptures contain a 
revelation of the truths of science. But if such be, indeed, the 
only definite and at the same time relevant meaning which can 
be attached to the word, then, although many theologians have, 
in the most explicit manner, denied that the Bible does contain 
a revelation of scientific doctrines, it is self-evident that few, 
very few, of them have really believed the statement—their own 
statement — to be strictly and universally true, and, a fact 
which cannot be disputed that by their practice they have vio- 
lated and contradicted it. All the theories, for instance, which 
attempt to harmonize, as it is called, Geology and Genesis, rest 
on postulates and embody propositions asserted to be contained 
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in the Mosaic narrative which, whatever else may be said of 
them, are undoubtedly scientific as lying within the sphere of 
Geology, and so admitting of being immediately or directly 
proved or disproved by it. Looking only at the three attempts 
which have been the most generally approved, we find that 
(1) Chalmers’ requires a universal pre-adamitic chaos which has 
already been geologically shewn not to exist; that (2) Smith’s 
requires a partial pre-adamitic chaos which is equally capable of 
being decisively determined by physical observations, though 
from its nature it necessitates either for its establishment as a 
physical fact, or for its refutation as a merely conjectural and 
erroneous dogma about fact, more minute and special investiga- 
tions ; and that (3) the theory of periods is a complete summary 
of the whole history of the earth’s changes—an inspired summary 
of the specially heaven-favoured science of Geology. Now it is 
to the fact that these and similar theories have all rested on the 
assumption that the Bible is in part a revelation of scientific 
truth—that there are at least some of its statements which do 
not belong to any higher sphere—that though it may never be 
pledged to false science, it may, it can, it even must in certain 
cases be pledged to true science ;—to this fact, we say, we attri- 
bute their utter failure, their manifest insufficiency to accom- 
plish the end at which they aim, and, most of the perplexities 
which men at present feel in regard to a portion of Scripture 
which would otherwise present to them few and slight, if any, 
difficulties. 

We believe then that the assumption that the Scriptures re- 
veal scientific truth is the source of innumerable errors, and 
itself, as a matter of necessary consequence, one of the greatest 
of errors. It does not require to be shewn that it is possible for 
a revelation never to lower itself to the disclosure of scientific 
truth. Religion is, of its own nature, always above and beyond 
science. Theological truths are never on the same level as 
scientific truths, whether physical or psychical. When religion 
and science are necessarily connected the former is an inference 
from the latter. Now to this higher sphere revelation might 
be exclusively confined. We do not deny, however, that the 
promulgator of a revealed religion might, though he had the 
imparting of information about heavenly things for his grand, 
his main aim, be notwithstanding so much impressed with the 
importance of a right understanding of the physical and psycho- 
logical laws, according to which the movements of the pheno- 
mena of matter and of mind are regulated, that he would at the 
same time make use of his superhuman knowledge to disclose 
the nature of these laws; or rather such knowledge might seem 
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to the Supreme Being so important and necessary to man, that 
he would incorporate it with the spiritual instruction which he 
was giving by inspiration to a few of his servants, and through 
them to mankind in general. 

But the question is, whether this method has actually been 
adopted in the course of the manifestations which God has 
made of himself, and caused to be recorded in Scripture. We 
believe that it has not ; that, on the contrary, Scripture has for 
its exclusive object the disclosure of spiritual truth, the develop- 
ment of the divine government, and even that in special rela- 
tion to a plan for recovering the human race from a state of 
misery and sin to a state of happiness and holiness, for building 
up out of the fragments of a morally ruined earth the kingdom 
of God; that man has been most wisely left to discover for him- 
self even the most important truths in science; that there is, 
therefore, really no opposition between nature and Scripture, 
not because Scripture makes only on matters of science such 
statements as are scientifically correct, but because it never 
makes scientific statements at all, and that all expressions in 
which it appears to do so, may by a freer and truer criticism 
be explained otherwise, without any tampering with the Divine 
Word. 

It is a fact in history that the oppositions or contradictions 
which have at any time appeared to exist between Nature and 
Scripture, have been removed only in consequence of the appli- 
cation to them of the rule or law which we have just laid down. 
The statement is very frequently made that the cases of even 
apparent opposition between revelation and science are very 
few—far fewer than we might have expected—when compared 
with the cases of agreement between them. It is, however, only 
another of those dicta which men thoughtlessly accept and 
repeat, because a great many have accepted and repeated them 
in the same unthinking way before them. The real facts are, 
we believe, that there are an extraordinary number of such 
instances when the fewness of anything that can possibly be 
construed into a statement of scientific truth is for a moment 
considered ; and that every passage of the sort—without, per- 
haps, a single exception—so long as it has been held to contain 
a revelation incidental or direct of physical or psychical truth, 
has been in more than seeming opposition to the genuine lessons 
of nature. The manner too in which the two records, the 
natural and the supernatural, have been brought into unison 
has always been the same. It has not been (as it is in general, 
either ignorantly or dishonestly asserted), by a profounder and 
more accurate acquaintance with science, by natural science 
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being brought up to the more advanced, because divine, science 
of the Bible, but it has been by science, as its own strength and 
evidence increased, forcing the theologian to forgo his own inter- 
pretation of the written word, by compelling him to perceive 
that there is no scientific statement at all in the place where he 
formerly imagined there was one. In every case of the kind, 
the uniform result, in all past history, has been that opposition 
has been disproved only by shewing that revelation has con- 
cerned itself with an aspect of things with which science has 
nothing to do; that even when both have reference to the same 
fact or phenomenon, the one views it exclusively in its super- 
natural, the other exclusively in its natural aspect. We repeat, 
then, it is a fact that up to the present time all the apparent 
oppositions between science and the Bible have been removed 
only by shewing that the Bible does not reveal scientific truth 
in the places where it has been formerly but erroneously 
thought to do so. Now this of itself is surely almost a demon- 
stration that what has been will be—that our difficulties must 
be removed as similar difficulties have been removed in the 
past, viz.: by shewing not the coincidence of science and the 
statements in the Bible, but that while religion and science are 
ever contiguous they never interpenetrate. This we think is 
the grand lesson which the whole history of interpretation most 
emphatically teaches both the philosopher and the theologian. 
There is no reason for regarding creation as any exception 
to this general rule, which seems to us to have been an absolutely 
unbroken principle in the entire course of the Divine Manifes- 
tations. Some facts indeed lie, as it were, on the borders of 
the natural and the supernatural; partly within the province 
of the one and partly within the province of the other, and the 
creation of the world is one of them. Looked at in its origin 
and essence it is not a subject of science but a miracle, a direct 
and immediate production of the power of God preceded by no 
ordinary, no natural laws, and distinguishable from no real 
miracle whatever, although miracles are by their very definition 
extra-scientific. Free, immediate, and miraculous acts, how- 
ever, are in some instances the commencement or source of 
necessary, mediate, and ordinary laws ; indeed, all laws whatever 
must be admitted to have originated in such acts, unless we 
would adopt the arbitrary and absurd opinion of the atheist, 
that the phenomena of the universe, its combinations, laws, 
ends, and moral meanings, need not a creator to make them 
intelligible. The miracles of our Saviour had not this cha- 
racter. Though in the mere fact of their causation not dif- 
ferent from creation, they were not originative of laws—they 
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were not perpetuated—they did not remain permanent phe- 
nomena in the universe, governed by their own inherent prin- 
ciples of being. Creation did. The fiat of omnipotence called 
it forth into existence, and so far was a miracle lying entirely 
within the peculiar sphere of a revelation such as we have found 
the Bible to be; it was, however, at the same time the begin- 
ning of laws, and as these laws are all the very materials of 
science, it is equally within the province of science. What is 
true of the matter of the universe is also, in the same way, true 
of plants and animals, each species of which has laws, but had 
not its origin in laws. The important point, however, to be 
observed is, that even in these cases it is quite possible for a 
revelation to keep entirely distinct from nature—to confine 
itself exclusively to the supernatural, the miraculous, and leave 
the domains of all the physical and mental sciences intact. 
This we say is the important point; for the possibility of it in 
regard to creation taken in connexion with the general fact, 
that in every other case scientific statements have been excluded 
from Scripture, is a strong proof that here too they are excluded. 
If they are not, why, we would ask, have we this exception to a 
rule so uniform, and for the observance of which such weighty 
reasons can be assigned ? 

Speaking for ourselves, we can truly say that no reason is vis- 
ible to us for so remarkable an anomaly, no good purpose which 
could be served by the violation in this single instance of a 
principle elsewhere so carefully observed. It has not been pre- 
tended that it entered into the intention of the Supreme Being 
to make the Hebrews acquainted with the leading facts, the grand 
results of geological research by embodying these facts—these 
results—in the first chapter of Genesis. The past age is mani- 
festly not calculated to do anything of the sort. They then 
were not to be any the better of it, nor in fact were mankind 
as a whole. The truths of geology, it cannot be denied, were 
hid in a deeper darkness in Genesis than in the bosom of the 
earth. Historically, it has been more difficult to extract them 
from the written record than from that of rocks. The Jews and 
all other men, until the rise of the science of Geology, even, it 
would seem, necessarily misapprehended the Mosaic narrative. 
They not only could nof give it its ¢rue interpretation, but they 
could not help giving it a false interpretation. Now, we would 
ask, is there any case like this anywhere else in the whole Bible 
besides? Is it not even impossible, absurd, to believe it of any 
really divine Word? There is nothing inherently self-contra- 
dictory in a divine manifestion, either in the natural or the 
supernatural, being such that we shall be incapable of appre- 
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hending it rightly and fully. That, a priori we might expect. 
That, a posteriori we abundantly find. But there is something 
inherently self-contradictory in the notion that what is really a 
revelation of the Supreme Being must be understood wrongly. 
To be unable to reach the truth—to be unable not to acquiesce 
in falsehood ; there is the greatest difference between these two 
statements; and those who believe that there is revealed a 
geology in Genesis, which yet could not but seem to a Hebrew 
to coincide with cosmogonical views entertained by himself but 
not in unison with facts, would do well to attend to the distinc- 
tion. Men, however, so far as the present writer can see, were 
very little the worse for not being able to give the record its true 
interpretation ; and not being able to help themselves from 
giving it a false interpretation, they did not thereby lose any 
moral and spiritual truth. The religious doctrines contained in 
it are—we think we may say confessedly—independent of the 
scientific doctrines which it reveals. If therefore scientific 
truths be revealed in this instance at all, it must be merely for 
their own sake—why then we are entitled and, in fact, forced 
to ask, were they not put in such a form that men could not 
honestly remain ignorant of them? That this would have had 
many bad consequences, that it would indeed have endangered, 
if not shipwrecked, the whole spiritual mission of Moses is most 
true, but our opponents must see that that is their business, not 
ours. It appears then that a Mosaic revelation of geological 
truths would be useless before men had discovered such truths 
for themselves by independent observations. Would it be use- 
ful after they had done so? We answer, that it would not, for 
two reasons ; first, the truths were then obtained, and no rea- 
sonable man would desire—no man whatever could get—any- 
thing more; secondly, were the ru/e but uniformly observed— 
were the separation of science from revelation but complete— 
did the Bible never pledge itself either to true science or to false, 
everything would be obtained which possibly could be obtained 
by violating it on a single occasion. 

We ought not in this connexion to overlook the complete 
failure of all the schemes of reconciliation which have proceeded 
on the contrary supposition. It is in vain for their advocates 
to talk about the recent rise and present imperfections of 
geology, for most of the objections urged against them arise out 
of the very plenitude of our positive and indubitable knowledge. 
We however cannot here enter into an examination of these 
theories shewing their utter futility, nor is it very necessary. 
The more sober of them have been found to contradict facts so 
unequivocally that they have latterly disappeared, giving place 
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to some form or other of the wildly extravagant one “ of 
periods.” But i¢ again is of such a nature that it never can 
give permanent satisfaction. Even at present, people give it a 
sort of half acquiescence only, because they have nothing with 
which they can supply its place. They cling to it as men cling 
to any stray plank or spar when their ship has sunk, and all the 
small boats have gone down with her. 

We think we have proved that the Bible never reveals 
scientific truth ; that, in tact, the entire exclusion of science is a 
great law which pervades the whole of Scripture. But let this 
principle be once fairly and fully admitted, and all the difficul- 
ties, which are on scientific grounds so widely felt in regard to 
the first chapter of Genesis, will vanish. A great part of it— 
everything that is of spiritual value, that is religious and super- 
natural—is entirely removed beyond the sphere of science, and 
therefore is infallibly true, being by God himself said to be true. 
Moses has to teach the Jews that God made all things; he 
accordingly does so. He groups together the facts of nature, 
and attaches to them all, in the execution of his divine mission, 
the proper theological truths. “The matter of the earth,’ he 
says, “ God made it ; the sea he made it too, and the plants, the 
sun, moon, and stars, reptiles and fishes, birds, beasts, and man 
—God made each one of them all.” But he pledges his authority 
on nothing else. Statements lying beyond the limits of the 
spiritual world are indeed within the covers of our Bible—must 
be there—but they are not words of God, are not said by Him 
to be true, and therefore we need not say so. We can believe 
then that very much in the Mosaic record had its origin in an 
older Hebrew cosmogony. Such a fact would indeed of neces- 
sity determine the form of a revelation. There was, suppose, a 
belief current that the present economy of things was formed in 
six days out of a primeval chaos; then, in that case, two courses 
of conduct, and only two, were open to the teacher of revela- 
tion. He must either teach his hearers a true cosmogony, and 
suspend for a long time his spiritual instruction, or he must 
take the one which they had, and without saying that it was 
true, without pledging his pretensions as a religious guide on 
the correctness of it, attach to it the required theological con- 
clusions—such spiritual principles as are true, independent of 
any particular physical—any national cosmogonical—theory. 
A missionary, we shall imagine, goes to some country where the 
people believe that the “present economy of nature” has sprung 
from an egg or a lotos flower; and we would ask, If this mis- 
sionary, instead of indoctrinating them into what he believes to 
be the true origin of it, should say, “God made the egg,” or 
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“God made the lotos,” is he to be understood as sanctioning 
their physical theory? or is it to be said that he is on that 
account not to be believed when declaring purely spiritual truths? 
And, if this would not be said of a missionary; if every wise 
man would, on the contrary, condemn him were he to spend his 
time in teaching geology when he might be saving souls, and 
commend him for pursuing the other plan which is morally 
quite open to him, and has such immense advantages otherwise, 
why should a different rule be applied to Moses? Why are the 
writers of the Bible to be tried, even by their friends, by prin- 
ciples essentially different from, and far more stringent than, 
those by which all other men are tried? A real religious 
objection might have been urged against Moses had he not 
done as we think he has done, or else taught geology thoroughly. 
Had he not given an exhibition of the whole system of the uni- 
verse so as to convince the Jews that there was not such a chaos 
as they supposed—had he merely said, “ God made all things,” 
and left to reject or retain, without connexion with religion, 
their idea that the earth once existed in a “ state of disorganiza- 
tion, detritus, and ruin,” he would have been leaving room for 
them to retain the false views of religious truth which had 
gathered round that notion—the prejudices and lies of pa- 
ganism ; room, we say, to retain these, to invent them or to 
import them from other nations. But when, letting their phy- 
sical hypothesis pass without contradiction, he superadded that 
“the Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters,” he ren- 
dered the reception of these false religious views for ever impos- 
sible among all who believed in the divinity of his mission. Had 
the statements in the first chapter of Genesis which lie within 
the sphere of science,—had the account of the days, for instance, 
been true in the only sense in which physical statements can be 
true, that is correct expressions of physical facts, we think we 
should have been not only warranted, but bound by the whole 
analogy of Scripture in relation to science to deny that it said 
they were true. We then can have neither hesitation nor dif- 
ficulty in allowing that the account of the days and all the other 
things in the first chapter of Genesis which come within the 
sphere of science are false, seeing that we contend that Moses 
does not say that they are true. Whenever a matter of science 
is introduced by a biblical writer it is always to be understood 
with an implied proviso “as we think” “as is received,” or 
some equivalent expression, and the truth or falsity of such 
statements considered in themselves does not in the least affect 
his authority as a religious teacher. 

We do not think it possible after the exposition of our 
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theory given in the preceding pages, that it can be confounded 
with that of Professor Baden Powell, from which it differs toto 
celo. He appears to think that science somehow entered into 
the revelation and yet did not correspond to physical facts ; that 
certain statements are said to be true and yet are not true. 
Such an opinion is of course liable to the most serious objec- 
tions. One finds it difficult indeed to believe that Professor 
Powell can really mean to affirm it. He himself, however, 
allows that his view has a bearing upon inspiration, but that it is 
incompatible with plenary inspiration; and thus we are forced 
to hold that his hypothesis is the very strange one here attri- 
buted to him, and that he has had no clearer insight than his 
opponents into the great principle which unties all the nodi and 
complexities of the subject, viz., that God in his revelation has 
never condescended to teach the truths of science. Were that 
principle once firmly apprehended, it could not but be seen that 
the truth or falsity of the account of the days in Genesis, of the 
existence of a chaos extending from the undefined era of the 
earth’s creation down to a short time before the making of 
man, etc., has no bearing whatever on the question of inspira- 
tion, and is as compatible with that form of it called plenary 
as with any other. 

Nor can it I think be said that the view which we have 
brought forward leaves us in any doubt as to when the Bible 
says that a thing is true and when it does not. The whole aim 
of our inquiry has been to establish @ law or principle of scien- 
tific apprehension which may, in accordance with the famous 
second axiom of Lord Bacon, be transformed into a rule of 
practice, viz., whenever we find in Scripture anything which lies 
within the province of the sciences, that thing may be either true or 
false, but Scripture never says that it is either the one or the 
other. There is surely no dubiety or ambiguity in a rule like 
that. 


R. F. 








PHOTOGRAPHS AND THE VATICAN MANUSCRIPT. 


In the Times newspaper, under the date of November 16, 1855, 
appeared a letter, addressed to the editor by a Mr. Thomas 
Moresby (so the name was printed), asking the question :— 
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* Will the Roman Catholic Church, through its appropriate officers, 
permit the Codex Vaticanus, No. 1,209, now at Rome, to be photo- 
graphed ? 

+ * * + 

“Tf once carefully photographed, that would render future collation 
unnecessary, except in rare instances, and prevent what is called tracing 
—a manual labour not always correct, as proved by facts, and one would 
think always, though but in a small degree sometimes, injurious to the 


“The published collations of Mico and Birch (this latter is imperfect, 
omitting Luke and John) have been carefully compared with each other 
by Dr. Tregelles, and they are found to differ in nearly 2,000 places. 

* * + * 

“If one manuscript can be photographed successfully, and that an 
ancient one, nearly all might; and then learned bodies, and owners of 
private collections of MSS., might exchange copies, just as casts of Flora 
and Fauna are now exchanged by the museums of Europe.” 


This question about an obvious application of the recent dis- 
covery of photography (so obvious that one almost wonders it 
never was publicly asked before) drew forth the next day the fol- 
lowing note from Mr. Ashpitel on the Vatican MS. :— 


* About a year and a half ago, when in Rome, I had the honour of 
an introduction to the celebrated scholar, the Cardinal Angelo Mai. In 
the course of conversation he asked some questions as to the state of the 
Codex Alexandrinus in the British Museum ; and, on my remarking on my 
disappointment at not being able to see the Codex Vaticanus at the great 
library, he explained that it was in consequence of his being engaged in 
preparing an edition of it himself, and that it was, of course, obliged to 
be kept at his palace. 

“The learned Cardinal proceeded to open a large strong chest, from 
which he took an elaborately worked iron coffer, containing this most 
precious manuscript. Observing that the greater part that had been pub- 
lished was unsatisfactory and contradictory, he said that he was occupying 
his leisure by editing it, page by page, line by line, letter by letter; and 
that he entertained serious thoughts of having a fount of the type cast in 
fac simile, in the same manner as Dr. Woide had for the Coder Alex- 
andrinus, but the difficulties were so great he had abandoned the idea. I 
then suggested the making a fac simile of the whole in lithography, page 
by page, as Mr. Arden had done for the Orations of Hyperides he dis- 
covered at Thebes. This could easily have been done, as the manuscript 
is in such a state of preservation that the greater portion would have borne 
the transfer paper without the slightest danger of injury. The learned 
Cardinal assured me he would think very seriously of this suggestion, and 
directed his secretary to send to London for a copy of Mr. Arden’s book.” 


Directly following this letter appeared another communica- 
tion from Mr: T. E. Thoresby (for such is the correct name of 
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the gentleman who opened this correspondence), from which we 
print the following extract :— 


‘*T consider the letter of Mr. Ashpitel, in your impression of yesterday, 
of great importance, as proving the three following things :— 

“That, in the judgment of that distinguished man, Cardinal Mai, 
‘the greater part that had been published’ of the Codex Vaticanus ‘ was 
unsatisfactory and contradictory ;’ the Cardinal was not alone in this 
opinion, and it did not die with him; that the Cardinal himself laboured 
hard to give the world a faithful copy of the MS.,—he was ‘editing it 
page by page, line by line, letter by letter,’ from which I infer the Roman 
Catholic authorities are favourable to its publication ; and that those who 
have charge of the MS. are conscious of its great value—‘ it was taken 
out of an iron coffer which was deposited in a large strong chest,’ 

* * x « 

“One word in my letter of the 16th instant conveys an incorrect 
opinion as to the completeness of the MS. I fear it will be found that at 
least the pastoral Epistles are gone. 

* * * + 

* Will the Vatican speak, and tell us the exact state of the case, and 
what it intends to do? 

“ T wish to keep before the mind of some of your readers that what I 
propose is not a collation, transcript, or tracing, but a photograph of the 
Codex Vaticanus.” 


To the observations of Mr. Thoresby, Mr. Ashpitel replies, 
Noy. 23 :-— 


“T cannot say whether or not the authorities are favourable to the 
publication of the MS.; the Cardinal evidently was at work upon it alone 
and unassisted ; he did not consider his exertions part of his public duties, 
but a labour of love of his own. 

“Could I have foreseen that that great man would have been so soon 
taken from us, 1 should have endeavoured to have noted down as full an 
account as possible of the MS. It formerly had been, I was told, separated 
into two volumes; when I saw it, it formed one large thick octavo. It 
is incomplete at the beginning and end, having lost about half the book of 
Genesis, and nearly all the Apocalypse. This last is supplied by another 
hand, in cursive Greek, of the date, probably, of the tenth century. 

* * * * 


** The Gospels and Epistles seem, as nearly as [ could judge, to be 
tolerably complete. The celebrated verse in the First Epistle of St. John, 
as is well known, is not in the text. 

4 * * * 

“ With many thanks for the kind communications of several photo- 
graphers, I fear it would be necessary to reduce the page so much to get 
a clear image in the camera, that the text would be scarcely legible. A 
quarto page of uncial Greek, reduced to three or four inches square, would, 
I fear, be of little practical utility. It would, however, be very easy to try 
the experiment on some other MS. I fear, also, it would be necessary to 
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strain the page and get it perfectly flat, or the curl of the vellum would 
alter the focus and distort the image.” 


This correspondence, meanwhile, had attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. S. Prideaux Tregelles, whose name appeared in Mr. 
Thoresby’s first letter, and who had acquired a right to speak 
authoritatively on the subject of the MS. in question, from his 
pains-taking efforts, unfortunately abortive, to get possession of 
its readings. In a letter, dated Portland-square, Plymouth, 
Nov. 23, he thus addresses the editor of the Times :— 


“In common with many others, I feel a very deep interest in the pro- 
position of Mr. Thoresby, that the New Testament portion of the Vatican 
MS. should be photographed. 

+ + + 

“The New Testament is not now a separate volume; but it and the 
Septuagint are all bound in one; and this is as it should be, for they are 
all one MS. 

“The Codex exhibits no trace of intentional mutilation. It is true 
that the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon are wholly 
wanting, as well as the Apocalypse, so far as the ancient writing is con- 
cerned; but this arises from the MS. having been injured at both ends, 
so that in the beginning the greater part of Genesis is gone, and in the 
New Testament the old writing breaks off in Hebrews ix. As the pastoral 
Epistles, in the arrangement of old Greek MSS., stand after that to the 
Hebrews, they are thus of necessity wanting. Not so, however, the 
Catholic Epistles, which occupy their usual Greek location, after the Acts 
and before Romans. 

+ + * * 

“The MS. ought to be examined as well as photographed ; because 
the manner in which the letters have been traced over again by a later 
hand is such, that here and there implicit dependence on the photo- 
graphed copy might lead to inattention as to the faint, pale, original 
reading. 

* 4 * + 

“I saw at Cambridge, about a month ago, a beautiful photograph of 
one page of the Codex Auyiensis, lying in the MS. itself, in the library of 
Trinity College.” 

This recent and authentic information respecting the condi- 
tion of the Vatican Manuscript must prove interesting to many 
of our readers, apart from the question of perpetuating and 
diffusing its text of the Greek New Testament by means of 
photography. Notwithstanding what Dr. Tregelles affirms re- 
specting the sample of light-printing in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, we fear the difficulty is not yet removed. But, if it 
were, it is not quite certain that the Vatican Manuscript would 
be submitted to the process by the consent of the Roman autho- 
rities. The. obstacles thrown in Dr. T.’s way, when he resided 
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for five months in Rome for the purpose of collating it, we can- 
not designate as other than gratuitous and vexatious. Those 
who would see a temperate account of the transaction will con- 
sult his volume—The printed Teat of the Greek Testament, pp. 
156, 157. But an extract from a private letter of his, published 
in the Times of Nov. 29, and which we should scruple to use, 
but that it is presumed it has seen the light with his sanction, 
gives us a fuller insight into the way in which he was baffled in 
his studies and researches. Dr. Tregelles says :— 


*T took with me such introduction as seemed most fitting to accom- 
plish the end I had in view; but no! no facility could be afforded for 
anything that aided to edit the text of Scripture, and I could only meet 
with promises and delays of a most wearying kind. Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini, then at the head of affairs, and holding the office of Apostolic 
Librarian, as well as that of Secretary of State, gave me permission to 
collate the manuscripts, and yet difficulties were thrown in my way at the 
library. Monsignor Laureani, the primo custode, acted on the secret 
orders [?] that he had received, and took no notice of the apparent per- 
mission that had been given. I obtained an interview with the late Pope, 
and he graciously gave me permission ; but he referred me to Monsignor 
Laureani, who was already my hindrance, and thus, after five months of 
weary waiting, I left Rome without accomplishing my cbject. It is true 
that I often saw the manuscript, but they would not allow me to use it, 
and they would not let me open it without searching my pockets, and 
depriving me of pen, ink, and paper; and at the same time two prelati 
kept me in constant conversation in Latin, and if I looked at a passage 
too long they would snatch the book out of my hand.” 


This happened in the year of grace 1845, in the metropolis 
of the Catholic world, and deserves a place in the next edition 
of Disraeli’s Amenities of literature. We can imagine the starv- 
ing student ready to set to at the glorious fare lying before him, 
but stopped at every mouthful, like Panga, at Barataria, by the 
solicitudes of the spiritual practitioners at his side. It is a piti- 
ful exhibition, painful to record, unpleasant to comment upon. 
But there were better things and persons in Rome, as Dr. T. 
very properly acknowledges in his book. 

The fittest punishment for those who are so chary of the 
intercourse of strangers with their MS. would be on its publica- 
tion, which must arrive some time or other, to find it stripped, 
on solid grounds, of the high antiquity it claims. We think 
this result very possible. Its whole internal character, when its 
readings are accurately known, will contribute to fix its date, 
no less than its external appearance and history, and may have 
the effect of robbing it of its present prestige. 

Before we proceed with any further observations on the sub- 
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ject, we may record our belief that the seeming reluctance of the 
court of Rome to have the Vatican MS. published arises from 
no doctrinal or ecclesiastical apprehension, but merely in the 
first place from that lack of funds or zeal which operates in 
other quarters, as well as in theirs, to the death and burial of 
MSS. Again, there may be suspected the feeling that the value 
of their treasure might be impaired by publication—the same 
feeling which induces the owner of some unique painting to for- 
bid its being copied. And, lastly, the desire that the MS. in 
question should be given to the public by one of their own scho- 
lars rather than by a foreigner—a gift which the literary inertia 
of Rome, in almost everything which regards external criticism, 
has succeeded in withholding from the world hitherto. Thus, 
not so much to the jealousy of rival creeds or churches, do we 
ascribe the coquetting of cardinals with collators, on the ground 
of the Vatican Manuscript, as to the jealousy of rival scholar- 
ship, or what is most probable, an entire want of sympathy with 
Protestant Europe as to the state of the Greek text of the New 
Testament. The effect, of course, is still the same; nevertheless, 
it is more agreeable to feel that lethargy or caprice dictates the 
course pursued rather than theological heat and polemic oppo- 
sition. The Church of Rome knows right well, and we know it, 
too, that its claims and status are affected in no degree by the 
readings of the Greek Scriptures, consequently need not fear 
their publication. Any dread on this head, in connexion with 
the old Vatican MS., would be singularly unreasonable, inas- 
much as the general character of the document, and its leading 
peculiarities, are tolerably well known already. 

We may now interject that the publication of the Vatican 
Codex B., which is still a desideratum, we were led to believe 
had been completed long ago, at least so far as the New Testa- 
ment was concerned. In the lectures of Dr. Wiseman on the 
Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion, 1836, there 
occurs a paragraph in the following terms :— 


** When Monsignor Mai, lately librarian to the Vatican, suggested to 
Leo XII. the propriety of publishing the New Testament of the Codex 
Vaticanus, his Holiness replied that he would wish the whole, including 
the Old, to be accurately printed. Upon this the learned prelate under- 
took the task, and advanced as far as St. Mark’s Gospel. Not satisfied 
with the execution of the work, he has since re-commenced it on a dif- 
ferent plan. The New Testament is finished, and the Old considerably 
advanced. This publication will be the most satisfactory proof of how little 
apprehension is felt in Rome of any ‘ injury to the Christian religion,’ from 
the critical study of the Holy Scriptures.” —Lecture X., vol. ii., p. 190. 


Now all that this statement reports as to the fact of the New 
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Testament having been printed before 1836 is absolutely, not, of 
course, knowingly, untrue. Of the charge of extreme careless- 
ness of assertion, Dr. Wiseman cannot be so easily exonerated. 
These lectures of his were written and delivered in Rome, and 
he must have thought he had some good ground for so positive 
a declaration ; yet it turns out as a matter of fact, that the New 
Testament, so far as St. Mark, was never printed on an imper- 
fect plan, nor afterwards the whole text on a more perfect one. 
What the learned doctor asserted he believed, and, we cannot 
doubt it, desired; but he must have been misled when informed 
that it was actually done. Acting on the information his inter- 
esting volume supplied, we sent to Rome for the imprint of the 
Codex B., and received some twelve or fourteen years ago, in 
return of our order, two quartos of Cardinal Mai’s, but they 
only contained miscellaneous fragments of Greek and Armenian 
literature recovered by his industry. Thus burst the bubble of 
our personal hope of making acquaintance with the Vatican copy 
through the medium of the press. 

We have now to add, @ propos of the photograph corre- 
spondence, that so far back as 1854, on the publication of the 
Collation of the Codex Montfortii of T.C.D., with certain MSS. 
in Lincoln College, and New College, Oxford, we had conceived 
the idea of employing the photograph in the transfer of manu- 
scripts. As so much interest attached to the correct representa- 
tion of the classical passage, 1 John v. 7, in the Dublin Codex, 
and as every transcript hitherto made had been declared to be 
more or less incorrect, we thought this new art might be em- 
ployed with infallible accuracy in representing it. 

But in that case we were met by the following difficulties, 
and it is still far from certain whether any of them can be 
effectually removed, saving, perhaps, the second :— 

1. That the MS. could not be removed to the premises of 
the photographer. 

2. That there might be much difficulty in the transport and 
adjustment of a sufficient apparatus in the library of the college. 
And 

3. That the lens of the instrument might not be sufficiently 
capacious to exhibit the page and characters of the MS. of the 
natural size. 

Dr. Tregelles, indeed, reports the photographing of a page of 
Augian MS. in Cambridge, but till we have his express testi- 
mony that the photographic copy is the exact counterpart, in 
size as well as in other features of the original, we must still 
remain in doubt, whether, in the present stage of the art, photo- 
graphy can render manuscripts of the life size. But once let us 
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be assured of the fact, that no page of any size whatever is be- 
yond the compass of the photographic machine, and the exten- 
sive application of photography to the delineation, preservation, 
and publication of MSS., is only a question of time. 

O. T. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





THE INSCRIPTIONS AT PERSEPOLIS, AND SCRIPTURE 
CHRONOLOGY. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—I request permission to reply to some portions of the letter on 
Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, inserted in the last number of the J. S. L. 
The writer allows that I had fairly and clearly stated the popular view of 
the chronology—a view which he appears altogether to reject. 

I. Your correspondent speaks of “the indisputable authority of the 
Persian inscriptions found at Persepolis, relating to Darius, and trans- 
lated by Colonel Rawlinson ” (p. 402), and afterwards of “ the indubit- 
able testimony of the rock (at Behistun) to the existence of Cyaxares as 
king of Media” (p. 403). 1 agree with him in attaching a high value to 
these important historical documents. Let us see how far your corre- 
spondent’s view can be supported by an appeal to what he concedes to be 
their indisputable authority and indubitable testimony. 

In the rock inscriptions at Behistun, Darius Hystaspes clearly states 
that an impostor seized upon the throne of Cambyses, and that the latter 
was already dead when he (Darius) slew the usurper. In the inscription 
Darius says: “ There was of that Cambyses (Kabujiya) a brother named 
Bardis; he was of the same father and mother as Cambyses. Afterwards 
Cambyses slew this Bardis. When Cambyses slew this Bardis, the 
troubles of the state ceased which this Bardis had excited. Then Cam- 
byses proceeded to Egypt (Mudraya, compare the Hebrew Mitzraim). 
Afterwards there was a certain man, a Magian (Maghush) named* Gomates. 
Then it was that as he arose to the state, he thus falsely declared, ‘I am 
Bardis, the son of Cyrus, the brother of Cambyses;’ then the whole 
state became rebellious; from Cambyses it went over to that (Bardis) 
both Persia and Media, and the other provinces. He seized the empire. 
Afterwards Cambyses, unable to endure his (misfortunes), died. . . . After 
Gomates the Magian had dispossessed Cambyses both of Persia and Media, 
and the (dependent) provinces, he did according to his desire; he became 
king. I (Darius) slew Gomates the Magian, I dispossessed him of the 
the empire ; by the grace of Ormuzd, I became king.”’ 

It is thus clear, beyond controversy, from this inscription, that Darius 





a The Magian impostor is called Tanuoxarces by Ctesias, and Cometes (almost 
the same as Gomates) by the Latin historian Trogus Pompeius. 
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Hystaspes, however high might be his rank among the Persian nobles, 
was in the condition of a Persian subject during the reigns of Cyrus and 
Cambyses ; that after the death of Cambyses, he became one of the sub- 
jects of the Magian impostor and usurper; and that, when he had slain 
the Magian, he (Darius) passed, at one and the same time, from the con- 
dition of a Persian subject of the Magian to that of supreme sovereign of 
Persia, Media, and all the other portions of the vast Medo-Persian 
empire which had previously been successively subject to Cyrus, Cam- 
byses, and the Magian. Babylon was thus undoubtedly a part of the 
empire of which Darius became the sovereign on the day of his accession 
to the throne of Persia; and open disobedience on the part of the Ba- 
bylonians would have been nothing less than rebellion against their rightful 
lord. On these points the language of Herodotus is in full agreement 
with that of the Behistun inscriptions. 

Nor can we doubt from the tenor of the inscription, which, in this 
matter, is altogether in accordance with Herodotus and Xenophon, that 
Cyrus died before the accession of Cambyses to the throne and empire. 
Hence we are certain that Cyrus and Cambyses were both dead before 
Darius passed, on the death of the Magian, from the condition of a 
Persian subject to that of a Persian sovereign. 

Is it not strange that your correspondent should, in the face of such 
evidence as has been just adduced, think that Darius “ came to the throne 
before he came to the empire ;” and should say, ‘“ we have the means of 
proving on the most indisputable authority, that there was a time when 
Darius (Hystaspes) did not claim to be ‘ king of kings,’ or sovereign of 
the empire, but styled himself simply king of the province of Persia” 
(p. 402). 

: The authority here appealed to is found in a certain inscription at 
Persepolis, supposed to have been written earlier than the other inscrip- 
tions discovered, and, of course, earlier than those on the rock at Be- 
histun. But it is not reasonable to think that Darius flatly contradicted 
at Behistun that which he had previously asserted at Persepolis. Hence, 
when we find recorded at the latter place, “ The great Ormuzd—he esta- 
blished Darius king, . . . says Darius the king. This province of Persia 
which Ormuzd has granted to me, which is illustrious—from the enemy 
feareth not. May Ormuzd protect this province from slavery ” (p. 402) ; 
we are surely constrained to believe that Darius was here speaking of the 
same time and event (when, at one and the same time, he ceased to be a 
Persian subject on becoming sovereign of the Persian empire) of which 
he thus speaks at Behistun, “ I slew Gomates the Magian, I dispossessed 
him of the empire; dy the grace of Ormuzd I became king.” There is 
nothing to surprise us in the fact that the great Perso-Median monarch, 
Darius Hystaspes, who was proud of his Persian Achaemenian descent, 
should, in some of the inscriptions at his Persian capital (Persepolis), 
take pleasure in invoking the special blessing of heaven upon his favourite 
province of Persia. And what can be more natural than that this king 
should apply the epithet of ‘ d/ustrious’ to Persia, the native province of 
himself and his Achaemenian ancestors, considered as being, at the time 
when the inscription was written, the chief or royal and imperial province 
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of his vast Perso-Median empire? The inscriptions both at Persepolis 
(where we learn that Darius obtained the province of Persia when he was 
established king or sovereign of the empire) and at Behistun, strikingly 
confirm the testimony of the sacred historian Ezra, who teaches us that 
the Darius of the second temple (who is certainly to be identified with 
the son of Hystaspes) came at once into the possession of Persia, Media, 
and Babylon. And as Darius does not hesitate to call Persia ‘a pro- 
vince,’ we need not think it strange if, when reading in Ezra of certain 
transactions which occurred in the second year of his reign, we find Media 
described as ‘‘ Media the province” (Ezra vi. 2). 

It is thus established from the inscriptions at Behistun and Perse- 
polis, (and still more strongly when these are compared with Herodotus 
and Xenophon, and, in part, with Ezra,) that Cyrus died before the 
accession of Cambyses—that Cambyses died before the Magian usurper 
was in full possession of the empire—and that Darius Hystaspes was only 
a Persian subject before he slew the Magian; shortly after which event 
he passed at once from the humbler position of subject to that of supreme 
sovereign. In connexion with this part of my subject, I observe that 
your correspondent admits (p. 396) that the eclipse observed at Babylon 
fixes indisputably the seventh year of Cambyses to that date. It follows, 
then, of necessity, that the eclipse of B.c. 523 also proves indisputably 
that Cyrus died B.c. 530-29, because it proves this to be the date of the 
commencement of the reign of Cambyses over the Persian empire. Again, 
he is not disposed to deny that Darius came to the throne about 521, 
and if so, Darius undoubtedly came to the sovereignty of the empire at 
the same time. That this is indeed undeniably the fact is shewn by two 
eclipses recorded at Babylon, which prove that Darius was already king of 
Babylon as well as of Persia in B.c. 521, and therefore that Cambyses 
was certainly dead before the close of 521 B.c., and we know that Cyrus 
died before Cambyses began to reign. Hence, the three following state- 
ments may be regarded as wholly inconsistent with the testimony of 
ancient history, both sacred and profane, and of ancient and authentic 
astronomical data. 

(1.) “ The argument that Darius (Hystaspes) became king in B.c. 521 
does not prove that he may not have been subordinate to Cyrus in B.c. 
511, or that he may not have taken the government of the province of 
Babylon into his hands in B.c. 493, when about sixty-two years of age” 
(p. 403). 

(2.) “In the year 521 B.c., Darius Hystaspes probably seized the 
throne of Persia during the absence of Cambyses in Egypt.” 

(3.) “ My belief is that Egypt was conquered by Cambyses in the 
year 519 or 518 B.c.” 

II. We read in p. 396: “I have published my reasons for believing 
that the ten years erroneously deducted by Africanus from the reign of 
Necho, should be deducted from the reign of Amosis, who reigned some 
years during the life of Apries” (p. 396). Africanus and Eusebius agree 
in assigning six years to Necho. Herodotus says that he reigned sixteen 
years ; and, assuredly, we shall find it difficult to believe that Necho could 
have accomplished all that Herodotus relates of him within the com- 
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paratively short space of six years. That your correspondent is correct 
in saying that Africanus has erroneously deducted ten years from Necho, 
will appear evident from the following fact :-—‘ An Egyptian record has 
been discovered by Mariette, from which Lepsius has determined that 
the actual interval between the first year of Nechao, and the first year of 
his successor Psammitichus II., was fifteen years; and that the year in 
which Nechao died, was called his sixteenth year at its commencement, 
and the first of Psammitichus II. at its close.” 

III. Your correspondent writes (p. 393): ‘ The paradoxical opinion, 
that Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, was iden- 
tical with Cyaxares, the son of Astyages, I have ventured to designate a 
hopeless contradiction.” Are not both the hopelessness and the contra- 
diction more seeming than real ? 

By comparing together Herodotus and Xenophon, we learn that Cyrus 
was the first Persian who, after the fall of the Babylonian dynasty, became 
king of Persia, Media, and Babylon. On consulting Daniel and Ezra, 
we learn that Coresh was the first Persian who, after the overthrow of the 
Babylonian dynasty, became lord of Media, Babylon, and Persia. Is 
not the conclusion inevitable? The Coresh of Ezra and Daniel was no 
other than the Cyrus of Xenophon and Herodotus. 

Again, assuming the substantial correctness of Xenophon in this part 
of his history (his account of the death of Cyrus is manifestly a fiction,) 
we find that Cyaxares the Mede was the first and only Median king of 
Babylon after the overthrow of the Babylonian dynasty, and he was the 
immediate predecessor of Cyrus on the throne of Babylon, which he 
ascended shortly after the death of the last king of that city. But we 
learn from Daniel, that the Median Darius, whom both Daniel and the 
celestial messenger designate as ‘ Darius the Mede,’ was the first and only 
Median sovereign of Babylon after the overthrow of its royal dynasty ; 
he came to the throne of Babylon shortly after the death of the last inde- 
pendent king of Babylon, and was the immediate predecessor of Coresh 
or Cyrus on the throne of Media and Babylon. The conclusion cannot 
be avoided—that Darius the Mede, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of 
the Medes, was certainly identical with Cyaxares the Mede, the son of 
Astyages, king of Media. And having advanced thus far, we cannot rea- 
sonably refuse to take another step, and identify king Astyages, the father 
of the Median Cyaxares, with Ahasuerus, the father of Darius the Mede. 
As to the difference between the two names Cyaxares and Darius, we are 
not to forget that Josephus expressly tells us that Darius the Mede had 
another name among the Greeks, i.¢., he was not called Darius by them, 
and therefore he cannot, in the judgment of Josephus, be identified with 
the son of Hystaspes, who was known to the Greeks only by the name of 
Darius. Your correspondent, however, arguing from the prophecy of the 
seventy weeks, and from his supposition that Darius commenced his sixty- 
second year in B.c. 493, thinks the conclusion to be irresistible, that 
Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, is one and the 





b See a paper on the Chronology of the Twenty-sixth Egyptian Dynasty, etc., 
by Dr. E. Hincks, published in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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same king with Darius Hystaspes. This conclusion is the more surpris- 
ing, as, in the same page, he allows that “it is altogether certain that the 
Darius of the second temple was the son of Hystaspes.” If, then, his 
view be correct, it would follow that Darius the Mede must be identified 
with the Darius of the second temple. Yet it is very plain from a com- 
parison of Daniel with Ezra, that Darius the Mede was altogether a dif- 
ferent person from the Darius of the second temple. ‘The former was a 
Mede by the father’s side (of whatever country his mother might be a 
native), who reigned over Babylon before Coresh received from the Most 
High the sovereignty of that city and of so many other nations and king- 
doms ;° the latter was a Persian, who reigned over Persia and Babylon 





¢ The importance of establishing beyond reasonable doubt the identity of the 
Coresh of Isaiah, Daniel, and Ezra, with the Great Cyrus of Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon, may, perhaps, plead my excuse for bringing forward here, in a somewhat 
fuller and more satisfactory manner, what I have elsewhere stated on this important 
point. It seems certain that Coresh was the independent sovereign of Persia, of 
Babylon, with the dependent provinces of the Babylonian empire, viz., Elam with 
Shusan, lying between Babylon and Persia, Syria with Damascus, Samaria and 
Judea. Was he also king of Media? (1.) His own formal declaration, that ‘‘ the 
God of heaven had given him all the kingdoms of the earth,” would seem equivalent 
to a solemn and positive assertion that Media, which bordered directly on Persia, 
belonged to his empire. How inconsistent with his high description of his own im- 
perial sway and dignity would be the fact that at the very time in which he was thus 
speaking of himself, a formidable and independent sovereign, who owed no allegiance 
whatever to Coresh, was ruling after his own absolute will the powerful kingdom of 
the Medes, immediately adjoining the frontiers of Persia. The decree for the restora- 
tion of the Jews, and the rebuilding of the temple, was evidently so far his own spon- 
taneous act, that it was not done in obedience to the command of any earthly sove- 
reign superior to himself—it was the result of a direct impulse from God upon his 
mind, ‘The Lord stirred up the spirit of Coresh.’’ (2.) Isaiah predicted that God 
would subdue nations, and loose the loins of kings before Coresh, and give him all 
the power and dominion necessary to fit him to be the Lord’s shepherd to collect the 
scattered and exiled flock of Israel, and restore them to their own land, and ‘‘ to 
perform all Jehovah’s pleasure.” It was doubtless part of the will and good plea- 
sure of the Most High that Coresh, as the royal shepherd and anointed of the Lord 
(who may be said to have been specially anointed, when God stirred up his spirit, 
and inclined his heart to the work), should be able, as well as willing, to gather and 
restore that portion of the scattered and exiled flock, which were in Media, as well 
as those portions which were dispersed in Babylonia and in Persia. (3.) Coresh 
succeeded Darius the Mede in Babylon and the Chaldean realm; and who but 
Coresh can, for a moment, be supposed to have been the successor of Darius in 
Media? (4.) It is plain from Ezra vi. ], 2, not only that Media was a province of 
the Persian empire in the second year of Darius, but also at, and before, his accession 
to the throne. Hence his predecessor Artaxerxes was sovereign of Media as well of 
Persia ; and, in his reign, the decree of Coresh was to be found in Ecbatane in the 
province of Media. How came it there? It is wholly unreasonable to suppose 
that a king of Media removed it to Ecbatane either with or without the permission 
of Coresh. And it is both reasonable and probable to suppose that Coresh, 
not regarding Babylon as one of his royal residences or as a fit place to be the 
depository of the state papers of the Medo-Persian sovereigns, had sent the decree 
in question to be kept at Ecbatane with other important documents, because, at the 
time in which he issued the decree, Media had already become one of the provinces 
of his own Medo-Persian empire. (5.) What is the inference to be drawn from the 
vision of the Medo-Persian ram and Macedonian goat? Is it not that from the time 
of the commencement of the career of resistless aggression of the ram until it was 
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after Coresh and his two successors Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes had in 
their turn reigned over an empire which included within its limits, Persia, 
Media, Babylon, Samaria, and Judea. The supposition that Darius the 
Mede was one and the same king with Darius Hystaspes is, to say the 
least, as incredible as the notion that Coresh, the liberator of the Jews, 
was a satrap prince deputed by Artaxerxes (Longimanus) to rule over 
Babylon and Persia, and whose first year coincided with the twentieth 
of Artaxerxes. 

In establishing the identity of Coresh with Cyrus, we necessarily 
establish also the identity of Darius the Mede with Cyaxares II., and of 
Astyages with the Ahasuerus of Daniel. 

IV. In p. 393 are the following remarks : ‘“ Your correspondent has 
fairly and clearly stated the popular view of the chronology, and if his 





cast down by the Grecian he-goat, the Medes and Persians formed one closely united 
political power, under the real supremacy of the higher horn or Persian king? It 
seems, therefore, to be established beyond controversy, that, when Coresh king of 
Persia became sovereign of Babylon, he became sovereign of Media also. 

Was Coresh also lord of Lydia and the Asiatic Greek states, as we know Cyrus 
to have been? On this not unimportant point, the reader’s attention may be di- 
rected to the following passage, in which a celestial messenger, who appeared to 
Daniel ‘‘in the third year of Coresh king of Persia,’’ says to the prophet, ‘* And 
now will I return to fight with the prince of Persia, and when I am gone forth, lo, 
the prince of Grecia (Javan) shall come’’ (x. 20). Without attempting to answer 
the question, ‘‘Who was this prince of Grecia or Javan,” I venture to offer the 
following suggestion. Javan—i.e., the Ionian and other Greek states of Asia—was 
thus, in the third year of Coresh, already in apparently close connexion with the 
court of Persia. Setting aside, for a moment, the testimony of secular history, it 
would appear to me very probable, not to say almost certain, that this must have 
been a connexion of tributary subordination and dependence on the part of the Greek 
states towards the king of Persia. Supposing, then, Coresh to have already become 
lord of the Asiatic Greeks, in the third year of his reign over Babylon, I proceed to 
consult, not the pages of secular historians, but a map of ancient geography. It is 
there seen that Lydia bordered immediately on these Greek states, and lay almost 
directly on the road from Persia to Ionia. And, taking into consideration the war- 
like and ambitious character of Coresh, and the successful and victorious career of 
kim before whom the Most High had promised ‘‘ to subdue nations and loose the 
loins of kings,” it seems to me that, according as we deem it probable or certain 
that Coresh was lord of the Asiatic Greeks in his third year, so must we deem it to 
be probable or certain that he was also lord of Sardis and Lydia in, and even before, 
his third year. 

But when we proceed to combine sacred with secular history, we can almost cer- 
tainly prove, even if there had been no mention in the Scriptures of the prince of 
Grecia, that Coresh must have conquered Lydia before he could hope to become 
master of Babylon. It appears to have been the will of the Most High that “ the 
reign or kingdom of Persia’’ (and not merely that of Media) should be established in 
Babylon, previous to the restoration of the Jewish captives (2 Chron. xxxvi. 20). 
And the more carefully we study secular history, the more clearly shall we see that 
it was absolutely necessary that Croesus, the powerful and determined ally of Ba- 
bylon, should be vanquished by the Persians before Babylon could be conquered by 
Cyrus. And as Ionia formed a portion of the empire of Croesus, it was to be ex- 
pected that the Persian conqueror would naturally desire to make himself master 
also of the Lydian dependencies in Javan or Ionia. Coresh, then, when he published 
the decree in favour of the Jews, appears to have been the sovereign of Persia, 
Media, Babylon, Elam with Shushan, Syria with Damascus, Samaria, Judea, Lydia, 
and the Asiatic Greek states. 
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dates are correct, I do not object to the accuracy with which he has drawn 
his unsatisfactory conclusions. But I do dispute the correctness of the 
common mode of reckoning which he adopts as regards this period of 
Egyptian, Persian, and Babylonian history; and I ask for no other proof 
of the impossibility of this reckoning being correct than the facts with 
which he has provided me, viz., that four kings of Media and Persia, 
living within a period of about eighty years, who undoubtedly bore the 
titles in their own countries (in Greek orthography) of Astyages, Cyaxares, 
Cambyses, and Smerdis or Bardes, should of necessity be identified, by 
means of this reckoning, with four kings whose names are written by con- 
temporary sacred historians, acquainted both with their persons and titles, 
Ahasuerus, Darius, Ahasuerus, and Artashashta (Artakhshash). I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing that a scheme of chronology, which produces 
such results, must be absolutely false. Your correspondent has reduced 
it to an absurdity ; and the proper verdict to be pronounced over it is— 
Selo de se.” 

It appears to me that too much stress appears to be placed, in the 
above extract, upon the difficulties supposed to arise from the difference 
of names. One half of the difficulty may be regarded as already removed ; 
inasmuch as it has been clearly proved that two of these four kings, viz., 
Ahasuerus and Darius the Mede were identical with Astyages and Cy- 
axares II. This fact should of itself make us careful how we venture 
altogether to deny the possibility of identifying the Ahasuerus and Ar- 
taxerxes of Ezra iv: 6, 7, with the Cambyses and Magian Smerdis of 
Herodotus. 

Let it be borne in mind that it has been demonstrated that the Coresh 
of Danie] and Ezra was certainly identical with the Cyrus of Xenophon 
and Herodotus. And I take for granted that every candid reader of the 
book of Ezra will allow that, if we follow this sacred historian, we must 
believe that Coresh was succeeded on the throne of the Persian empire by 
Ahasuerus, and the latter by Artaxerxes, and he by the Darius of the 
second temple. 

Now, in Ezra and Herodotus, we have lists of four kings, who reigned 
in succession over an empire which comprised within its limits Persia, 
Media, Babylon, Elam, Samaria, and Judea. 


Ezra. Heroportvs. 
Coresh. Cyrus. 
Ahasuerus (Akhashverosh). Cambyses. 
Artaxerxes (Artakhshast), Smerdis. 
Darius (Daryavesh) of the second temple. Darius Hystaspes. 


And thus Ezra teaches us that Ahasuerus succeeded to the throne and 
empire of Coresh, and Herodotus assures us that Cambyses was the son 
and successor of Cyrus. But Coresh and Cyrus were certainly one and 
the same king ; accordingly, Ahasuerus was certainly identical with Cam- 
byses,? and was therefore the son as well as the successor of Coresh. 





4 It is doubtless impossible to identify the name Cambyses with Ahasuerus or 
Akhashverosh ; yet they may be brought to resemble each other more nearly than 
might at first sight be supposed. 


Your correspondent does not hesitate (in comparing names) to drop the first 
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Artaxerxes succeeded Ahasuerus, the son and successor of Cyrus, on the 
throne of the Persian empire; and Cambyses, the son and successor of 
Cyrus, was immediately followed in the sovereignty of the Persian empire 
by the Magian Smerdis. Thus the Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. 7, was no other 
than the Magian impostor Smerdis. This Artaxerxes was immediately 
followed by the Darius of the second temple ; and the next Persian king 
to Smerdis was Darius Hystaspes. May it not be said that the conclusion 
is irresistible that the Darius of the second temple was no other than 
Darius Hystaspes ? 

It is true that Ezra (vi. 6) does not call Ahasuerus “ the king of 
Persia,’ as he does his successor Artaxerxes. But when we find him 
thus writing, “And the people of the land hired counsellors against the 
Jews, to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Coresh king of Persia, 
even until the reign of Darius king of Persia. And in the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes, at the beginning of his reign, wrote they an accusation against 
the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. And in the days of Artaxerxes 
. . . wrote they to Artaxerxes, king of Persia,” we must be satisfied that 
Ahasuerus was king of Persia, who began to reign when Coresh was no 
longer on the throne; that Ahasuerus, king of Persia, and Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, were the only Persian sovereigns who intervened between 
Coresh, king of Persia, and Darius, king of Persia; and that Ahasuerus 
and Artaxerxes were (in the judgment of Ezra) independent kings and 
sovereigns of Persia,* Media, Elam, Babylon, Samaria, and Judeea, in the 
same supreme sense of the terms as were Coresh and the Daryavesh, or 
Darius, who commanded the completion of the second temple. Is it not 
strange that any person should ever have deliberately attempted to prove 





syllable of Cyaxares, considering that thus Cyaxares and Acksueres are identical. 
I may take a similar liberty, and be allowed to write Khashverosh instead of Akhash- 
verosh. I next refer to the Greek forms, Kupos, Aapeios, and KauBvons. It might 
be thought at the first glance, that the final os of the two first and the ys of the 
third, were merely Greek terminations, the final s not, perhaps, existing in the ori- 
ginal oriental forms. That this, however, was not the case is proved by the existence 
of the forms Coresh and Daryavesh. Hence we conclude that the final s of Kau- 
Bvons may also represent the sound of a final s or sh in the original name. We 
thus arrive at Khambyshesh for KaySvons. Our next reference is the form in which 
the name of the successor of Khoresh or Cyrus appears to be represented in the Be- 
histun inscriptions, viz., Khabujiya. Dismissing, on this authority, the « from 
KauBvons, we write KaBvons and Khabyshesh. But when we now proceed to com- 
pare together the two forms, Khashverosh or (from the affinity of 6 and v) Khash- 
berosh and Khabyshesh, we cannot venture to regard them as identical. And even 
if it were permitted to transpose the J, and to write Khashbyesh for Khabyshesh— 
something like the difference between the Chaldee word ; ym and the Persian no- 
bishten, which Gesenius compares with it—yet still the letter r, which occurs in 
Khashverosh, would be wanting, and forbid the identification. 

e It has been already remarked in a preceding note, that it is almost, or rather, 
altogether, a necessary inference from Ezra vi. 1, 2, that Media was a province of 
the Persian empire when the Darius of the second temple ascended the Persian 
throne; and that, therefore, Media was a province of the empire, and the decree of 
Coresh was safe in Ecbatana, before the close of the reign of his predecessor Ar- 
taxerxes. There appears to be no other satisfactory way of explaining this, than by 
supposing that Media with Ecbatana passed, with Babylon, into the hands of Coresh, 
at the death of Darius the Mede. There seems to be no sufficient grounds for fol- 
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that Cyrus the Great was no other than the Babylonian king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and that Coresh, the liberator of the Jews, was nothing more than 
a satrap prince of a later period, deputed by Artaxerxes (Longimanus) to 
rule over Babylon and Persia?’ Nor is it scarcely less surprising to 
endeavour to shew that Darius the Mede, the son of Ahasuerus, of the 
seed of the Medes, was no other than Darius Hystaspes, the Darius of the 
second temple. 

How is it, then, that Ezra called Cambyses Ahasuerus, and Smerdis 
Artaxerxes? The difficulty in replying to this question would be greater, 
if Ezra had professed to compile a popular history of the kings of Persia, 
and had repeatedly and invariably designated the two, who were next in 
succession to Coresh, and the immediate predecessors of the Darius of 
the second temple, by the names of Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes. But 
nothing was farther from his purpose. He is rather to be considered as 
employing, in his book, the names by which these two Persian monarchs 
designated themselves in their royal letters to the governors of the district 
or province in which Samaria was situated. Nor is there anything im- 
probable in the supposition, that Cambyses, and after him the Magian 
Smerdis, instead of using, in their state documents, the familiar names by 
which they had been previously known when only subjects, employed sig- 
nificant and high-sounding appellations, such as Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, 
which they would regard as more in accordance with their regal station 
and dignity. At all events, whether this suggestion be approved or not, 
the following would seem to be a correct inference from what has been 
advanced, viz., that just in proportion as we deem it to be probable or 
certain that Coresh was no other than the Great Cyrus, and that the 
Darius of the second temple was identical with Darius Hystaspes, so must 
we deem it to be probable or certain, that the Ahasuerus and? Artaxerxes 
of Ezra iv. 6, 7, are to be identified with Cambyses and the Magian 
Smerdis. 

Another important argument must not be overlooked here. When 
we read the decree of Coresh and the circumstances immediately connected 
with its promulgation, we should naturally expect (though forty years 
intervened between the triumphant passage through the Red Sea and the 
entrance into the Promised Land) that immediately on the arrival of 
Zerubbabel the returned Jews would commence the rebuilding of the 





lowing the margin, which translates the word Achmetha by coffer. But the ad- 
mission of this version would make no real difference ; as we could not help believing 
that, if the servants of Darius found an important state document of Coresh ‘in a 
coffer in the province of Media,’’ this coffer was undoubtedly at Ecbatana. 

f J.S. L., Jan., 1854, pp. 451 and 460. 

g It has been observed by one of the reviewers of Colonel Rawlinson’s transla- 
tion of the Behistun inscriptions, that the Greek Artaxerxes occurs in later inscrip- 
tions under the form, Artakshatra, and that kharsatra is frequently met with in the 
inscriptions for ‘‘ crown, empire.” I think it exceedingly probable that the arro- 
gance of the Magian usurper would lead him to discard the simple name of Smerdis, 
though it had belonged to the second son of Coresh, and assume, in his state docu- 
ments at least, some such regal appellation as Artaxerxes. We have, therefore, only 
one apparently real difficulty to encounter, viz., the identification of Ahasuerus with 
Cambyses. 
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temple, and carry on the work, under the special guardian care of heaven, 
without interruption or alarm, to a speedy and successful completion. 
Yet, even if the Divine Wisdom should allow difficulties and opposition to 
arise, we should certainly expect them to continue but a comparatively 
short time. If the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes who came between Coresh 
and the Darius of the second temple, are to be identified with Cambyses 
and Smerdis, then their united reigns did not amount to nine full years. 
In the canon Cyrus is represented as having reigned seven or eight years. 
Deducting from this period the short space occupied by the reign in Ba- 
bylon of Darius the Mede (Cyaxares I1.), who is not mentioned in the 
canon, we may believe that the Scriptures allow to Coresh or Cyrus a 
reign of about six years over Babylon. In his third year the adversaries 
of the Jews bribed persons at the Persian court to stop the progress of 
the building of the temple at Jerusalem, and before the close of the third 
year of Coresh they appear to have succeeded in their object, and the 
work was effectually prevented all the remaining years of Coresh, through 
the entire reigns of his two successors, and until the second year of Darius 
(Hystaspes). Thus all the time between the interruption of the second 
temple, before the close of the third of Coresh, and its final and successful 
resumption in the second of Darius, did not exceed fourteen years. And 
this appears to be so far consistent with the spirit and letter of sacred 
prediction and narrative, that we should be reluctant to accept any other 
view (unless based upon satisfactory grounds) which should require us to 
believe that a longer period—say of thirty to forty years—intervened be- 
tween the interruption and final resumption of the sacred work. 

For the decree of Coresh had special reference to the building of the 
second temple, an object which, of course, implied the previous restora- 
tion of the captive Jews. When we consider how that decree originated, 
we find that it was not so much the expression of the will of Coresh, as 
of the will and good pleasure of Him who had given victory and empire 
to Coresh. When Jehovah had thus made Coresh sovereign lord of 
Persia, Media, Babylon, Elam, and Palestine, and all this too “ for Jacob 
his servant’s sake, and Israel his elect,” he proceeded to stir up the spirit 
of Coresh to command that to be undertaken which we may believe the 
Most High had determined to be accomplished with as little delay as 
was possible, consistently with his infinite wisdom. Coresh issues the 
following proclamation : “Thus saith Coresh, king of Persia, The Lord 
God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth; and he hath 
charged me to” build him an house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. 





h Some writers, among whom, perhaps, Rollin may be numbered, have appeared 
to think that the mind of Coresh or Cyrus experienced a strong and abiding moral 
change at this time ; and, being unconsciously influenced by this notion, they seem 
to think that he was thenceforth under the special care of the Divine Providence, and 
that it could not be permitted (so to speak) that he should die otherwise than peace- 
fully, and in his palace, in the bosom of his family and friends. 1t would be wicked 
as well as presumptuous to denounce the divine judgments against Coresh or Cyrus, 
because he yielded to the malignant adversaries of the Jews, and allowed the building 
of the temple of God to be hindered and interrupted during the closing years of his 
reign. But the candid reader of the Holy Scriptures will, doubtless, concede that 
there is nothing of ignorant fanaticism in the idea that, from the day in which he 
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Who is there among you of all his people? His God be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem, which is at Judah, and build the house of the 
Lord God of Israel (he is the God) which is in Jerusalem.” That which 
is here set forth as the decree of Coresh, was in reality the public and 
formal expression before Gentiles and Jews of the determined counsel and 
purpose of the Most High, in his special character of the God of Jacob or 
Israel. In the second year of their return, the Jews, who had already 
erected an altar of burnt-offering, laid the foundation of the house of 
God. Now the Most High might be considered as comparatively indif- 
ferent (if we may reverently use these terms) to a somewhat long delay in 
raising the walls of the city; or rather, he might see fit to punish his 
people for their lukewarmness and worldly-mindedness, by deferring the 
completion of the defensive fortifications of the city, even until the twen- 
tieth of Artaxerxes (Longimanus). But the house of God was of vastly 
greater importance, with reference to the setting forth of the divine glory, 
than the erection of the walls of the city. During all the time that this 
sacred house should be desolate and neglected, the ignorant and malicious 
heathen might naturally exclaim, “ There, there! so would we have it! 
The gods of the nations are greater than the God of Jerusalem.” The 
honour of the Divine Majesty was, therefore, far more closely and imme- 
diately concerned in the early and speedy erection of his temple. To learn 
how consistent is this view with the language of Holy Writ, we may refer 
to the prophet Haggai, who prophesied in the days of Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, where we see how urgently desirous (if the expression may be 
permitted) was the Most High that his house should be finished without 
delay. 


‘Ts it time for you, O ye, to dwell in 
your ceiled houses, and this house to lie 
waste?.... Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, Consider your ways. Go up to 
the mountain and bring wood, and build 
the house; and I will take pleasure in 
it, and I will be glorified, saith the 
Lord”? (Haggai i. 7, 8). 


‘Then spake Haggai, the Lord’s 
messenger, in the Lord’s message unto 
the people, saying, I am with you, saith 
the Lord. And the Lord stirred up the 
spirit of Zerubbabel, governor of Judah, 
and the spirit of Joshua the high priest, 
and the spirit of all the remnant of all 
the people ; and they came and did work 





in the house of the Lord of hosts their 
God’ (Haggai i. 13, 14). 


It would thus seem to be neither an unfair nor an unreasonable infer- 
ence from the spirit and letter of sacred prediction and narrative, to 





turned his back upon the builders of the temple, or at least left them in the power of 
their enemies, Coresh forfeited (as it were) his claim to continue under the special 
care of that Supreme God, who had hitherto subdued nations, and loosed the loins of 
kings before him. If he had faithfully and energetically promoted, to a successful 
completion, the building of the temple of the God of Israel, we might more easily 
believe that it could not have been permitted that he should die otherwise than peace- 
fully. And as Coresh, after his public recognition of the God of the Jews as the Su- 
preme God of heaven, practically renounced that confession of faith when he suffered 
the malignant enemies of the Jews to stop the building of the temple, we cannot 
wonder if the Most High permitted the dynasty of Coresh to pass away, and a new 
dynasty to be established in the person of Darius Hystaspes, before he suffered the 
work to be resumed and the temple to be completed. 
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regard the fact—that the united reigns of the two successors of Cyrus did 
not exceed mine years, to be in itself no inconsiderable presumptive evi- 
dence in favour of the identification of the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes of 
Ezra iv. 6, 7, with Cambyses and Smerdis. 

V. In p. 401, your correspondent takes for granted that Cyaxares, 
the son of Astyages, “was unknown to Herodotus, a (supposed) fact 
which tends much to lower our estimate of the Persian account by that 
historian, while the value of that of Xenophon, who gives so circumstan- 
tial account of the actions of Cyaxares, is equally enhanced.’ But we 
cannot be sure that the name and history of Cyaxares were so entirely 
unknown to Herodotus. This writer evidently intended to give only an 
outline of Median and Persian history—to narrate the most important 
events, and to speak of the great and leading characters. Now if we read 
Xenophon, we see that, throughout the history, Cyaxares II. was wholly 
overshadowed by Cyrus; and that it was really the mind of Cyrus which 
planned, his voice which commanded, and his right hand which wielded 
the victorious sword, throughout the career of Medo-Persian conquest. 
It might with equal reason be said that Cyaxares was also unknown to the 
original compilers of the canon of Ptolemy, because in that list the name 
of Cyaxares is altogether omitted, and that of Cyrus stands as the imme- 
diate successor of the kings of the Babylonian dynasty. Nor does the 
Athenian Aischylus, who was born cir. 524 B.c. in the reign of Cambyses, 
and fought against the forces of Darius Hystaspes at Marathon, make any 
mention of Cyaxares, in his historical tragedy of The Persians, which was 
written about cight years after the battle of Salamis. In the following’ 
verses, supposed to have been spoken by the shade of Darius in the pre- 
sence of his widow Atossa, and the great officers of the state, we may feel 
confident that we have a statement in agreement with the views then 
entertained by the Athenians, and therefore by the Asiatic Greeks, subjects 
of the Persian kings. 


** Asia’s brave hosts 
A Mede first led. The virtues of his son 
Fixed firm the empire ; for his temperate soul 
Breathed prudence. Cyrus, next by fortune graced, 
Adorned the throne.’’ 


i Darius, after saying that Cyrus added Lydia, the Phrygians, and Ionia to his 
empire, proceeds to speak of Cambyses and the Magian :— 





‘¢ His son then wore the royal diadem. 
Next to disgrace his country, and to stain 
The splendid glories of this ancient throne, 
Rose Mardus ; him with righteous vengeance fired 
Artaphrenes, and his confederate chiefs, 
Crushed in his palace ; Maraphis assumed 
The sceptre : after him Artaphrenes. 
Me next to this exalted eminence, 
Crowning my great ambition, fortune raised.” 
Potter’s Zschylus. 


We have here, if not absolute, yet substantial, agreement between Aischylus and 
Herodotus ; and the poet clearly unites his own to the testimony of the historian and 
the Behistun inscriptions, in teaching us that Darius was in the condition of a Per- 
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The Mede who first led the hosts of Asia, was doubtless Cyaxares I. 
His son and successor was as certainly Astyages ; and in immediate suc- 
cession to him was the great Cyrus. The poet makes no allusion what- 
ever to Cyaxares II., who we may believe was too unimportant a person- 
age to be noticed, and he may have been indebted to the forbearance and 
clemency of Cyrus for permission to reign over his father’s kingdom of 
Media. Again, in the Behistun inscriptions, ‘“‘ Phraortes and Martes, who 
claimed the Median throne, it will be there seen, set up their titles, not as 
sons of Cyaxares, but as of ‘the race of Cyaxares.’”’ I think it exceed- 
ingly probable that Darius was here speaking not of Cyaxares II., the son 
of Astyages, but of the illustrious Cyaxares I., the son of Phraortes and 
father of Astyages. 

And what idea should we be led to form of Cyaxares II. (Darius the 
Mede) from the vision of the two-horned Medo-Persian ram? The vision 
evidently commences with the aggressive and victorious career of the 
combined Medo-Persian forces, which did not begin until after the over- 
throw of Astyages, to which the vision makes no direct allusion. I am 
disposed to think, however, that the vision is not unfavourable to the view 
given in the narrative of Herodotus. The sudden rise of the second and 
higher horn seems to indicate that the Persian horn arose suddenly into 
its position of superiority. We know that Persia had previously been a 
province of Media, and therefore it is not improbable that the Persian 
horn rose suddenly into its higher province of sovereignty, and won its 
superiority over the Median, by force of arms. The two horns had doubt- 
less special, though not exclusive, reference to Coresh and Darius the 
Mede; and it is a fair inference from the prophet’s vision, that through- 
out all the career of conquest which terminated in the capture of Babylon, 
Coresh or Cyrus so far overshadowed and eclipsed Cyaxares, as to render 
it in no respect surprising that Herodotus, in his meagre historical out- 
line, should speak only of the former, and omit all mention of the latter. 

It appears* that in a paper read at a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
your correspondent “considered the year 538 B.c. to be the traditional 
and true date of the victory of Cyrus over Astyages;” but he adds that 
certain writers “expressly stated that Nabonidus, the last king of Ba- 
bylon, was Astyages himself.” This certainly is not very intelligible, and 
if we can identify Nabonidus with Astyages, we need not (so far as the 
mere difference of names is concerned) hesitate to identify Ahasuerus and 
Artaxerxes with Cambyses and Smerdis. If, however, we accept the 
account which Herodotus gives of the overthrow and dethronement of 
Astyages by Cyrus, it follows that then was the real transference of 
supreme power from the Median to the Persian king. The clemency, for- 
bearance, and policy of Cyrus may have led him to permit Cyaxares (espe- 
cially as the latter had no son and heir) to hold for life the throne of 
Media, on the understanding that, while he reigned, the Median forces 
were to be always ready to join the Persians at the call of Cyrus, and that, 





sian subject until the death of the Magian. The language of the poet seems also to 
imply that, in his judgment at least, Cyrus conquered Lydia, the Phrygians, and 
Ionia, rather for himself, than for Cyaxares II., the son of Astyages. 

k J. S. L., Oct., 1855, p, 232. 
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at his death, Cyrus was to be the only king of Media. We repeat, then, 
that (on the supposition that the narrative of Herodotus is substantially 
correct) the real transference of supremacy from Media to Persia took 
place at the defeat of Astyages, and thus’ Herodotus might not deem it 
necessary to his plan to notice a comparatively subordinate arrangement, 
which had no sensible effect on the public and victorious career of Cyrus. 
We thus see that Herodotus is not alone in the omission of all allusion to 
Cyaxares II. This king is named neither by Aischylus nor in the canon 
of Ptolemy; while it is exceedingly probable that the Cyaxares of the 
Behistun inscriptions was the renowned Cyaxares I., the grandfather of 
Cyaxares II. And, perhaps, if Daniel had not, in a considerable degree, 
confirmed the narrative of Xenophon, we might have thought there was 
more of fiction, or mere popular tradition, than is really the case, in 
Xenophon’s account of the second Cyaxares. 

VI. In p. 401, your correspondent writes: “The Targum on the 
Book of Esther asserts that Darius of the second temple, or Darius Hy- 
staspes, was the son of this Ahasuerus or Cyaxares (apparently identifying 
the Ahasuerus of Esther with the Ahasuerus of Daniel) in conformity 
with the Book of Daniel:” and again he says, “I have shewn that 
‘Darius, the son of Ahasuerus,’ who began to reign over the Chaldeans 
when about sixty-two years of age, and 490 years before the birth of 
Christ, is the same as Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who was about sixty- 
two years of age in the year 490 before the birth of Christ.” Against 
the authority of the anonymous Jewish Targumist on Esther, I would set 
the earlier and superior authority of the Jewish historian Josephus, who 
tells us that “Darius the Mede had another name among the Greeks ;” 
i.e., that in his judgment, Darius the Mede was a different person from 
Darius Hystaspes. 

Again, in p. 401: “ The conclusion that Ahasuerus and Cyaxares are 
the same title, leads to important consequences from which we cannot 
shrink. The inscription at Behistun speaks of Cyaxares as the king of 
Media, from whom all claimants to that throne drew their titles in the 
days of Darius (Hystaspes). The Book of Esther informs us, that 
Ahasuerus or Cyaxares reigned over the Medes and Persians and 127 
provinces, about the period of the captivity of the Jews at Babylon— 
Mordecai, who was carried captive in the reign of Jeconiah, being in 
attendance on him—and not long, therefore, before the reign of Darius.” 

It does not appear to me that the Book of Esther says anything about 
the supposed fact that Mordecai was carried away with Jeconiah. Mor- 





2 We cannot satisfactorily infer, merely from the silence of Herodotus, that he 
was ignorant of the name and existence of Cyaxares II. If, however, the historian 
was really ignorant on this point, such ignorance is no light argument in favour of 
the view that this Cyaxares II. was a comparatively unimportant and subordinate 
personage. If Cyrus, who appears to have conquered Lydia and Ionia before he 
besieged Babylon, had subdued the Asiatic Greeks as the lieutenant of Cyaxares II., 
then must the latter have been for a short time sovereign of these Greeks, and his 
name would have been recorded as such in their annals; in which case we might ex- 
pect that Herodotus would have mentioned him. The historian’s silence seems to 
shew that Cyaxares II. never was lord of the Asiatic Greek cities, and that Cyrus was 
the independent king of Persia, even while the son of Astyages was yet living. 
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decai and Esther are thus introduced to the reader: “ Now in Shushan 
the palace there was a certain Jew, whose name was Mordecai, the son of 
Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a Benjamite; who had been 
carried away from Jerusalem with the captivity which had been carried 
away with Jeconiah, king of Judah, whom Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
Babylon, had carried away. And he brought up Hadassah, that is, 
Esther, his uncle’s daughter, for she had neither father nor mother; and 
the maid was fair and beautiful; whom Mordecai, when her father and 
mother were dead, took for his own daughter” (Esther ii. 5, 7). The 
obvious interpretation of this passage would be to say that Kish, the 
great grandfather of Mordecai, was carried away to Babylon. And, 
whatever interpretation we put upon the Hebrew word here translated 
‘uncle,’ it is plain that, in point of relative age, Esther was sufficiently 
young to have been the daughter of Mordecai. Accordingly, it would 
appear that the Kish who was carried away to Babylon with Jeconiah, 
was Esther’s paternal or maternal grandfather's grandfather. But this 
point deserves a little more attention. 

Some (your correspondent is certainly not one of the number) have 
held a system of scriptural chronology of which the following are among 
the assumptions :—* B.c. 596. Cyaxares dies, having reigned forty years, 
and expelled the Scythians; this is the Ahasuerus of Tobit. B.c. 595. 
The first year of Apries, king of Egypt; also the first of Astyages, who 
is the Ahasuerus of Esther, and Darius the Mede. B.c. 556. Darius the 
Mede, called also Astyages, obtains the empire of Babylon.” Can any 
thing be more improbable than that the Astyages of Herodotus and Xe- 
nophon was the husband of Vashti and Esther. In the first place, the 
Persians take precedence of the Medes throughout the Book of Esther, 
with only one exception. Thus we read of “the power of Persia and 
Media,”—*“the ladies of Persia and Media,”—‘ the seven princes of 
Persia and Media,”—*“ the laws of the Persians and Medes.” In chap. 
x. 2, we read of “‘ the book of the chronicles of the Medes and Persians.” 
But we at once see that we have here a reference to priority in chrono- 
logical arrangement, and not to the precedence of political superiority. 
And when we find the inverted order—* laws of the Medes and Persians” 
—thrice used in the sixth chapter of Daniel, we cannot help inferring the 
very great probability that Darius the Mede was a native of Media, and 
the son (not merely the adopted son, or the son-in-law) of a Median sove- 
reign, and that he was certainly not the Ahasuerus of Esther. Nor is 
this inference weakened, when we bear in mind an important fact, wholly 
unknown to the chronologists alluded to above. In the Behistun inscrip- 
tions Darius Hystaspes appears on all occasions to give the precedence to 
Persia over Media; and I may be allowed to quote a few instances. 
“There was not a man, neither Persian nor Median, who would dispos- 
sess of the empire Gomates the Magian.” ‘TI firmly established the 
kingdom, both Persia and Media.” “Tam Darius, the great king, the 
king of kings, the king of Persia, the son of Hystaspes, the grandson of 
Arsames the Achaemenian.” ‘“ From Cambyses the state went over to 
that (Magian) both Persia and Media, and the other provinces.” ‘“ Go- 
mates the Magian dispossessed Cambyses both of Persia and Media.” 
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Such is the usage of Darius Hystaspes in his Behistun inscriptions; and 
your correspondent’s view does not seem to be consistent with this usage, 
when he identifies Darius the Mede with Darius Hystaspes, and supposes 
that the son of Hystaspes began to reign over the Chaldeans, when sixty- 
two years of age, cir. 490 B.c., and that, after having been king of kings 
and king of Persia for twenty years, while proud of his illustrious province 
of Persia and of his own Persian and Achaemenian descent, he should 
allow the established usage of the court, whether at Babylon or elsewhere 
(though it is generally believed that Daniel was cast into the den of lions 
at Babylon) to give precedence to Media, and speak of “ the laws of the 
Medes and Persians” (Dan. vi. 8, 12, and 15). 

Our next argument will be drawn from the consideration of the time 
in which we may suppose Shushan to have ceased to belong to the Chal- 
dean dynasty. The importance of this point will be at once seen, when we 
bear in mind that it is all but certainly deducible from the commencement 
of the Book of Esther (i. 1—4), that Ahasuerus, the husband of Vashti, 
in his first year, and on the” first day of his accession to the throne, be- 
came at once sovereign of Shushan and a “ glorious kingdom,” extending 
from India to Ethiopia, over an hundred and twenty-seven provinces. 

Now it is clear beyond controversy, that “ Shushan the palace, in the 
province of Elam,” belonged to Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon 
named in the Scriptures, in the third year of his reign; and it is equally 
clear that Belshazzar never could have taken it from so mighty a monarch 
as the Ahasuerus of Vashti and Esther. Indeed, we may fairly believe 





m It is said, ‘“‘In the third year of his reign, Ahasuerus made 4 feast unto all 
his princes and his servants ; the power of Persia and Media, the nobles and princes 
of the provinces being before him : when he shewed the riches of his glorious king- 
dom, and the honour of his excellent majesty, many days, even an hundred and four- 
score days.”” No one will doubt that Persia and Media had belonged to this king 
from the day of his accession ; and as his glorious kingdom could scarcely have been 
won in two years, we may safely take for granted that Persia and Media, and the 
whole of his glorious kingdom, was his at his accession, and, therefore, that it had 
certainly belonged to his predecessor on the Perso-Median throne. If the writer of 
the Targum on the Book of Esther really thought that the Ahasuerus of Esther was 
no other than the Ahasuerus of Daniel, he must have read both books to little pur- 
pose. The way in which ‘the ladies, the laws, and seven princes of Persia and 
Media,’’ are spoken of, shew beyond a doubt that the united kingdom of Persia 
and Media had been established more than two or three years, and must undoubtedly 
have been subject to the predecessor of Ahasuerus. And what is the obvious infer- 
ence from the following passage? ‘‘ Now it came to pass, in the days of Ahasuerus, 
that in those days, when the king Ahasuerus sat on the throne of his kingdom, which 
was in Shushan the palace.”’ Is it not that ‘‘ Shushan the palace’? had been the 
throne of the vast Perso-Median empire more than about two years and a half? and 
that Shushan had certainly been the seat of the throne of the kingdom of the prede- 
cessor of the Ahasuerus of Esther. If, therefore, we are to suppose with the Tar- 
gumist, the Ahasuerus of Esther and the Ahasuerus of Daniel to have been one and 
the same king, it would follow that Shushan must have been the royal residence 
not only of the Ahasuerus of Daniel, but also of his predecessor. And yet Daniel 
informs us that Shushan was still subject to the sovereign of Babylon, in the third 
year of Belshazzar. Doubtless “the glorious kingdom,” whose ‘‘riches,”’ together 
with ‘the honour of the excellent majesty ” of its king, was displayed during 180 
days, could not have been the growth of less than three years. 
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that Shushan was in the possession of Belshazzar at least so late as in his 
fourth year. We learn from Colonel Rawlinson’s interpretation of re- 
cently-discovered Babylonian monuments, that the last king of Babylon, 
Nabonidus, associated his son, Bel-shar-ezer, with him on the throne. 
This would doubtless be towards the close of his reign. At all events 
the fourth year of this son would not be very long before the time at 
which the Most High had determined to give the realm of the Chaldeans 
to the Medes and Persians. And as Shushan, with the province of Elam, 
was doubtless a part of the inheritance which the great Nebuchadnezzar 
bequeathed to his successors, we may confidently believe that this royal 
palace-fortress did not come into the possession of Darius the Mede, 
until at, or shortly” before, the death of Belshazzar, and consequently it 
never belonged to, and never was the royal residence of, Ahasuerus, the 
Median father of Darius the Mede. But your correspondent asserts that 
Darius the Mede was no otker than Darius Hystaspes, that Ahasuerus 
(his father), whom Daniel mentions, was Cyaxares, and that this Ahasuerus 
or Cyaxares reigned over the Medes and Persians, and 127 provinces 
(dwelling in Shushan as the metropolis of his empire), about the period of 
the captivity of the Jews, and not long, therefore, before the reign of 
Darius (é.¢., of Darius the Mede, erroneously supposed to be Darius 
Hystaspes). It may, however, be regarded as certain, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that the Ahasuerus of Daniel never became lord of 
Shushan—at all events he was not lord of Shushan in his first year, unless 
we are prepared to believe that the Ahasuerus of Daniel, the father of 
Darius the Mede, ascended the throne after the third or fourth year of Bel- 
shazzar—a supposition too incredible to be seriously entertained for a 
single hour. Your correspondent, therefore, is altogether in error, in 
supposing that the Ahasuerus of Esther reigned over his vast empire, 
extending from India to Ethiopia, with Shushan for his principal resi- 
dence, “‘ “about. the period of the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, and 
not long before the reign of Darius (the Mede),” and therefore before the 
promulgation of the decree of Coresh. 

Nor is it difficult to shew that Darius the Mede was not the Aha- 
suerus of Esther. According to the tradition recorded in ancient history, 
Susa was first made a royal residence of the Persian kings by the Great 
Cyrus, i.e., by Coresh ; and, if this highly-probable tradition be true, it 
is sufficiently clear that Shushan was not a royal residence, still less the 
favourite royal residence, of Darius the Mede, so early as his first, or 
even in the second and third reigns of his sovereignty over Babylon, if he 
reigned there so long. And, surely, setting aside this very probable 
Persian tradition, no reader of Daniel (unless his mind were previously 
biased by some peculiar chronological theory) would think that Darius 
the Mede, on coming to the throne of the realm of the Chaldeans, neg- 
lected both Ecbatana and Babylon, and at sixty-two years of age, made 
Shushan his chosen royal residence. Still less would such a reader of 








» It appears, however, to be plain from a comparison of Isaiah xxi. 2 and 9, 
with Isaiah xlv. 1—4, that Elam fought under the banner of Coresh when he be- 
sieged and took Babylon. 
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Daniel suppose that Darius the Mede, in the seventh year of his reign, 
and in the sixty-ninth of his age, married Esther, and reigned more than 
fourteen years after the death of Belshazzar, although Daniel makes men- 
tion only of his first year. It is also not easy to understand how, on the 
view of your correspondent, a Jewish historian of the early portion of 
the reign of Ahasuerus, in a work written for Jews, should not once? 
name the prophet Daniel. If we are (with some) to identify Darius the 
Mede with the husband of Vashti and Esther, when are we to date the 
commencement of his reign. The husband of Vashti and Esther on as- 
cending the throne, found himself at once lord of a vast empire, of which 
Media, Persia, and doubtless also Babylon, were provinces, and Shushan 
the most favoured royal residence. This could not have been the case if 
we suppose the reign of the Median Darius to have commenced earlier 
than the third or fourth year of Belshazzar, and we may feel equally sure 
that when he took the realm of the Chaldeans, his empire did not extend 
to India and Ethiopia (Cush), nor did he make Shushan his favourite 
residence. Darius the Mede cannot, therefore, be identified with the 
Ahasuerus of Esther. That this was the deliberate view of the celebrated 
Jewish historian (Josephus) is plain from the fact that he identifies the 
husband of Esther with Artaxerxes Longimanus, the son and successor 
of Xerxes. 

It is plain that neither Coresh, nor his successor Ahasuerus, nor Ar- 
taxerxes, the predecessor of the Darius of the second temple, was iden- 
tical with the husband of Vashti; because from the third year of Coresh 
onward, the malignant adversaries of the Jews prevailed at the Persian 
court, until the second year of Darius—not to mention the fact that the 
united reigns of Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes (Cambyses and Smerdis) did 
not exceed nine years. 

Darius Hystaspes, who married Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus and 
widow of her brother Cambyses, was not the Ahasuerus of Esther. In 
his second year he publicly confirmed the decree of Coresh, and it is diffi- 
cult to think that the Jewish compiler of the Book of Esther should have 
been altogether silent concerning a fact of such great importance to his 
nation. Nor is there the shadow of a reason to suppose that, in his third 
year, he publicly and finally repudiated his queen Atossa, who became the 
mother of his son and successor Xerxes ; and whom A’schylus describes as 
having been the queen of Darius, and in his confidence, unto his death. 

Xerxes was certainly not the husband of Esther. In his fourth or 
fifth year, in 481 B.c., he set out from Susa on his disastrous expedition 
against Greece, and did not return until late in September, 479 B.c. 
As he commenced his journey towards the close of April, 481 B.c., he 
was absent from Susa and Persia during a considerable part of his fourth 
or fifth year, during the whole of his fifth or sixth year, and during a 
considerable portion of his sixth or seventh year. And as it is not likely 
that this proud king, mortified and exasperated by the triumphs of the 
Greeks and the destruction of his own fleets and armies, should have felt 








o We might, perhaps, have expected some mention of the names of Ezra and 
Nehemiah ; but these were unimportant personages compared with Daniel. 
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a kind interest in the Jews in his seventh year, we feel more than reluc- 
tant to identify this monarch with the Artaxerxes of Ezra (vii. 7), who, 
in his seventh year, sent Ezra with a favourable letter to Jerusalem. 

Josephus appears to be quite correct in his statement that it was one 
and the same Persian monarch, who, in his seventh year, sent? Ezra, and 
in his twentieth year commissioned Nehemiah, to Jerusalem. He is un- 
doubtedly wrong, however, in supposing this king to have been Xerxes. 
For the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah reigned at least thirty-two years, and 
secular history assures us that the reign of Xerxes did not exceed? 
twenty-one years. 

The more this question is considered, the more inclined shall we pro- 
bably be to embrace the opinion of Josephus, that the Ahasuerus of 
Esther was the successor of Xerxes, and thus to agree also with the late 
Duke of Manchester, who thus writes,” “I would add that, after doubting 
for some time as to whether the Ahasuerus of Esther was Xerxes or Arta- 
xerxes (Longimanus), I have decided in favour of the latter, and that 
Esther was the queen sitting by the monarch (Neh. ii. 6) when Nehemiah 
obtained his petition.” 

I have reserved the following supposition (although it is, perhaps, 
apparently, rather than really, conjectural) for the close of this part of 
my subject. When we read Esther with attention, and explain the terms 
India, Ethiopia (Cush),’ and “the isles of the sea,” according to their 
obvious interpretation, as denoting a region bordering on the Indus, the 
African Cush or Ethiopia, and the isles and coasts of the Mediterranean 
sea, it seems impossible to believe that either the Ahasuerus or the Median 
Darius of Daniel ever reigned over such a mighty empire. Again, the 
more I consider the subject, the more probable (not to say certain) does 
it appear to me that the Ahasuerus of Esther was one of the mighty 
sovereigns of the Perso-Median empire, including‘ Babylon, who began 
to reign after the Persians had become supreme over the Medes, and 
several years after the overthrow of the Chaldean dynasty; and who, 
therefore, inherited Shushan and his vast empire from his predecessor—a 
most probable supposition, which, if true, is altogether fatal to the identi- 
fication of either the Ahasuerus or the Median Darius of Daniel, with the 
Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther. 


p There seems to be no valid reason for supposing that Ezra ‘‘ the scribe and 
priest,” who assisted Nehemiah in the work of national reformation (Neh. viii. 1, 2) 
was a different person from Ezra ‘the priest and scribe’? (Ezra vii. 11), who went 
to Jerusalem with a royal letter in the seventh year of king Artaxerxes. 

q Artaxerxes Longimanus reigned about forty years. 

r J. S. L., Jan. 1855, p. 460. 

’ Gesenius thinks that the Cush of Holy Writ is almost invariably to be referred 
to the African Ethiopia lying to the south of Egypt. Josephus, I believe, speaks 
both of Zerach (2 Chron. xiv. 9) and of Tirhakah as sovereigns of the Arabian 
Cushites. This shews his want of correct information on this point. The careful 
researches and almost universal consent of the students of ancient Egyptian history, 
appear to have decided that Tirhakah and also Zerach (Osorcho) were African 
Cushite sovereigns. 

¢ It is not possible to doubt that Babylon was a portion of that vast and “ glo- 
rious ’’ Perso-Median kingdom, the throne of which, both at, and previous to, the 
accession of Ahasuerus, was in Shushan the palace. 
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VII. We read in p. 398, “The testimony of ancient history is in 
favour of Nabopolassar having reigned until B.c. 579; while the ancient 
Jewish historian Demetrius, whose authority is lightly put aside in the 
next paragraph of your correspondent, goes direct to the fact, in affirm- 
ing that Nebuchadnezzar began to reign in the year B.c. 578.” 

The value of the authority of Demetrius will soon appear as we pro- 
ceed to examine the evidence for the date of the commencement of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign. No system of scriptural chronology can be expected 
to stand which rests upon such sandy foundations as the ancient historian 
Demetrius, and “ the early Jewish authority of the Book of Tobit.” 

The following suppositions may be regarded as essential parts of the 
chronological system of your correspondent, viz., (1.) Nabopolassar“ 





« I confess that I cannot understand what your correspondent says of Nabo- 
polassar. He writes (1.) ‘‘I have frequently pointed out that the year B.c. 579 is 
the first year of Nebuchadnezzar in conjunction with his father Nabopolassar’’ 
(J. S. L., July, 1855, pp. 408-9). (2.) ‘* The year 578 is twenty-eight years after 
the year B.c. 606, when Nabopolassar ceased to reign on the joint thrones of Ba- 
bylon and Nineveh, during which twenty-eight years the Scythians occupied the 
empire of Asia, and during which Babylon remained an independent kingdom” 
(Ibid., p. 409). It is almost certain that the accession of Pharaoh-Necho cannot be 
dated later than 612 B.c. Hence the twenty-eight years of Scythian dominion must 
have begun earlier than 612 B.c. (3.) ‘‘ King Josiah was only eight years old, we 
know, when he began to reign, and the year before his accession, B.c. 614, which 
falls in with the twelfth year of Nabopolassar, or ‘ Nabuchodonosor, who reigned at 
Nineveh,’ in which twelfth year we read in the Book of Judith,” etc. (p. 499). Thus 
Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, is to be identified with the Assyrian 
king Nabuchodonosor of the Book of Judith, and we are to suppose that the expedi- 
tion of Holofernes occurred about the fifth or sixth of Josiah, although Scripture is 
altogether silent, and the author of Judith expressly tells us that from the death of 
Holofernes until the death of Judith—i. e., during a space of fifty-five years—‘‘ none 
made the children of Israel afraid !’’ It would also appear to follow from your cor- 
respondent’s view that Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, the Assyrian 
Nabuchodonosor of Judith, and the Nabuchodonosor of Tobit, who assisted in the 
final overthrow of Nineveh, were one and the same king. (4.) ‘ It is no violation 
of most ancient and authentic records, but in conformity with them, to suppose that 
Sardanapalus (who reigned twenty years in Nineveh), and Nabopolassar (the father 
of Nebuchadnezzar), who reigned together over the same, or parts of the same, 
united kingdom, may have been the same king. Alexander, the Polyhistor, who pro- 
fesses to have copied from Berosus, asserts that Sardanapalus and Nabopolassar were 
one and the same” (J. S. L., Jan. 1856, p. 398). It seems to me incredible that 
Berossus should have made such a statement; as, according to Josephus, he wrote 
that Nabopolassar died after a reign of about twenty-one years over Babylon, 
shortly after having associated his son with him in the sovereignty. This Nabo- 
polassar is by many identified (and, perhaps, correctly) with that Babylonian Laby- 
netus, whom Herodotus describes as contemporary with, and inferior in power to, 
the first Median Cyaxares. 

Your correspondent assumes that Josiah began to reign about 613 B.c., hence 
(as he reigned thirty-one years) he would thus have been mortally wounded at Me- 
giddo cir. 582. Again, he assumes that the Book of Judith is an authentic his- 
torical document. Its writer states that the heroine lived to be one hundred and five 
years of age, and that during the remainder of her life, from the death of Holofernes 
onward to the death of Judith, and a long time after, no one made the children of 
Israel afraid. Supposing Judith to have been fifty years of age when her beauty 
captivated Holofernes (and twenty-five would be a more probable conjecture), and 
“the long time after’ her death to be about ten years, we shall have to date the 
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ceased to reign, and his son Nebuchadnezzar began to reign alone at 
Babylon in 578 B.c.: (2.) eighty-eight years intervened between the 
death of Sennacherib and the beginning of the sole reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar: (3.) the shadow receded on the dial of Ahaz on the 11th of 
January, 689 B.c., during a solar eclipse. 

(1.) We again notice the ascertained historical facts that the Coresh 
of Daniel and Ezra was no other than the Great Cyrus of Herodotus and 
Xenophon, and that the death of Coresh or Cyrus cannot be dated earlier 
than 530 B.c. (which Dr. E. Hincks considers to be the true date), or 
later than 529 B.c. 

We are to bear in mind that the canon of Ptolemy, which makes no 
mention of Darius the Mede, assigns about eight years to the reign of 
Cyrus at Babylon, which is equivalent to asserting that eight years inter- 
vened between the fall of the Babylonian dynasty and the death of Cyrus. 
According to the scriptural narrative, we might suppose that Darius the 
Mede reigned about one or two years at Babylon, and Coresh, his suc- 
cessor, about five or six. 

Now let us gather from the Scriptures (with some slight help from 
secular history) the least number of years which can be supposed to have 
elapsed from the commencement of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign to the 
death of Cyrus. 

Jeconiah was carried away captive to Babylon in the eighth year 





expedition of Holofernes at least sixty-five years earlier than the battle of Megiddo, 
of which event the supposed date, according to your correspondent, is cir. 583 B.c. 
The death of Holofernes and the eighteenth year of Nabuchodonosor must thus be 
placed at least sixty-five years earlier, i.¢., not later than cir. 648 B.c., and Nabu- 
chodonosor must have begun to reign in Nineveh about seventeen years before this 
date, cir. 665 s.c. And even if we suppose Judith to have been sixty years old 
when she slew Holofernes, and ‘‘ the long time ’’ after her death to be only five years, 
and thus reduce the period of national peace and security which followed the death 
of Holofernes to fifty years; we cannot, in this case, date the accession of Nabu- 
chodonosor to the throne of Nineveh later than cir. 650 B.c. If, then, we follow 
your correspondent in dating the accession of Josiah cir. 613 B.c., and in regarding 
the Nabuchodonosor of Judith, the Sardanapalus of Polyhistor, and the Nabopolassar 
of Berossus, to be, all three, one and the same king, how can this triple-named 
Assyro-Chaldean king have begun to reign in Nineveh, or Babylon, or in both, 
cir. 650 B.c., and have closed his reign there of twenty-one years in 606 B.c.? Or 
where are we warranted, in authentic ancient records, to believe that this Assyro- 
Chaldean Sardanapalus or Nabopolassar (supposing him to have been twenty years 
of age at the time of his accession) began to reign cir. 650 B.c. in Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon, and that after assisting Cyaxares I., the great Median king, in the final over- 
throw of Nineveh, died in Babylon at the age of ninety-two, leaving his dominions to 
his son Nebuchadnezzar, by whom Jerusalem was afterwards destroyed and the 
temple burned ? 

It is very easy to reject the statement of Judith’s dying at such an advanced age 
as one hundred and five years, and the assertion that the children of Israel enjoyed 
unbroken tranquillity from the death of Holofernes until a long time after the death 
of Judith. But would it be candid to stop here? If we advance thus far, we ought 
also to reject the twelfth and eighteenth of Nabuchodonosor, and the whole history 
—for the very name and existence of the Holofernes and Nabuchodonosor of this 
apocryphal book, like the advanced age of Judith, and the long period of the na- 
tional tranquillity of the children of Israel, rest, I believe, solely and entirely on 
the testimony of the anonymous author of the apocryphal Book of Judith. 
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(2 Kings xxiv. 12) of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. The Scriptures, however, 
are believed to date from the time at which Nebuchadnezzar was asso- 
ciated with his father Nabopolassar in the sovereignty. The captivity of 
Jeconiah or Jehoiachin may thus be considered as having occurred in the 
sivth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign. 

In the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, Evilmerodach, in 
his first year (doubtless the year in which Nebuchadnezzar died), released 
the Jewish king from prison. Let us suppose that Evilmerodach reigned 
only one year, and thus we cannot allow less than forty-three years to 
have elapsed from the commencement of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign to 
the death of Evilmerodach. 

Again, let us assume that Belshazzar immediately succeeded Evilme- 
rodach, and that he reigned at least four years—which is not an unreason- 
able assumption, as Daniel describes himself as engaged in the service of 
this king in the third year of his reign (viii. 1 and 27). 

And, allowing only six years to the united reigns at Babylon of the 
Median Darius and Coresh, we shall thus obtain fifty-three years as the 
least assignable interval between the commencement of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
sole reign and the death of Coresh or Cyrus. Hence, we cannot possibly 
assign a later date than 583-2 B.c. to the termination of Nabopolassar’s 
reign, and the commencement of his son’s sole reign. What then be- 
comes of the authority of the historian Demetrius, and the supposition 
that Nabopolassar’s reign terminated B.c. 579-8 ? 

But the Scriptures afford additional data. Jehoiachin was carried to 
Babylon when about eighteen years of age. After his arrival there, his 
son Salathiel was born; and, during the captivity, Zerubbabel was born 
to Salathiel. It was this Zerubbabel who led back the Jews to Judea in 
the first year of Coresh. Let it be assumed that Salathiel was born when 
his father was twenty-one years of age, this would be about the ninth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign. Let it be also assumed that Zerub- 
babel was born when his father Salathiel was twenty-one years old, and 
this would be about the thirtieth of Nebuchadnezzar. If we suppose that 
he was not less than twenty-five years when he became the leader of his 
countrymen in the first year of Coresh, this will bring us to about the 
fifty-fifth year from the beginning of Nebuchadnezzar’s undivided sove- 
reignty. Add to this five years for the reign of Coresh at Babylon, and 
we have not less than an interval of sixty years between the death of 
Coresh and the year in which the son of Nabopolassar began to reign 
alone. I think, then, that it is not an unreasonable assertion to say that the 
combined testimony of the Scripture and Ptolemy’s canon, does not allow 
us to date the termination of Nabopolassar’s reign, and the commence- 
ment of Nebuchadnezzar’s undivided sovereignty, a single year later than 
B.C. 590-89. 

Let us now confine ourselves to Berossus and other secular sources of 
information. According to these, Nebuchadnezzar reigned alone forty- 
three years—not less than four years came between his death, and the 
first year of Nabonidus, the last king of the Chaldean dynasty. Colonel 
Rawlinson has found, on recently-discovered monuments, a notice of the 
sixteenth year of this king; and as this notice was probably made before 
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the advance of Cyrus, we may, with reasonable probability, assign eighteen 
years to the reign of Nabonidus. Adding to these sums seven years for 
the period of the reigns of Darius the Mede and of Coresh or Cyrus at 
Babylon, we have seventy-two years for the interval between the begin- 
ning of Nebuchadnezzar’s reigning alone and the death of Coresh. And 
that this estimate is rather too low than too high may be inferred from 
the fact that the Scriptures do not appear to assign less than seventy 
years to the interval between the first of Coresh and the first capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, shortly before his father’s death. Our 
reference, then, to secular sources of information results in this conclusion 
—that we cannot assign to the termination of Nabopolassar’s reign, and 
the consequent commencement of Nebuchadnezzar’s undivided sovereignty, 
a later date than B.c. 602-1—twenty-three years earlier than that which 
your correspondent, relying on the authority of Demetrius, considers to 
be the true date. 

Your correspondent allows that an eclipse recorded at Babylon in 
B.C. 621, fixes the date of the fifth year of Nabopolassar to that year. 
Secular authorities assign twenty-one years to his reign, which, therefore, 
commenced 625 B.c., and terminated 604-3 B.c. We thus learn that we 
cannot reasonably assign a later date than 604-3 B.c. to the close of 
Nabopolassar’s reign, when his son began to reign alone. 

One of the fundamental points of your correspondent’s system is that 
eighty-eight years elapsed from the death of Sennacherib to the com- 
mencement of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole sovereignty. According to this view, 
Sennacherib died 692-1 B.c., and, therefore, it is thus impossible that the 
shadow should have receded on the dial of Ahaz in answer to the special 
wish of Hezekiah, and the earnest prayer of Isaiah, during the solar 
eclipse which occurred on the 11th of January, 689 B.c. 

In J. 8. L., July, 1855, p. 408, your correspondent conjectures that 
Sennacherib reigned twenty-five years, and proceeds to assume (on the 
strength of this conjecture) that he died 668 B.c.* The researches of 
Dr. E. Hincks and Colonel Rawlinson seem to prove, that it was in his 
third year (or certainly, at the latest, in his fourth) that Sennacherib’s 
disastrous campaign occurred in Judea, in which year (as would appear to 
be plain from the scriptural narrative) was the dangerous sickness of He- 
zekiah, and the recession of the shadow upon the dial. And thus, even 
were we to allow that the sole sovereignty of Nebuchadnezzar did not 
commence until 590 B.c., and eighty-eight years after the death of Sen- 
nacherib, we should have 700 B.c. as the date of the third year of this 
Assyrian king. 

Colonel Rawlinson believes that he has found a notice of Sennacherib’s 
twenty-second year in the Assyrian monuments. If we suppose the 





« “The first link of the chronological chain consists of the reign of Sennacherib, 
comprising twenty-five years, from B.c. 692 to B.c. 668, both inclusive. . . . Colonel 
Rawlinson seems to consider that Sennacherib reigned no more than twenty-two 
years. But I think we may venture to conclude that he reigned three years longer, 
i.e., to B.c. 668” (J. S.L., July, 1855, p. 408). If the remaining links of the 
chain are not stronger than the first, it is to be feared that much dependence cannot 
be placed on the trustworthiness of the chain itself. 
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Assyrian to have reigned twenty-two years, and Nebuchadnezzar’s sole 
reign to have commenced in 600 B.c., we shall have (conceding the truth 
of the supposed interval of eighty-eight years) the year 707 B.c. as more 
or less coincident with Sennacherib’s third year. 

So long as we hold that Coresh or Cyrus died, and was succeeded by 
his son Cambyses, B.c. 530-29, so long must we reject a chronological 
system, according to which Cyrus was living and reigning in 511 B.c. ; 
Darius the Mede in 490 B.c., took possession of the realm of the Chal- 
deans, being then about sixty-two years of age; and Nabopolassar ceased 
to reign, and his son Nebuchadnezzar began to reign alone, in 579-8 B.c. 

I purpose adding in a postscript a few remarks on the miraculous 
recession of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz; and now take my leave of 
this discussion, not without offering an apology to yourself and the reader 
for having trespassed so largely upon your valuable pages. 

Jan. 29, 1856. G. B. 


P.S. Your correspondent writes, “It is not my intention to offer any 
objections to the remarks which relate to the subject of the shadow on 
the dial (of Ahaz), which I am content to leave to the judgment of your 
readers, more especially of those skilled in astronomy, within whose pro- 
vince it lies to determine the physical possibility, or otherwise of the 
suggested solution, of the phenomenon.’’Y 

My words were: “If it should prove, upon investigation, that the 
latter view (viz., a temporary change in the direction of the earth’s diurnal 
revolution upon its axis) is the only possible way of accounting for the 
phenomenon in question at the time of Hezekiah’s dangerous sickness, 
the devout and humble believer in the divine revelation would reverently 
receive it.”” While I grant that skilful astronomers are the proper per- 
sons to decide upon what may be designated the physical possibility or 
impossibility of any proposed solution of an astronomical difficulty, I 
cannot also grant that they are more competent than are many others to 
decide how far it is possible or impossible for the Omnipotent Creator and 
Upholder of the universe to change, for a brief space, the direction of the 
earth’s diurnal rotatory movement, causing it to revolve from east to 
west, and then restoring it to the direction originally appointed by his 
sovereign will; or to determiae whether or not it was worthy of Infinite 
Wisdom, and consistent (according to the analogy of the Scriptures) with 
the purposes of the God of Israel towards his chosen people in Jerusalem 
and Judea, to will the miraculous recession of the shadow on the dial of 
Ahaz, as a sign to the apparently doomed and dying Hezekiah that he 
should recover, and that Assyria should not triumph over the city, temple, 
and people of the Most High God. A sceptical astronomer (I am not 
here speaking of truly Christian men of science) would smile with incre- 
dulous pity and contempt if assured by a devout Christian peasant, that, 
in the days of Elisha, an iron axe-head, which had accidentally fallen into 
the water, spontaneously (so to speak) rose and floated upon the surface, in 
order that its owner, an obscure son of the prophets, might recover his 
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lost property. The Christian receives the narrative of this so-called phy- 
sical impossibility with undoubting faith. The natural direction of the 
motion of iron in water (é.¢., the direction originally appointed by the 
sovereign will of the Creator) is to descend, and the Christian learns that 
this sovereign original arrangement was once reversed, perhaps for the 
space of a minute. The iron axe-head ascended (at the divine volition) 
from the bottom to the surface, floated there so long as was necessary for 
the divine purpose, and, if dropped into the stream after that purpose 
had been accomplished, would sink as before and remain at the bottom. 
The Christian who reads this and other instances of the miraculous inter- 
positions of the divine power, finds his mind insensibly impressed with 
the conviction that what are called the laws of nature, although they bind 
the material system of the universe, and all which we call nature, do not 
also bind and fetter the God of nature. To the devout Christian, a mira- 
culous temporary change in the direction of the earth’s diurnal revolution, 
would bear, in some points of view, no slight resemblance to the rising 
and floating of the iron axe-head ; in either case there would be a mira- 
culous temporary reversing of the direction of movement originally ap- 
pointed by the Creator’s sovereign will—a miracle inconceivably more 
grand and sublime in the case of the change in the direction of the earth’s 
rotatory motion, but not one whit more difficult than in that of the iron 
axe-head. Nay, it may be said of the latter miracle, what, perhaps, 
cannot be said of the former, that what is called one of the essential 
properties of a heavy metal, was, for a short space of time, exchanged for 
that which was the very opposite to it. 

A sceptic may pity and contemu my credulity, if I seriously profess to 
believe that the waters of the Red Sea parted asunder, standing, like solid 
walls, on the right hand and on the left, in order that the fugitive Israelites 
might pass over as on dry ground,—and think that I am guilty of the 
absurdity of believing what is in itself manifestly a physical impossibility. 
Yet such a sceptic, if candid, will surely allow that, if [ am not deterred 
from believing this miraculous scriptural fact, by its alleged physical 
impossibility, I ought not to refuse to believe that, in the days of Heze- 
kiah, the direction of the earth’s diurnal revolution experienced a sudden 
and brief change,—should I be altogether unable to discover any other 
way of explaining the phenomenon of the going hack of the shadow on 
the dial of Ahaz. They who believe, on the authority of the Sacred 
Scriptures, that the waters of the Red Sea were miraculously separated— 
that the iron axe-head rose from the bottom, and floated on the surface of 
the stream—that the waters of the Jordan were miraculously arrested— 
that our Lord multiplied, surely by a creative volition, the five barley- 
loaves and two fishes, until they sufficed for the hunger of five thousand 
persons, while the baskets of fragments, which remained, exceeded the 
original materials of the feast—that Jesus (and Peter for a few steps by 
the permission of Jesus) walked on the surface of the sea of Tiberias as on 
firm ground—will not be restrained (should they see no other possible 
way of explaining the phenomenon) from believing that the direction of 
the earth’s diurnal revolution was changed for a brief space of time in the 
days of Hezekiah, by the special interposition of the omnipotent volition 
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of the Creator, even should the ablest astronomers smile at such a sup- 
position, as involving a physical impossibility. Christians are certainly 
not to abuse absurdly and fanatically, neither are they practically to for- 
get and set aside, the words of our Lord: ‘‘ the things that are impossible 
with men, are possible with God.” 

And even, if it could be satisfactorily demonstrated that the eclipse of 
the llth January, 689 B.c., occurred so near the hour of noon as to 
cause the shadow to recede on any dial (or steps) such as that of Ahaz— 
could it be clearly proved, from authentic Assyrian records, that Senna- 
cherib did not retreat, from Judea, in his third year (whatever be the date 
of that year) until the end of February, or the beginning of March ; these 
facts could not alter the character of the divine message delivered to the 
sick king Hezekiah, through the prophet Isaiah: “And Isaiah said, 
This sign shalt thou have of the Lord, that the Lord will do the thing 
that he hath spoken; shall the shadow go forward ten degrees, or go back 
ten degrees? And Hezekiah answered, It is a light thing for the shadow 
to go down ten degrees; nay, but let the shadow return backward ten 
degrees. And Isaiah the prophet cried unto the Lord; and he brought 
the shadow ten degrees backward, by which it had gone down in the 
dial of Ahaz ” (2 Kings ix. 11). And if we grant that “ the going back- 
ward of the shadow ” was caused by an eclipse, occurring in the ordinary 
course of nature, and that the phenomenon in question would equally 
have occurred, if Hezekiah had been at the time in full health and perfect 
security from all enemies, the believer in Holy Writ cannot help seeing 
that the language of Isaiah absolutely and unconditionally left it to the 
will and choice of Hezekiah to decide, whether the shadow should recede 
or advance on the face of the dial. There would be, indeed, a perilous 
way of escape from the apparent difficulty, which, for myself, I must 
utterly reject ; it would be to set aside, arbitrarily, the narrative as found 
in the Book of Kings, as if it were interpolated and incorrect, and to 
resolve to adhere to the letter of that which is found in Isaiah xxxviii. 
7, 8, where it is not said that the Lord offered any choice to the sick and 
apparently dying king. 

And what could be more natural than the choice which Hezekiah 
made. The day of his mortal existence seemed to be hurrying onward 
into the shades of night—to see the shadow go forward would rather 
seem to signify that the hour of death would be hastened. He wished 
the sun of his earthly life to go backward, as it were, that the day of his 
continuance upon the earth might be prolonged. The going backward of 
the shadow, and the lengthening of the natural day, would seem to him 
to be a far more suitable sign and token that his dangerous malady would 
be removed, and his life prolonged. 

If we suppose the recession of the shadow to have been apparent 
rather than real—to have been, in fact, a miraculously produced optical 
delusion (so to speak), sufficient to produce the same mental impression 
or conviction as if the shadow had really receded—we should still have a 
certain degree of difficulty, at least if we suppose that it was in conse- 
quence of the occurrence of a similar phenomenon on the same day at 
Babylon, that ambassadors were sent from the Chaldean metropolis, to 
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inquire concerning ‘‘the wonder that had happened in the land.” Is 
there less difficulty in supposing that the brief change in the direction of 
the earth’s diurnal revolution caused the shadow to recede both at Jeru- 
salem and Babylon, than in believing that there were two separate 
instances of miraculous optical delusion, the one occurring at Jerusalem 
and the other at Babylon ? 





ON THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS.—No. IV. 


Translation of part of the Inscription on an ancient Assyrian Cylinder. 


In the first number of a work called Oriental Antiquities, published by 
Dr. Dorow at Wiesbaden in 1820, is found the representation of a 
cylinder of red jasper, about two inches long, engraved with the figure of 
a deity with four wings, who is strangling two ostriches. On the back is 
an inscription of seven lines, but indistinctly engraved, and therefore 
difficult to read with certainty. 

However, on examining this inscription with attention, I was enabled 
to decipher the meaning of the first two lines, and as I consider the 
results to be very interesting, I beg to communicate them to you. The 
following is an enlarged copy of the writing :— 


>—<Y >Vy YY 
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The inscription may be thus interpreted ; 
“ The seal of Urzana, king of the city of Muzashir.” 


On reading this name I felt almost sure that I had met with an 
account of this monarch somewhere or other in Botta’s numerons inscrip- 
tions which are contained in his great work on the antiquities of Nineveh ; 
and after a short search I discovered in plate 147, last line of the plate, 
the passage I was looking for. We there read the name of Urzana, king 
of Muzashir, exactly the same as on the cylinder of red jasper. And if 
we refer to the commencement of the next plate, 148, we there read the 
following remarkable historical statement, of which I give a literal trans- 
lation. These are the words of the record :— 


“ Urzana, king of Muzashir, had made an alliance with Ursa, king of the land 
of Urarda [who, it should be observed in passing, was the enemy of Sargina, king of 
Assyria}. 

“Therefore,” continues the account, “ at the head of my army I utterly destroyed 
the city of Muzashir: Urzana himself fled ignominiously to his distant strongholds. 
I took possession of his country; I completely stripped and plundered the city of 
Muzashir. His wife, his sons, his daughters, the goods, the vessels, and the whole 
of the treasures of his palace, with 20,160 men and their families, and the god 
Mazdia, and the god Bakmastu, his gods, and their immense wealth, I captured, and 
I distributed them as plunder. Ursa, king of Urarda, hearing of the capture of 
Muzashir, and of Mazdia his god.” .... 


At this point the Assyrian text becomes obscure to me, and I am 
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unable to follow the fortunes of the city of Muzashir any further. But 
before quitting it I will permit myself a conjecture. 

Sargina says, “I completely stripped and plundered the city of Mu- 
zashir.’’ It is very possible, and indeed very probable, that this identical 
seal of red jasper, the royal signet of king Urzana, was part of the 
plunder obtained on that occasion. 

The date of these events was about the year 720 B.c. 

With respect to the inscription itself, I must observe, that the first 
sign is the generic sign for stones in general. The second sign, I cannot 
doubt, means “a seal.” The proof is to be found in plate 77 of Ker 
Porter’s travels, in which a contract is found between a great many pri- 
vate individuals, each of whom has affixed his seal, and to each is ap- 
pended the words, “Seal of the man A, son of the man B.” The word 
for “seal,” consisting always of the same two signs, the first implying 
“a stone” in the cursive character, and the second implying “ a seal,” 
and identical with that found on our jasper cylinder; of which it there- 
fore affords a strong confirmation. 

The emblematic representation on the monarch’s seal of the deity 
destroying the wicked, symbolized by two ostriches, is probably to be 
explained as an assertion of the truth of those statements to which the 
monarch set his seal. 

With respect to the name of Urzana, I have to observe that according 
to Mr. Norris (Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv., p. 204), Irsanna 
in the Scythian language means great: an excellent name for a monarch. 
But although this coincidence is very curious, I am in doubt whether it 
is not purely accidental; for the monarch can hardly have belonged to a 
Scythian family, seeing that the characters of his seal are so purely 
Assyrian. 

Before concluding these brief remarks, I must advert to an extremely 
interesting fact, namely, that on referring to the best modern maps I 
found that the city of Muzashir still exists, and, after the lapse of nearly 
twenty-six centuries, still retains its ancient name. The modern town or 
village of Mushakshir, which probably occupies its site, is situated to the 
west of the lake of Van, about ten miles from the lake, and distant 
about 170 miles in a direct line from Nineveh. It is to be hoped that 
some traveller will search for antiquities on this spot. 

This valuable and remarkable cylinder was purchased in Constan- 
tinople by Count von Schwachheim, who was during eight years Austrian 
Ambassador to the Porte. 

I need hardly mention that the interpretation of the inscription given 
by Grotefend at p. 40 of the original memoir which accompanies the 
figure of this cylinder, and was published in 1820, has not the slightest 
resemblance to the truth. According to him, the whole of it is a mystical 
prayer to some deity. However, we must excuse his errors, since at the 
time he wrote the materials were entirely wanting for a true interpretation. 


Observations on the ancient Assyrian Geography. 


The geography of the Assyrian inscriptions is a subject of immense 
extent, and I wish to advert at present only to one point connected with 
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it, viz., the argument for truthfulness derived from undesigned coin- 
cidence. 

If what we read at the beginning of an ancient inscription agrees 
with what we find stated at the end of the same, this is no more than 
might be expected, and the argument in favour of its authenticity thence 
derivable is not a strong one. But it is quite otherwise when the inscrip- 
tions which are compared together differ in age and country and in the 
nature of the subjects treated of. Any coincidences which can be pointed 
out between such inscriptions, especially if relating to obscure places or 
individuals, tend to impress on the mind an opinion of the truth of those 
statements, since they are found to stand the test of such a comparison. 
Such undesigned coincidences are numerous in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
but I will confine myself at present to a notice of two instances as a 
specimen where geographical facts brought together from remote quarters 
are found to coincide. 

In one of the Khorsabad inscriptions we read that Sargina, king of 
Assyria, fought a battle with the two sons of the king of Illipi, and 
defeated them in the neighbourhood of their strong city of Marupishta. 
One of the brothers fled to the court of the king of Susa, and obtained 
his protection ; but the other, whose name was Ispabara, came repentant 
to the presence of Sargina, who pardoned him and placed him on the 
throne of Illipi. 

Such is the statement in Sargina’s inscriptions. Now, if we examine 
the annals of his son and successor Sennacherib, contained in Bellino’s 
cylinder in the British Museum, which is an entirely independent docu- 
ment, we find that in the second year of Sennacherib, Ispabara was still 
on the throne of Illipi. He rose in rebellion in that year. Sennacherib 
advanced against him, and captured and destroyed the identical city of 
Marupishta mentioned in the former document. 

Here is a close agreement between independent authorities. But the 
historical account on the cylinder adds some very remarkable words : for 
it says, if I translate correctly, “I destroyed Marupishta, the metropolis 
of his kingdom, or his royal residence, a city which was situated on the 
banks of a lake.” Upon considering this passage, it occurred to me that 
possibly Marupishta might be identical with the modern city of Maru, or 
Merve, and accordingly I turned with some curiosity to a map of Persia 
in order to see whether Maru was situated on the borders of a lake. I 
found in the map attached to Rees’s Cyclopedia that it was in fact situated 
on the banks of the lake of Babacamber. The map in Malcolm’s His- 
tory of Persia, probably a better authority, calls it the lake of Balacander. 
This coincidence appears to me very remarkable. I do not give it as 
certain, but as deserving of further inquiry. The chief difficulty is the 
distance from Nineveh ; but it is less distant than Chorasmia and Sog- 
diana, which are named on the Behistun monument as subdued by 
Darius. If we could establish the identity, it would enable us to fix the 
position of the great country of Illipi so often mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. Maru, or Merve, is certainly a very ancient city. Antiochus, the 
successor of Alexander, built there a city called after his own name, 
Antiocheia ad Margum : it was the capital of Margiana, and in earlier 
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times that district was well known to Darius, who calls it Marguva in 
Assyrian, and Margush in Persian, in the Behistun inscriptions. 

I will now mention another geographical coincidence of great interest 
between two independent inscriptions. In the British Museum are two 
hexagons inscribed with the annals of Esarhaddon, both of which are 
published in the British Museum series of plates. One of them is pretty 
legible ; the other in a miserable state, if we may judge from the pub- 
lished copy of it, but nevertheless legible in some parts. On the hexagon 
No. 1, I read the following remarkable statement, namely, that upon one 
occasion Esarhaddon collected together in his palace no less than twenty- 
two kings of the sea coast of the Mediterranean and of the islands in that 
sea, and reviewed them or inspected them, as I render the phrase em- 
ployed. In modern language we should say, he held a brilliant court, 
and they were there admitted to his presence. This was indeed to shew 
himself, in Scripture phrase, “ the great king, the king of Assyria.” 

After this there follows a statement of great interest, an account of 
the presents which these Syrians, Phoenicians, and Greek islanders brought 
with them; namely, first of all, precious woods of many kinds from 
Mount Lebanon and the mountainous region of Serar, which is named in 
the Song of Solomon and elsewhere; after these follow apparently the 
presents of the Greek islanders, among which are particularly mentioned 
certain “false deities” or idols of marble and of many other rare and 
curious kinds of stone, which the isscription says they brought with them 
“from the cities in the land of their birth.” 

Esarhaddon says, “I brought them back with me to Nineveh, to be 
the splendid ornaments of my palace.” 

As the Hgina marbles must belong nearly to this period, I think the 
Greeks may very well have presented to Esarhaddon images of their 
deities, worthy of his capital and of his palace. 

Such is the account in hexagon No. 1. 

Twenty-two kings are said to have assembled, but no names are given. 

The account which is given in hexagon No. 2 confirms this in the 
most curious manner. It says that Esarhaddon assembled in one place 
the twelve kings of the sea coast, and it proceeds to name them. The 
first name appears to be that of Necho, king of Egypt, written Nahaku 
in the inscription. To him belonged the sea coast furthest to the west. 
Among the other kings I can only make out the names of Edom or 
Idumeea, Gaza and Ashdod. The rest are more or less effaced. But the 
first name, if really that of Necho, king of Egypt, is very important. 
It must be Necho I., who was father of Psammetichus 1. The time 
agrees very well, for Psammetichus ascended the throne in the days of 
Esarhaddon. If he succeeded his father, Necho I., all is right, but if it 
be true, as some authors assert, that Necho had been slain several years 
before by Sevechus the Ethiopian, there arises a chronological difficulty. 
Leaving this, I return to the account on the hexagon. After naming the 
twelve kings of the sea coast, it proceeds to name the ten kings of “ the 
Tonians who dwell in the islands of the sea.”” Now you will observe that 
these ¢en added to the preceding dwelve make up precisely the twenty-two 
kings of the former statement; and this agreement must be perfectly 
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undesigned. In the former statement they were said to be twenty-two 
kings of the sea coast and islands, the numbers of each not being sepa- 
rated, and no names being given. On the second hexagon they are 
classified as twelve kings of the sea coast and ten of the islands in the 
sea, and the name of each king is given, with that of the country he 
ruled over. The two accounts essentially agree. 

To revert once more to the subject treated of in the earlier part of 
this paper, the possible identity of the ancient Marupishta with the mo- 
dern Meru, I would observe, that I have found mention in one of the 
inscriptions of “ the country of the sun,” by which I think Khorassan is 
indicated, as it is in modern times, and I will conclude with bringing to 
your recollection the words of Moore in Lalla Rookh, in praise of the 
province, the river, and the city :— 

‘In that delightful Province of the Sun, 
The first of Persian lands he shines upon, 


Where, fairest of all streams, the MurGa roves 
Among MERv’s bright palaces and groves.” 


On the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. 


At p. 424 of the last volume of this Journal, I translated a portion 
of the prayer which the king offers up to Marduk his god—namely, the 
planet Mars. 

“OQ Marduk, I have exalted thy star, and it shines brightly over thy 
city Babylon.” 

I have since found that the phrase I translated “ brightly ” is, in the 
original, kima napshati agarti, that is, “like a living carbuncle stone.” 
Napshati, living, or vivid, is the Hebrew we. The carbuncle is so called 
from its colour, glowing like “a live coal,” to use a familiar expression. 
The precious stone called the agarti is frequently named in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and was evidently a favourite with them. I believe it is the 
akaddah of the Hebrews rape (in which word the D is doubled), see Gesen. 
Lex., who derives it from kadah, to burn, mp. The word occurs in Is. 
liv. 12, and is rendered “carbuncle” both by Lowth and the common 
translation. No comparison could be more fortunate than that of this 
precious stone to the ruddy light of the planet Mars. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s Temple. 


With respect to the temple built in fifteen days, the evidence is 
stronger than I at first thought. The account says (see p. 418 of last 
volume) :— 


wesharsitu risu su I commenced its beginning 
wezakkir khursanish I built it completely 

ina 15 tamu in 15 days 

sibir su weshaklilu its roof I covered in. 


Such is the translation which I would now prefer to give of it. For 
I find that wesharsitu is used in other passages, of laying the foundation 
stone of a building ; and I would therefore derive it from men resith (the 
beginning), a well-known Hebrew word. I have explained in p. 421, 
that the causative conjugation inserts the syllable sha. Thus weshasib, 
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I caused to dwell, from sid, to dwell. So here, wesharsit, I caused to 
be begun, from resi¢, a beginning. If this translation is correct, the 
king says, “I began this temple at the very foundations, and yet finished 
it in fifteen days.” 


Amended translation. 


In p. 423 Lhave translated, “the shrines of the supreme deity daily 
I adored.” But I now think it ought to be, “the shrines of the supreme 
deity I made splendid as the day,” that is, as the sun, the god of day. 
I observe that Dr. Hincks in your Journal renders the passage in that 
manner, doubtless correctly. 


On the Queen of the Arabians. 


In your last Number I shewed that Samsi, queen of the Arabians, 
paid tribute to Sargina. I have since found her name in another inscrip- 
tion, pl. 72 of the British Museum series, line 16, as follows; ‘“ Samsi, 
queen of the Arabians, who worship the god Shamash,” that is, the 
sun. These words form an interesting addition to what was known 
before. I think it probable that the name of the queen herself is a 
feminine form of this deity, the object of the national worship. We 
know that some of the very earliest of the Egyptian monuments were 
erected by sun-worshippers. When the late Pasha of Egypt destroyed a 
massive doorway at Karnak, there were found in the interior of it, used 
merely as building materials, broken slabs that had belonged to a very 
ancient dynasty, on which were portrayed kings worshipping the sun, 
each of whose rays terminates in a human hand holding the symbol of 
life (figured imperfectly in Nestor l’Hote’s Letters from Egypt, p. 93, and 
better elsewhere). These ancient kings may have belonged to an Arabian 
dynasty that once ruled over Egypt. 


On the History of Egypt. 


Allow me here to mention a beautiful confirmation of the truth of 
history which I have met with in the Assyrian annals. It was their 
custom, when naming different countries which were not independent, 
occasionally to say to whom they belonged. We read, for example, “ The 
city Til-khumba, which belongs to the Susians.” Certain cities on the 
shore of the Persian Gulf are said to belong to the king of Elamti, the 
Elamitis of the Greeks. Certain cities of Media are said to belong to 
the Arabians of the rising sun,—a very curious fact indeed, since these 
eastern Arabians were previously unknown. 

But the most remarkable fact of this kind, is, that Sargina in several 
of his inscriptions when naming Egypt uses the following expression,— 
“Egypt which belongs to Ethiopia.” Now it was precisely at that time 
that, by the consent of all historians, an Ethiopian conqueror, So, or 
Sabaco, subdued Egypt, and with his two successors, Sevechus and Tir- 
haka, held the dominion of it during many years. 


On the name of Eve. 


We read in Genesis iii. 20, “ And Adam called her name Eve, because 
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she was the mother of all living.” Remembering this well-known pas- 
sage, it was with peculiar satisfaction that I found, in reading the Assy- 
rian inscriptions that their name for “a living creature” was Eva, plural 
Evam. 

This is a general term, which they apply to all the animals of creation. 

On referring to Gesenius’s Lexicon, p. 334, I find that the Hebrew 
word is Hiya »n, plural Hivath, taking a Vau. It is used of all animals 
of earth and sea (Gesenius). But the Chaldee term is Hiva or Heva 
mn being exactly the same as the Assyrian in sound; and the Chaldee 
plural is Hivan, or Hevan (animals); Assyrian, Hvam. 

Now if we refer to Vanderhooght’s Hebrew Bible, Gen. iii. 20, we find 
that in his margin he alters the name of Eve into Havva. This error is 
due to the Masoretic punctuation, and is an example of the errors into 
which we should fall by trusting too much to it. The authority of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, which are of about 720 B.c., seems conclusive in 
favour of the sound of Heva or Eva. 


On the Assyrian term for “ Night.” 


In a most interesting paper recently published by Dr. Hincks in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, he has interpreted an inscription 
which appears to be an observation of the Equinox. It says, that on a 
certain day of the year the day and night were observed to be equal. In 
this inscription the word which expresses “ night” is mushi or vushi, a 
term which was previously unknown. 

Dr. Hinceks says in his note, that the word is in the nominative case. 
So that the final vowel i is not a case-ending but part of the word 
itself. And he inclines to the opinion that it is a word of some foreign 
language which the Assyrians have borrowed. 

All this appears to me to be verified by the remark which I have for- 
tunately been able to make, that this word is nothing else than the 
Egyptian term for “night,” Ushi or Oushi, and in another Egyptian 
dialect Hushi.* 

Allow me to add another trifling conjecture which has occurred to me 
in reading Dr. Hincks’s paper. In the Khorsabad inscriptions there is 
an elaborate account of the siege of a fortress which was defended by 
Merodach Baladan against the army of Sargina, king of Assyria. In 
the course of this narrative the words ashlat an occur, apparently a mea- 
sure of distance which Dr. H. would render ¢hree lengths of the unit of 
measure called the az. I am not satisfied with the translation “three” 
for ashlat, and I propose to translate it “ten” for the following reason. 
The letters L and R are often permuted by the Assyrians ; for instance, 
Lebanon is often written Rebanon. The term for “ten” is ashrat, now 
I think that in this instance the sculptor has used ash/at, being the same 
word with a mere difference of pronunciation. 

Lacock Abbey, August, 1856. H. F. Tarsor. 





a See Tattam’s Egyptian Dictionary, p. 368, who observes that the word occurs 
in a slightly different form in the Arabic language also. 
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MR. SHEPHERD AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—The accompanying remarks on a portion of Mr. Shepherd’s Fifth 
Letter to Dr. Maitland were written three years ago, with the intention 
of prefixing them to a volume of Church history which I was then about 
to publish. On consideration, I thought it better to refrain from encum- 
bering my book with a controversy—more especially with a controversy 
which my opponent had rendered very unpleasant in tone. But I should 
be glad to put my defence on record, and as an article in your last number 
has recalled attention to Mr. Shepherd's work, I venture to beg that you 
will do me the favour of printing the paper in your Journal. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Bekesbourne, Sept. 1856. J. C. RoBertson. 


Early in the year 1851 appeared a History of the Church of Rome to 
the end of the Episcopate of Damasus, .D. 384, by the Rev. E. J. Shep- 
herd, Rector of Luddesdown. On procuring the volume, I found that 
Mr. Shepherd denied the genuineness or the integrity of a large propor- 
tion of the writings which are usually attributed to the second, third, and 
fourth centuries; that he threw indefinite suspicions over the rest, and, 
in short, that he went far towards annihilating the ecclesiastical history 
of the period. I felt that this publication seriously affected my under- 
taking, and, after a consideration of the various courses which were open 
to me, I resolved to test the value of the writer’s opinions by carefully 
examining one portion of his work—the dissertation as to St. Cyprian, 
which he appeared to regard as especially conclusive. The result was a 
conviction that I need not scruple to tell the story of the Early Church 
as it is usually told ; and some of the grounds on which this opinion had 
been formed were stated—assuredly without any intentional unfairness or 
discourtesy*°—in the Quarterly Review, No. clxxxv. (July, 1853). 

In addition to his History Mr. Shepherd has printed a series of letters 
on the Cyprianic writings, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Maitland. In the 
fifth of these letters, which appeared in October, 1853, my review is made 
the subject of an appendix, written in a style now happily unusual, and 
displaying, even in an exaggerated form, characteristics which had before 
led me utterly to distrust the author’s judgment. As I should never have 
entered into the Cyprianic question but for the almost compulsory reason 
which has been stated, I have no wish to carry the inquiry farther, and 
shall not take the trouble to reply to Mr. Shepherd’s arguments, more 
especially as I see no cause to be dissatisfied with the present position of 
the case. But it would seem that Mr. Shepherd supposes it impossible 
to differ from him without some sort of moral delinquency, and hence he 
has cast on me imputations which it may be well to dispose of, in order 
that by so doing I may establish a right to disregard any further charges 





a I ought to state that some rather disrespectful words in the last paragraph were 
introduced after the article had passed out of my hands. 
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of a like kind which may hereafter be brought against me from the same 

uarter. 
: 1. It is mentioned, as implying a kind of criminality, that in the 
review ‘“‘even the existence of” the “four letters to Dr. Maitland is 
(with the exception of a cursory mention of the first) absolutely ignored.” 
Mr. Shepherd adds in a note,— 

“The review was published in July, 1853. My letters to Dr. Maitland were re- 
spectively published in September, 1852, January, February, and May, 1853” (p. 28). 

The history of the article will serve as a reply to this charge. It was 
written in November, 1851, and was seen by me for the last time before 
publication in October, 1852, when I added to it such notice as appeared 
necessary of the first letter to Dr. Maitland, stating at the same time the 
reasons why the notice must be slight—viz., that the article had been in 
type before the appearance of the letter (Q. R., No. clxxxv., p. 88). 
Months passed away before the editor of the Review found a convenient 
opportunity of publishing the paper. In the meantime, advertisements 
informed me that Mr. Shepherd was pouring forth pamphlet after pam- 
phlet ; but the same reason which had obliged me to be “cursory” in 
my notice of the first led me to leave the others unexamined and unno- 
ticed—more especially as the first letter had not appeared to promise any 
important novelty in its successors. I never saw the second, third, or 
fourth letters, until the publication of the fifth induced me to send for 
them. 

2. The reviewer is accused of indulging in “ personalities,” ‘ which,” 
Mr. Shepherd is pleased to say, “I regretted to see” (p. 29). 

I am altogether unable to imagine what this means, and the friends 
whom I have questioned on the subject assure me that they do not 
remember anything in the article which could give the slightest pretext 
for such a charge. 


3. “It is,” says Mr. Shepherd, “the marvel of [the common Cyprianic] story, 
that, during the very heat of the persecution, thousands of the lapsed were daily 
receiving the martyr’s letters readmitting them to church communion. I have called 
such conduct a surprising inconsistency. His [the reviewer’s] comment is a fair 
sample of the fone of the critique:—* When the danger was over, those who had 
disowned their faith wished to be readmitted to the communion of the Church; and 
this Mr. Shepherd speaks of as a ‘surprising inconsistency.’ The Rector of Luddes- 
down must have been unusually happy in his experience of mankind if any such 
inconsistency appears incredible to him’” etc. (p. 29). 


I have declared my intention of leaving Mr. Shepherd’s arguments 
unanswered, and shall confine myself to the charge of unfairness.’ With- 
out, therefore, going into any question as to the state of the persecution, 
it is enough for my justification to say that the danger was over for those 
who had obtained certificates of compliance with the requirements of the 
heathen magistrates, and that, consequently, their conduct in desiring to 
be readmitted into the Church is not unfairly illustrated by the parallel 





6 It would appear that I was mistaken in supposing Mr. Shepherd to apply the 
word “inconsistency” to the conduct which is described, whereas he meant to say 
that the story was self-contradictory. But this does not touch the merits of the 
question. Inconsistency of conduct does not make an inconsistent narrative. 
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which I drew with that of persons who wished to secure the benefits 
of both sides in the changes of our own Reformation. 

4. With respect to his omission of a word in a quotation from St. 
Jerome (Q. R., p. 108), Mr. Shepherd says :— 


“ How the omission arose, I do not know; but I discovered it more than two 
years ago, and have openly spoken of it. I have corrected all, or nearly all, the copies 
of my History that have since passed through my hands, and if the reviewer had ever 
heard of such a correction, he must, while making his charge against me (p. 90), have 
os a aware that I was incapable of the conduct which he was ascribing to me” 

p- 30). 

I never saw or heard of the correction until I read this passage in the 
fifth pamphlet ; it is not on me, therefore, that the discredit of ground- 
lessly imputing dishonourable conduct must rest. 

5. It is said that I have taxed Mr. Shepherd with “ dishonesty” 
(p. 31), 

In answer to this I may quote the beginning of the review :— 

“We trust that in speaking of Mr. Shepherd, we shall not use any language in- 
consistent with the respect due to a man of ability and learning, who has investigated 


a difficult subject with perfect honesty of intention and in entire independence of 
party” (Q. R., p. 83). 


This does not look much like an imputation on Mr. Shepherd’s ho- 
nesty ; and a like acknowledgment is made in another place (p. 90), where 
T (very sincerely) attempted to account for the frequent unfairness of his 
book by referring it, not to any wrong intention, but to the mastery which 
his theory had gained over him. 

6. The reviewer is charged with “relying on the insouciance of his 
reader,” and so giving a reference to Gieseler which will not bear exami- 
nation :— 

“T had so high an idea of Dr. Gieseler’s learning and sagacity, that I immediately 
placed him, in my own mind, among the reviewer’s victims. On looking at Dr. 
Gieseler’s history, my suspicions were verified. Instead of his saying that Basilides 
went to Stephen for an acknowledgment of him as being in communion with Stephen 
—for which statement the reviewer refers to Dr. Gieseler—he says (I use the version 
of his learned and able translator, Dr. Davidson), ‘ In the matter of the Spanish bishops 
Basilides and Martial, Cyprian, called upon to interfere, declares the interposition of 
Stephanus, bishop of Rome, in favour of those deposed bishops,’ to be exceptionable ;’ 
and—what exhibits the character of the reviewer’s critique—Dr. Gieseler, to confirm 
his text, quotes two passages from Cyprian; one, that which I have given to support 
my view, and the other, that which the reviewer has quoted in his note. The one 
which markedly supported my view was not ‘ very suitable for the reviewer’s purpose ;’ 
he has omitted it, and given only the other” (p. 35, note). 


It would, I hope, be difficult to find better examples of ‘‘ reliance on 
the reader’s insouciance” than the references here made both to Gieseler 
and to the review, although here again I ascribe Mr. Shepherd’s unfair- 
ness not to dishonesty, but to the strength of his prepossessions. To my 
statement as to the object of the application by the Spanish bishops to 
Stephen (Q. R., p. 106) was annexed a note beginning, “‘ This appears 





e By putting these words in italics, Mr. Shepherd seems to imply that he regards 
them as favourable to his own view. But this is a misconstruction of the word “ in- 
terposition.”’ 
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from Cyprian’s words ;” and, after a quotation, followed, “ See Dupin, 
Casaubon...Gieseler.” To any person less unreasonable than Mr. Shep- 
herd, it must have been clear that I regarded the passage from Cyprian 
as the sufficient warrant for the statement in my text ; and that the three 
modern writers were referred to, not as each saying precisely ail that was 
there said, but as generally throwing light on the point in question. 

Gieseler’s view of the relations between Cyprian and Rome (L., i., 366-7), 
is entirely the same with my own, and opposite to Mr. Shepherd’s—a fact 
which the “insouciant” reader would hardly infer from Mr. Shepherd’s 
notice of the matter. The charge as to omitting a part of his quotations 
will be best met by a citation of the whole—the sentence which was omitted 
in the review being here enclosed in brackets :— 

“ [Nec rescindere ordinationem (Sabini) jure perfectam potest, quod Basilides 
post crimina sua detecta et conscientiam etiam propria confessione nudatam, Romam 
pergens, Stephanum collegam nostrum longee positum et gestz rei et veritatis ignarum 
fefellit ut exambiret reponi se injuste in episcopatum, de quo fuerat jure depositus]. 
Etsi aliqui de collegis nostris exstiterint [namely, Stephen, says Gieseler in a paren- 
thesis] fratres dilectissimi, qui deificam disciplinam negligendam putant, et cum Ba- 


silide et Martiale temere communicant, conturbare fidem nostram res ista non debet, 
etc.” 


The passage in brackets was omitted, not as being adverse, but as 
being irrelevant. It is, as the reader will see, really neutral ; i. e., it may 
be interpreted agreeably to either of the opposite views as to the transac- 
tions between the Spanish bishops and the bishop of Rome, and every one 
will understand it according as he may understand the rest. 

7. It is said that the reviewer “even ridicules’? Mr. Shepherd “ in 
imagining ”’ the histories which pass under the names of Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret to be “interpolated or rewritten” (p. 36). 

I simply mentioned the works as being among those which Mr. 
Shepherd suspects, but without the slightest attempt at ridicule, and 
without pretending to have (at the time when the article was written) any 
opinion of my own on the subject (Q. R., p. 84). 


8. “ Itis,” says Mr. Shepherd, “‘ a main feature in the critique (to prejudice readers) 
to shew that I am more papal than the papal advocates” (p. 39). 


I cannot suppose Mr. Shepherd seriously to deny that his interpreta- 
tion of the Cyprianic writings is more favourable to Rome than that given 
by Baronius himself. If to the proof of this I had added any hint that 
his own opinions were favourable to Rome, it would indeed have been 
invidious and unjustifiable. But, on the contrary, I have repeatedly 
stated that he is strongly opposed to the papal claims, and have rested 
my remarks as to the dangerous tendency of his book (Q. 2., p. 116) on 
the very fact that the author is not a friend, but an adversary, of Rome.’ 
The insinuation with which Mr. Shepherd concludes as to my own motives 





@ Without meaning to impugn the general merits of Dr. Davidson’s version, with 
which I am unacquainted, I may remark that, in the extract from it, “ exception- 
able” is a very faint rendering of “ verwerflich.” 

¢ These remarks have since been borne out by the use to which the Dublin Review 

has turned Mr. Shepherd’s work (1856). 
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for defending the Cyprianic writings, is therefore as unprovoked as it is 
unfounded and malicious. 

9. A great deal is said about my want of “ scholarship” and of “ wide- 
spread knowledge ;” and this involves the moral charge of attempting to 
impose on the readers of the Quarterly by taking up a subject which I 
ought to have known that I was unqualified to discuss. 

1 beg to assure the reader that I have never pretended to the acquire- 
ments which Mr. Shepherd so magisterially denies to me. Had I been 
writing in my own name, I should have expressly disclaimed all such 
pretensions. As it was, I went as near to doing so as was possible for 
writer in a periodical, who, while his contribution is necessarily anony- 
mous, is obliged to consider himself as one of a body (see Q. 2#., pp. 87, 
111). All that I professed was, to give the result of such an examination 
as it was in my power to make; if the writer’s theory failed under this 
test, it was enough for my own conviction, and I am not aware of any 
reason why, although my inquiries were far from having exhausted the 
subject, the substance of them might not be set before the public. I 
must, however (although without any view to further controversy on my 
own part) take the liberty of reminding Mr. Shepherd, that no scholar- 
ship has as yet been required of his opponents, beyond the very slender 
quantity which is sufficient for correcting his translations. He has, in- 
deed, told us that, on the ground of “lingual peculiarities,” he believes 
the Cyprianic correspondence to be all the work of one hand (History, 
p- 179); but, until the reasons of this opinion shall have been stated, 
there is nothing of a philological kind to be examined or to be answered 
—nay, Mr. Shepherd’s own claims to philological skill remain (in so far as 
I am aware) to be justified by some public evidence. Very possibly the 
assailant of St. Cyprian may resemble the demolisher of Phalaris in other 
things as well as in manner; but it is only in the article of manner that 
any likeness has yet been displayed. 





l. 


Srr,—Allow me to correct an error in the paper on the Book of Judith, 
inserted in the last number of the Journal. 

The author of this apocryphal work writes that “ Judith died at the 
age of one hundred and five years, . . . and there was none that made the 
children of Israel any more afraid in the days of Judith, nor a long time 
after her death.” 

I observed upon this that we cannot well interpret the terms, “a / 
time after her death,” to mean fewer than ten years. At the batile of 
Megiddo, when Josiah was mortally wounded, the security and prosperity 
of Judea finally ceased.” Judith must, therefore, be supposed to have 
died at least ten years before that disastrous conflict with the Egyptians. 

The twofold error which I here wish to correct occurs in the following 
passage :— 
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“« If we suppose Judith to have been only sixty years of age when she 
captivated Holofernes by her beauty (and certainly thirty would be a more 
probable age), and if we add these to the ten years (the ‘long time 
after’) of national security after her death, we have seventy years of 
continued national security. If from these we subtract thirty-three years 
(the united reigns of Amon and Josiah), there will remain twenty-seven 
years, which would, of course, comprehend nearly the second half of Ma- 
nasseh’s long reign.’”@ 

The ‘ seventy’ should have been ‘fifty-five ;’ and, if the number 
s¢venty had been correct, the ‘twenty-seven’ should have been ¢hirty- 
seven. 

I would rewrite the above as follows :— 

“If we suppose Judith to have been only fifty-five years of age when 
she captivated Holofernes, . . . and if we add the remaining fifty years of 
her life to the ten years (the ‘long time after’) . . . we have sixty years 
of continued national security. If from these we subtract thirty-three 
years (the united reigns of Amon and Josiah), there will remain twenty- 
seven years, etc... . Hence, if the siege of Bethulia, and the death of 
Holofernes, occurred twenty-seven, or even twenty, years before the death 
of Manasseh (and we cannot possibly think them to have happened at a 
later date), we have no right, in order to save the credit of the anony- 
mous writer of Judith, to suppose that this king was at that time unequal 
to take the lead in the defensive measures required by the Assyrian in- 
vasion under Holofernes.”’ 


2. 


In the last number of this Journal is a letter entitled, ‘A Second Ar- 
gument for the Neronic Date of the Apocalypse, drawn from Internal 
Evidence.’ In the introductory part are some remarks on a letter in- 
serted in the Journal for July, 1855, in which I endeavoured to shew that 
the evidence in favour of the Domitianic, is much stronger than that in 
favour of the Neronic date. 

Your correspondent, P. 8. D., speaking of my paper, says, “ In his 
opinion the testimony of Irenzeus, Eusebius, and Victorinus, so far out- 
weighs the conflicting statements of Epiphanius, Andreas, Arethas, and 
Tertullian, that not only is the degree of truthfulness to be attached to 
the defenders of the Domitianic date greatly above that to be given to 
the advocates for the Neronic date, but the superiority of the one over 
the other is so complete and decided, that all appeal to internal evidence 
is entirely precluded.” 

This is not quite correct. The following is the concluding sentence 
of my letter :—‘I hope it will appear from all that has been advanced, 
that, if the Neronic date of the Apocalypse be possible, it is not probable ; 
and that the Domitianic date is not only possible, but also highly pro- 
bable.” And so far was I from wishing to set aside all appeal to internal 
evidence, that the sentence just quoted was immediately preceded by a 
somewhat long extract from Canon Wordsworth’s pamphlet on M. Bunsen’s 





a J. 8. L., July, 1856, p. 353. 
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work on Hippolytus. Of the statements in that extract, I believe that 
neither M. Bunsen nor your correspondent, P. 8. D., will be able to offer 
a satisfactory refutation. 

As a communication from me on the subject of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
chronology is to appear in the October Journal, I must take another 
opportunity of replying to P. S. D.’s last letter. I make only two ob- 
servations connected with it here. (1.) I find it impossible to believe that 
“the great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth,” 7 ¢xovea 
Baoievav evi tiv Bacthéwv tis is, can be only Jerusalem.’ (2.) Believ- 
ing fully that the fearful things predicted of Jerusalem in Zech. xiv. 
1—3, are yet to be fulfilled, T cannot agree with the view of P. S. D.. 
who says that “even on the supposition that the holy city and people 
should be once more restored, the whole foundation of such restoration 
proceeds on the principle, no¢ of their being subject to such woes as are 
predicted in the Apocalypse, but of their ‘being once more the favoured 
people of God.”* I believe that the Jews are yet to be the favoured 
people of God, but that they are previously to pass through very great 
distress and tribulation. 

July 8. G. B, 





To the Editor of ‘“ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—As bearing upon questions of some interest which have lately 
been discussed in your Journal, will you allow the insertion of the follow- 
ing propositions clearly deducible from the statements of Herodotus, and 
of course depending for their truth upon his accuracy. 

1. The eclipse of Thales must have happened after the period of the 
Scythian domination. 

For if not, then the forty years of Cyaxares would necessarily be 
divided in nearly the following manner :— 











years. 
WE CR civcstiviesigthencceces OF 
Ree ree eee 
Scythian domination. . 28 
Conquest of Assyria ‘and destruction of Ni- 
neveh, extending to death of Cyaxares. . 4} 
40 
yrs. Se yrs. 
We have therefore from the eclipse But by the Lydian history, even 
to the end of reign of Cyaxares.. 344 supposing the war with Cyaxares 
Reign of Astyages . SCG ae Oe to have begun in the first year of 
So much of the reign ‘of Cyrus as Abyattes, there will remain from 
preceded the taking of Sardis, its conclusion to the end of his 
commonly reckoned at about .. 103 (Abyattes’) reign only ........ 514 
—— | Creesus’ reign to the taking of Sardis 14 
80 — 
65} 
6 J. S. L., April, 1855. e J. S. L., April, 1855, p. 193. 
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The discrepancy of these two sums, which ought to coincide, shews 
that the eclipse could not have preceded the Scythian rule of twenty-eight 
years. 

2. Supposing Sardis to have been taken in the eleventh year of Cyrus, 
the eclipse of Thales must have occurred within a year or two of the 
twenty-first year of Abyattes and the thirty-sixth of Cyaxares. 

For according to the history, Cyaxares (as Pr 
shewn in No. 1) must have lived somewhere 


about ...... eccncuce Oh 
After the eclipse Asty, ages reigned. s5 Oe 

Cyrus to taking of Sardis . caveseess. ae 
50 


Counting back fifty years from the taking of Sardis (recollecting that 
fourteen belong to the reign of Croesus), we come to the beginning of the 
twenty-first year of Abyattes, which therefore synchronizes with the 
thirty-sixth of Cyaxares—four and a half years before the death of the 
latter. 

8. If the eclipse, which occurred in the seventh year of Cambyses, is 
correctly determined to have taken place B.c, 523, then that of Thales 
cannot be dated either in 585 B.c. or 610 B.c., which are the two dates 
chiefly contended for. 


ears. 
For from the eclipse to the death of Cyaxares ‘ 
we have (about) Ging ee ebee 6 beared ae 
Reign of Astyages  .....-.eceeeeeeeeees 39 
» Cyrus. ‘ ose 29 
ts "i ‘before the eclipse, : say . 64 


Total number of _ between the two 
SOE s5. 60'S o S0ig nw sveeiasecceuss TO 


But seventy-nine from 585 ei 506, and seventy-nine from 610 
leaves 531, instead of 523, the date of the eclipse of Cambyses. 

Cor. Supposing the eclipse of Cambyses rightly determined, then 
(according to the history) that of Thales must have occurred within a year 
or two of B.c. 602. By Montuela and others it has been fixed to May 
18, B.c. 603, and by Usher to September 19, B.c. 601. 


J. F. 





THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—I have read with astonishment and alarm the letter of your corres- 
pondent, P. S. D., on the “ Neronic Date of the Apocalypse as demon- 
strated by laters] Evidences.” He, and those who think with him, 
ought to take care that in defending Christianity from the attacks of 


infidelity on the one side, they do not expose it to far more fearful danger 
on the other. 
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His position is, that the second coming of Christ, spoken of in the 
Apocalypse and the other books of the New Testament, is his coming to 
destroy Jerusalem, and that no third coming is even promised. The 
Church is, therefore, according to him, left now without any hope of the 
return of her Lord at all. The heavens have received him for ever! 

But let us take some of the prophecies of Christ’s second coming, 
and see how they suit this theory :—‘ He was taken up, and a cloud 
received him out of their sight. And behold, two men stood by them in 
white apparel, which also said, this same Jesus who is taken from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven” (Acts i. 9—11). And in conformity with this we read, “ Behold, 
he cometh with clouds” (Rev. i. 7). ‘ Ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Mark 
xiv. 62). Was this fulfilled then when Jerusalem was destroyed? Did 
the Son of man then come with clouds ? 

Again, we read, “ When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him” (Matt. xxv. 31): “at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints” (1 Thes. iii. 11): “the Lord my 
God shall come, and all the saints with thee” (Zech. xiv. 5). Was this 
fulfilled then when Jerusalem was destroyed? Did the saints and angels 
on that occasion attend their Lord? 

Again, we read, ‘‘the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel and the trump of God, and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we which are alive and remain, shall 
be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air” (1 Thes. iv. 16,17). Were these things then fulfilled when Jeru- 
salem was destroyed? Was there any shout, any voice of the archangel, 
any trump of God, any resurrection of the sleeping saints, any taking up 
of the living ? 

Once more, we read, “‘ when the Son of Man shall come, he shall sit 
on the throne of his glory. And before him shall be gathered all nations” 
(Matt. xxv. 31, 32). Was this fulfilled then when Jerusalem was 
destroyed? Did the Son of Man then set up his glorious throne? Did 
he then gather all nations before him ? 

How then stands the case between the prophecy and the assumed 
fulfilment? The Bible assures us that the Son of God shall come with 
clouds, attended by saints and angels, saints raised in glory to meet him 
as he comes, and swell his train, and that having come, he shall sit on 
the throne of his glory, and summon the nations to his judgment. And 
all this was fulfilled, your correspondent tells us, without any clouds, with- 
out either saints or angels, without any resurrection, without any throne 
of glory, without any summoning of the nations to judgment. How was 
it fulfilled then? In the simplest manner possible. A Roman general 
named Titus, led a Roman army into Palestine and destroyed Jerusalem ! ! 
Except that the time does not suit, the destruction of Carthage would 
answer as well. 

But you must acknowledge, it may be said, that the destruction of 
Jerusalem is called a coming of the Lord. I have no wish to deny 
it. I find in the New Testament a spiritual, a providential, and a per- 
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sonal coming. ‘I will not leave you comfortless; I will come to you” 
(John xiv. 18), is a spiritual coming; “ Ye shall not have gone over the 
cities of Israel till the Son of man be come” (Matt. x. 23), is a provi- 
dential coming ; “‘ The Lord my God shall come, and all the saints with 
thee” (Zech. xiv. 5), is a personal coming. ‘The principle of distinction 
is marked and evident. When Christ comes in his spirit or in his provi- 
dence, he comes ALONE; whenever saints and angels are spoken of as 
ATTENDING HIM, the coming announced is personal. 

The taunt of Gibbon, of which your correspondent stands in such 
awe, has been answered again and again. The “little whiles” of him to 
whom a thousand years are as one day, are not the little whiles of man. 
That portion of the world’s history which shall elapse before Christ comes 
is called in the New Testament a little while, as compared with the vast 
eternity that shall follow; and his people are exhorted to live as strangers 
and pilgrims, looking for that which may at any time be realized. But 
so far from the apostles encouraging the idea that their Lord’s return was 
so near that it must certainly occur within the then living generation, St. 
Paul wrote an entire epistle to warn the Thessalonians against such a 
notion. Let that epistle only be read dispassionately, and Gibbon’s taunt 
falls harmless to the ground. 

But I have no intention of entering at present on this subject at large, 
I only feel constrained to lift my solemn protest against the principle of 
interpretation advanced by your correspondent. In my judgment, i¢ shakes 
the foundations of Christianity. I have always been accustomed to believe 
that God overfulfils his promises ; but your correspondent exhibits under- 
Julfilment, and that to an extent so alarming, that I dare no longer main- 
tain against the infidel that the Bible is the Book of Truth. Nay, I dare 
no longer commit to it my own eternal hopes. For its largest promises, 
e.g., of resurrection to life, of thrones of glory, of Christ coming to 
receive us to himself, turn out, when the day of fulfilment arrives, to 
mean just nothing at all. 


Yours, etc., 
Rugby. W. T. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Greek Testament: with a critically revised text : a digest of various 
readings : marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage: Pro- 
legomena: and a critical and exegetical Commentary. For the use 
of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Arorp, B.D., 
Minister of Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. III. London: Rivingtons. 1856. 8vo. 
pp. 536. 


WE are glad to be able to bring before our readers another portion of 
the results of Mr. Alford’s labours upon the New Testament. It was 
expected that the third volume would be the last, but “it has been 
thought better to extend the number of volumes of this work to four, 
partly on account of the great size to which the third volume according 
to the former plan would have extended, and partly because the publi- 
cation of this portion would thereby have been so long delayed.” We 
think this is a justifiable and satisfactory arrangement, the only incon- 
venience being a matter of taste of minor importance, namely, the 
want of uniformity in the size of the volumes. The one now before us 
however is as large as we could wish any books of constant reference 
to be, and considering the extent to which abridgment is carried by 
the editor, it really contains a vast amount of matter. Mr. Alford 
uses a kind of stenography even in his commentary, but in the critical 
notes this curtness is carried so far as to prevent many readers using 
them with any degree of satisfaction. It takes more time than ordi- 
nary students will give to the subject to master such formule as the 
following :—‘ 80 al Syr ar-erp copt sah all Clem (in Eus) Chron-alex 
Dam Pel Ambrst ;” or “ DEFGJK, ete., lat-ff nearly : txt ABC 10. 
17. 67? v Syr ar-erp copt sah eth arm Eus Pseud-Ath Did Thdrt Pel 
al.” In a few years we hope to see a new edition of the whole work, 
with the improvements which we hope the learned author will live to 
introduce, and then probably these enigmas will be resolved in fuller 
language. We need scarcely say that these algebraic signs speak 
intelligibly enough to the initiated, or to those who make use of Mr. 
Alford’s explanatory key. 

The present volume contains the epistles to the Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon. The Prolegomena occupy one hundred and eighteen pages, 
and enter very fully into all matters of interest, whether conceded or 
disputed. The recent commentaries of Mr. Jowett furnish Mr. Alford 
with many opportunities of alluding to the views which have been so 
much criticized and condemned, and this cireumstance adds much to 
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the interest of the work. The passages in the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and to Timothy, relating to the apostasy, call forth a very 
explicit statement of opinion, at variance with the common and popular 
interpretation which refers them to Rome. We shall give extracts on 
these distinct topics, both as being interesting in themselves, and as 
putting before our readers the means of judging of Mr. Alford’s 
manner. 


On the language and style of the epistle to the Colossians, and on 
its connexion with the epistle to the Ephesians, very valuable observa- 
tions occur. It is conceded that both in language and style the epistle 
is peculiar, but it is maintained that the peculiarities are not greater 
than might well arise from the fact that the subject on which the 
apostle was mainly writing was one requiring new thoughts and words. 
A list of the draf Xeyoudva is then given, and it is shewn that the 
nature of the subject introduced the greater number. It is not denied 
however that St. Paul does here express some things differently from 
his usual practice, but such anomalies are attributed to “the peculiar 
frame and feeling with which the writer was expressing himself, which 
led to his using these usual (unusual ?) expressions rather than other 
and more customary ones.” The argument is summed up as follows : 


‘Thus both epistles sprung out of one inspiration, one frame of mind. That to 
the Colossians first, as the task to be done, the protest delivered, the caution given : 
that to the Ephesians, begotten by the other but surpassing it; carried on perhaps 
in some parts simultaneously, or immediately consequent. So that we have in both, 
many of the same thoughts uttered in the same words: many terms and phrases 
peculiar to the two epistles ; many instances of the same term or phrase, still sound- 
ing in the writer’s ear, but used in the two in a different connexion. ll these are 
taken by the impugners of the Ephesian epistle as tokens of its own spuriousness ; I 
should rather regard them as psychological phenomena strictly and beautifully corre- 
sponding to the circumstances under which we have reason to believe the two epistles 
to have been written: and as fresh elucidations of the mental and spiritual character 
of the great apostle,”’ 


In the Prolegomena to the first epistle to the Thessalonians, Mr. 
Alford thus alludes to the work of Professor Jowett :— 


‘‘ There is a very good statement of Baur’s adverse arguments, and refutation of 
them, in Jowett’s work on the Thessalonians, ‘ Genuineness of the first Epistle,’ 
vol. i., pp. 15—26. In referring to it, I must enter my protest against the views 
of Professor Jowett on points which lie at the very root of the Christian life; views 
as unwarranted by any data furnished in the Scriptures of which he treats, as his 
reckless and crude statement of them is pregnant with mischief to minds unaccus- 
tomed to biblical research. Among the various phenomena of an awakened state of 
apprehension of the characteristics and difficulties of the New Testament, there is 
none more suggestive of saddened thought and dark foreboding than the appearance 
of such a book as Professor Jowett’s. Our most serious fears for the Christian future 
of England, point, it seems to me, just in this direction : to persons who allow fine 
eesthetical and psychological appreciation, and the results of minute examination of 
spiritual feeling and mental progress in the epistles, to keep out of view that other 
line of testimony to the fixity and consistency of great doctrines, which is always 
discoverable in them.” 


On the apparent vacillation of opinion, or, as some would express 
it, the mental and spiritual growth of the apostle as to the coming of 
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Christ, supposed to be visible in his epistles, some valuable remarks 
occur. Mr. Alford states that the time of our Lord’s coming was 
hidden from all created beings, and that therefore even inspiration 
would leave the matter in uncertainty, in accordance with the divine 
economy in relation to the matter. 


‘* Here then is a plain indication, which has not, I think, been sufficiently made 
use of in judging of the epistles. The Spirit was to testify of Christ: to take of 
the things of Christ, and shew them unto them. So that however much that Spirit, 
in his infinite wisdom, might be pleased to impart to them of the details and accom- 
panying circumstances of the Lord’s appearing, we may be sure that the truth spoken 
by our Lord, ‘ Of that day and hour knoweth no man,’ would hold good with regard 
to them, and be traced in their writings. If they were true men, and their words 
and epistles the genuine production of inspiration of them by that Spirit of Truth, 
we may expect to find in such speeches and writings tokens of this appointed uncer- 
tainty of the day and hour; expectations true in expression and fully justified by 
appearances, yet corrected, as God’s purposes were manifested, by advancing expe- 
rience, and larger effusions of the Spirit of prophecy. If then I find in the course 
of St. Paul’s epistles, that expressions which occur in the earlier ones, and seem to 
indicate expectation of his almost immediate coming, are gradually modified,—dis- 
appear altogether from the epistles of the imprisonment, and are replaced by others 
speaking in a different strain of dissolving, and being with Christ, and passing through 
death and the resurrection, in the latest epistles,—I regard it, not as a strange thing, 
not as a circumstance which I must explain away for fear of weakening the authority 
of his epistles, but as exactly that which I should expect to find ; as the very strong- 
est testimony that these epistles were written by one who was left in this uncertainty 
—not iby one who wished to make it appear that inspiration had made him omni- 
scient. 


On the prophetic import of 2 Thess. ii. 1—12, Mr. Alford supplies 
a valuable summary of the opinions which have been entertained 
respecting it, both in ancient and more modern times. Their name is 
Legion, and we cannot now further allude to them. On the applica- 
tion of the prophecy to the Pope, the author says that while there are 
many striking points of correspondence, in several important particulars 
the prophetic requirements are very far from being fulfilled. He men- 
tions two, one subjective, the other objective. The subjective objec- 
tion is that in regard to verse 4, “the Pope does not, and never did, 
fulfil the prophecy.” “It never can be shewn that he fulfils the 
former part of the verse, nay, so far is he from it that the abject ado- 
ration of, and submission to, Aeyouevor Oeod and seBacpata (‘all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped,’ E.T.), has ever been one of his 
notable peculiarities.” The second objection of an external or histo- 
rical kind is even more decisive. “ If the Papacy be Antichrist, then 
has the manifestation been made and endured now for nearly 1500 
years, and yet that day of the Lord is not come, which by the terms of 
our prophecy such manifestation is immediately to precede.” Mr. 
Alford then gives his own view as follows :— 


‘*We are thus directed to a point of view with regard to the prophecy of the 
following kind. The &vouos, in the full prophetic sense, is not yet come. Though 
1800 years later, we stand, with regard to him, where the apostle stood : the day of 
the Lord not present, and not to arrive until this man of sin be manifested ; the 
Kuorhpiov THs dvoplas still working, and much advanced in its working : the xatéxov 
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still hindering. And let us ask ourselves, what does this represent to us? Is it not 
indicative of a state in which the dvoula is working on, so to speak, underground, 
under the surface of things,—gaining, throughout these many ages, more expansive 
force, more accumulated power, but still hidden and unconcentrated ? And might 
we not look, in the progress of such state of things, for repeated minor embodiments 
of this dvoula,—tvouo, and dyrixpicro: moAAol (1 John ii. 18), springing up here 
and there in different ages and countries,—the drooraola going onward and growing, 
—just as there were of Christ himself frequent types and minor embodiments before 
he came in the flesh ? Thus in the Papacy, where so many of the prophetic features 
are combined, we see as it were a standing embodiment and type of the final Anti- 
christ—in the remarkable words of Gregory the Great, the ‘precursor Antichristi ;’ 
and in Nero, and every persecutor as he arose, and Mahomet, and Napoleon, and 
many other forms and agencies of evil, other more transient types and examples of 
him. We may, following out the parallelism, contrast the Papacy, as a type of 
Antichrist, having its false priesthood, its pretended sacrifices, its ‘ Lord God ’ the 
Pope, with that standing Jewish hierarchy of God’s own appointing, and its high- 
priesthood by which our Lord was prefigured ; and the other and personal types, 
with those typical persons who appeared under the old covenant, and set forth so 
plainly the character and sufferings and triumphs of the Christ of God. According, 
then, to this view, we still look for the man of sin, in the fulness of the prophetic 
sense, to appear, and that immediately before the coming of our Lord. We look for 
him as the final and central embodiment of that dvoula, that resistance to God and 
God’s law, which has been for these many centuries fermenting under the crust of 
human society, and of which we have already witnessed so many partial and tentative 
eruptions. Whether he is to be expected personally, as one individual embodiment 
of evil, we would not dogmatically pronounce : still, we would not forget that both 
ancient interpretation and the world’s history point this way. Almost all great 
movements for good or for ill have been gathered to a head by one central personal 
agency. Nor is there any reason to suppose that this will be otherwise in the 
coming ages. In proportion as the general standard of mental cultivation is raised, 
and man made equal with man, the ordinary power of genius is diminished, but its 
extraordinary power is increased ; its reach deepened, its hold rendered more firm. 
As men become familiar with the achievements and the exercise of taleat, they learn 
to despise and disregard its daily examples, and to be more independent of mere men 
of ability: but they only become more completely in the power of gigantic intellect, 
and the slaves of pre-eminent and unapproachable talent. So that there seems no~ 
thing improbable, judging from these considerations, and from the analogy of the 
partial manifestations which we have already seen, that the centralization of the An- 
tichristian power, in the sense of this prophecy, may ultimately take place in the 
person of some one of the sons of men. The great dmooracta again will receive a 
similar interpretation. Many signal apostasies the world and the Church have seen. 
Continually those are going out from us who were not of us. Unquestionably the 
greatest of these has been the Papacy, that counterfeit of Christianity, with its whole 
system of falsehood and idolatry. But both it and Mohammedanism and Mor- 
monism, and the rest, are but tentamina and foreshadowings of that great final apos- 
tasy (7) dwooracia) which shall deceive, if it were possible, even the very elect.’’ 


As far as we have been able to examine and form an opinion, this 
volume will fully sustain Mr. Alford’s reputation, and we hope nothing 
will prevent the early appearance of the last. 


Interpretatio Epistole Pauli ad Romanos, primum in Sectionibus 
Academicis proposita, nunc novis curis ad editionem parata, auctore 
W. A. Van Heneer. (An interpretation of the Epistle of Paul to 
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the Romans, first delivered in Academical Lectures, now carefully 

revised and prepared for publication, by W. A. Van HeENGEL.) 

Parts I. and II. Bois le Due: Muller. Leipsic: Weigel, 1854. 

pp. 351. 

Tue circumstances in which this work is published are interesting. 
Dr. Van Hengel, a much esteemed Professor of the once famous Uni- 
versity of Leyden, in his seventy-fifth year, had been earnestly re- 
quested to give to the world some of the fruits of his long and valuable 
labors. He had for some time been lecturing on the Epistle to the 
Romans, and he was inclined to examine his papers on this subject 
with a view to their publication. But in doing so, he found that to 
connect the several lectures into a whole, to supply what he considered 
wanting, and to modify in some things what he had written so as to 
adapt them for publication, would be a task of difficulty and not quite 
satisfactory. He therefore set down to write a continuous commentary 
on the first parts of the Epistle with the hope of being able to finish 
the work, resolved to employ his last days in giving to the public his 
most matured views as far as he might be able on this Epistle, which 
he speaks of as “holding a distinguished place among the writings 
divinely given for the salvation of man.” In the event of his not 
being able to complete his plan personally, his papers contain materials 
for doing so which the Professor modestly hopes will not be thought 
without value. We are glad that the venerable Professor was able in 
1854 to say that he was not conscious of being unequal to the task, 
“Singulari Dei favore me vires huie labori necessarie nondum de- 
fuisse,” and we trust that his life and powers may still survive the 
completion of the work. The two fasciculi, published in 1854, include 
his discussions on the first three chapters in which some of the most 
important points occur, and which therefore occupy a larger propor- 
tionate space than the remainder is likely to do. 

With regard to the theological position of the author, it is that 
which we believe to be the now prevailing one in Holland. Far re- 
moved from the “ rationalism ”’ of a bygone school in Germany, and 
still further from the so-called “‘ modern speculation ;” yet also consi- 
derably removed from the orthodoxy in doctrine which once was strong 
in Holland—the venerable Professor thinks it no part of his task to sit 
in judgment on the sacred writers. He takes what they say to be 
divinely true, and is only concerned to ascertain by the rigid applica- 
tion of legitimate means what the truth is which they have recorded. 
On some most important points we should not agree with his conclu- 
sions for reasons which appear plain to us, but we are bound to express 
our admiration of the spirit and manner with which he pursues his 
enquiry, as well as the learning and sagacity which he has brought to 
bear upon it. ' 

The following analysis of the contents of the Epistle is given in 
order to shew the Professor’s view as to the scope of it. The preface 
(chap i. 1—7) states the call of the Gentiles to the fellowship of 
Christ, and is followed by the exordium which sets forth a divine and 
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saving righteousness, of which foreigners, no less than Jews, may by 
faith in the Gospel be, by God’s favour, partakers (i. 8—17). Having 
laid this as the foundation of his discourse he thus proceeds. He de- 
clares that the Gentiles had, in the righteous judgment of God, uni- 
versally sunk to a condition of great wretchedness by being alienated 
from God and depraved (i. 18—32). But the Jews also, long en- 
slaved to false opinions and bad passions, were oppressed by an equal 
amount of misery (ii. 1; iii, 20). But in mercy, extended to both 
without distinction, God interposed to deliver them by Jesus Christ, 
and ordained that they should equally be called to faith in his Son, 
and thus obtain salvation (iii. 21—31). He shews, by the example of 
Abraham, that nothing else than faith, of which Gentiles as well as 
Jews may be partakers, will bring men into the divine favour (iv. 1, 
25). Thus it is by faith that men, of both parties, who turn to Christ 
who suffered on the cross for mankind, are reconciled to God (v. 1, 11). 
Hence it follows that as all died with Adam because all had been 
guilty with him ; so now all who have fellowship with Christ by faith, 
become partakers of the divine righteousness and of life eternal (vi. 1, 
14). In order that their life may be such, all who are joined to Christ 
by faith are delivered from the yoke of the law, and have attained to 
liberty (vi. 15; vii. 6). The consideration of the Law of Moses will 
lead to no other conclusion, for that, though holy and good, has not 
efficacy to restore men’s moral nature, but rather exasperates the evil 
in a depraved heart (vii. 7, 25). The followers of Christ while they 
are called out from the mass of men to the cultivation of godliness and 
virtue, enjoy the consciousness of being at one with God, so that in 
every trial they are confident of divine aid, and sustained by the 
assured hope of eternal life (viii. 1, 39). Since these things are so, 
the apostle, with increased intensity of style, expresses his grief that 
most of the Jews continue alien from God by despising the participa- 
tion of Christ (ix. 1, 5). Yet it was not to be thought from this that 
God’s promise had failed, this was not given to all the natural de- 
scendants of Abraham (ix. 6—13). Nor is there in this distinction 
any injustice, but only the divine liberty of action in arranging all 
things to shew the glory of his virtues, so that followers of Christ 
were to be gathered from all nations (ix. 14, 29). The rejection of the 
bulk of the Jews is due rather to their own contumacy, who refuse to 
accept that faith of Christ which alone can admit them to God’s 
favour (ix. 30; x. 13). Yet none of them are excluded, but all are 
invited with others to the faith of Christ (x. 14; xi. 10). Nay, God 
had had this very contumacy in view, and by thus reconciling 
foreigners to himself, designed that by degrees the Jews should per- 
ceive how much damage they sustained by their obstinacy, and at 
length return to the way of salvation (xi. 11—28). In all this the 
unspeakable wisdom of God is to be adored who brings over a vast 
multitude of Gentiles to the communion of Christ, that he might 
include in his grace the Jews also when they should at length come to 
repentance (xi. 29—36). The remainder of the Epistle is occupied 
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chiefly in pointing out the conduct which became both Jews and Gen- 
tiles who had received the faith of Christ. 

In this analysis the Professor naturally avoids any distinct refer- 
ence to disputed points. Several of the most important of these occur 
in the portion of the Epistle thus far examined. First, the d«aocivy 
Océv. This, according to him, is what is imparted to the believer, and 
is subjective in him; the absence of the article shews that it is a 
righteousness derived from God, and not the righteousness of God, 
either in the sense of an attribute of his, or in the theological sense of 
his mode of justification. On what we think more substantial grounds 
than the absence of the article, we fully agree with this result. The 
divine righteousness set forth and communicated by the Gospel is 
opposed to those human notions on the subject which were as much 
depraved as the morals of men. We fully believe in the Catholic doc- 
trine of justification by faith. God does justify, é«advv, believers, 
but this is not their righteousness. The latter is the result of the pro- 
cess by which “beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, they are 
changed into the same image ;”’ and the word dzoxadirtetau, as Van 
Hengel shews, in the present tense, implies that this divine idea is 
made clear to men’s understandings in the Gospel, while repavépwrae 
refers to the fresh revelation of it which was now made. 

Again, the dp) (i. 18) Ocdv is, according to the Professor, an 
anthropathic expression for the divine véueors, which appears, doxa- 
Avera, in that condition of the world which the apostle describes ; in 
which the crime of departing from God had led to crimes which had 
generated every form of moral death. It is no new doctrine now 
revealed and declared by the apostle, and no special divine infliction, 
but a state of ruin so marked and striking that it could no longer 
escape men’s attention,—“ ita patifieri, ut omnium in oculos incurrat.” 

The Professor has not, however, succeeded in establishing his views 
on the important passage contained in iii. 24, 25. In the first place, 
his assertion that Jesus Christ is never mentioned as the object of faith, 
rests solely on the grammatical assumption that, when the prep. év 
follows the word z/o7is, it belongs not to zéoms, but to some preceding 
part of the sentence. In proof of this he has given a number of pas- 
sages like that in 1 Cor. xii. 19, “that Christ may dwell by faith in 
your hearts,”’ which obviously have no relation to the subject. But he 
asserts that the construction is the same in Eph. i. 15: “ When I 
heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus, and of your love towards the 
saints ;” where, according to him, zéotw év 7 K: must be rendered 
your faith in the communion of Christ. But this is a mere assertion 
contradicted by the connexion here, and by the usus loquendi of the 
sacred writers; surely z/otw év here is connected with what follows 
in the same way as d-ydzyy écs in the same verse. And the construc- 
tion is quite the same in ver. 12, where the apostles are spoken of as 
mpondmixotes €v xpioTH, in whom, év #, the Ephesians also are men- 
tioned as mtévoavtes. The fact is, which the Professor has not 
noticed, the construction of motevev With év, and of édm{ew more 
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commonly with ézi, are the constant rendering in Scripture Greek of 
corresponding Hebrew words with the prep. 3, where the word which 
follows the preposition is always the object of the faith or hope. Thus 
in Psalm lxxviii. 22, they trusted not in God, ove émiatevaay ev rH 
Qe, nor hoped in his salvation, dvéé Aasav éwi- where we have the 
Hebrew 3 in both cases. So in Psalm lxxii. 28: It is good for me to 
place my hope in the Lord, 10co@a: tv €Amida év tH Kupup. Now in 
the prevalence of a construction like this we require more than the 
Professor’s assertion to shew that the cases before us are different, and 
require an unusual ellipsis to be supposed. But if Christ himself is not 
thus denoted as the object of faith, still less is the Professor disposed 
to allow this construction to the phrase é:a ris mistews ev te dutov 
dmatt. With all reverence we must say he explains away this phrase 
by the figure rigmarole,— That God in order to be gracious required 
only faith in himself. But Jesus Christ by his death, as he had ren- 
dered a perfect obedience, so he had set a perfect example of this 
faith, therefore the apostle tells the Romans that he is set before men 
to bring them to faith by his death, by which (not on account of which) 
God would be gracious to them.’ This is the Professor's theology, but 
it is not exegesis,—though we have no other example of the phrase, we 
have other passages which shew that the usual construction is to be 
adhered to in this case. It is a further definition of faith in Christ, 
viz., faith in his blood-shedding, and must be rendered, as Grotius 
himself renders it, “ Fides habenda sanguini Christi,” #.¢., says he, 
in the doctrine which had its sanction in the death of Christ. The 
same idea of faith in the death of Christ is surely conveyed in the 
apostle’s language (chap. vi. 3), where Christians are said to be bap- 
tised into the death of Christ; 7.e., as Grotius explains it, into the 
faith, “Christum ob peccata nostra esse mortuum, i.e., ad abstenda 
peceata ;”’ and as Ignatius, quoted by him, says, “ Ye live according 
to Jesus Christ who died for our sakes, that we believing in his death, 
may by baptism become partakers of his resurrection.”” The Professor 
refers to this passage in Ignatius and, because we have ziotéveavtes 
és, thinks it enough to remark that the notion has been exploded, that 
the prep. écs is put for év. We believe with him that these preposi- 
tions are not used as identical, and it is sometimes important to dis- 
tinguish them ; but we have the same idea essentially, whether, as is 
always the case with St. John, és is used with éoreverv, or as in 
other writers ¢v. In this case the Professor gives no hint of any 
other meaning which can attach to the words of St. Ignatius. 

We repeat that in most cases where Professor Van Hengel’s theo- 
logy does not interfere, we find his exegesis soundly conducted, but 
when they do there is too much appearance of special pleading. The 
Socinian hypothesis is in truth not to be grammatically sustained by 
those who adhere as Professor Van Hengel does to Scripture testi- 
mony, and on this account most of that school have found it necessary 
to abandon the position which he maintains, and to assume that the sacred 
writers were in error when they found their language unmanageable. 
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Die drei Johanneischen Briefe. Mit einem vollstandigen theologischen 
Commentare, von Dr. Friepr. DUsterpreck, Studiendir. am 
K6nigl. Mediger-Seminar zu Hannover, der histor-theolog. Gesell- 
schaft zu Leipsig orel. Mitgl. (The Three Epistles of John, with 
a complete theological Commentary, by Dr. Frep. DistTerpieck, 
Director of Studies at the Royal Preacher-Seminary at Hanover, 
ordinary member of the Historico-theological Society at Leipzig.) 
Two Vols. 8vo. pp. exii., 392 and 544. Géttingen. 1852, 
1856. Dieterich. Leipzig: Vogel. London: Nutt. 


WE hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of a work like this 
from the University press of Géttingen. The school of which Baur 
has been the chief leader no longer, it appears, reigns with undisputed 
sway in that society. When things are wrong, it is sometimes true, 
as the Germans say, “ the worse the better.” The Tiibingen results 
have been such as to manifest their own absurdity, and to send back 
the minds of men to find the zpatov Pévéos from which they took their 
rise. It is well known that in Tiibingen itself a healthy reaction has 
been taking place, and Dr. Diisterdieck, who occupies an important 
public station there, is well qualified to give a powerful impulse to it. 
Partly with a view to this object he has taken up the epistles of St. 
John, subjecting them, and all questions relating to them, to a 
thorough and masterly investigation. It was the, so-called, “ Johnian 
question’ which especially marked the extreme to which the “new 
criticism ” had gone. In discussing the “ origin of the (first) epistle,” 
Dr. D. remarks :— 


‘* We have thus far taken for granted that this epistle was written by the apostle 
John, assuming also that the fourth gospel was by the same apostle, to whom it is 
ascribed by the universal Church. Both writings must stand or fall together. . . . 
It may be doubted which was the earlier work, and whether the apostle was the 
author of the two; but that our epistle had any other author than that of the fourth 
gospel cannot reasonably be asserted. It is at this point that the progress of the 
negative criticism is to be perceived. The older critics who contested the Johnian 
authorship of this epistle, either expressly assumed that the epistle was written by 
the author of the fourth gospel, . . . or if they entertained a doubt of this, yet the 
evidence for it appeared so strong that the alleged incongruities of the epistle were 
put to the account of interpolation, or in the case of those who thought them both 
authentic, to the feebleness of age on the part of the apostle.’’ 


Even the ‘newest criticism,’ it appears, while doubting or deny- 
ing the genuineness of both, assumed and even elaborately proved the 
identity of the author of both. It was only by degrees that these 
critics came to doubt on this subject. But after they had made up 
their minds as to the spuriousness of the fourth gospel, what was first 
a mere conjecture, that the epistle was by a different hand, was deve- 
loped into a declared opinion. They ruled, in fact, that the gospel was 
written late in the second century, and that the epistle was a slavish 
imitation of it by some still later hand. 

Before entering directly on the proof of his assumption that both 
writings are genuine productions of the apostle, the author gives an 
instructive characteristic of the older and ‘ most recent’ critical schools. 
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He shews that they differed in the character of their critical methods, 
and still more in their notions of revelation and their conceptions of the 
Deity. The rationalists assumed the being of a personal and over- 
ruling Deity, and that in a certain sense he had made known his will to 
man. But this revelation was agreeable with reason only as reason 
was commensurate with God. And they removed from the supposi- 
tion of it whatever was immediate and supernatural ; even the moral 
truth of the Scriptures was but a natural product of the understanding. 
But in the so-called ‘modern speculation,’ ‘ man is the true counter- 
part of God ;’ ‘God and man are essentially one ;’ ‘ humanity is the 
union of the two natures, Hence a revelation of God to man as his 
creature is out of the question—there is no Deity apart from humanity 
to give it. The results of the modern speculation are then, that it is 
a mere theological prejudice to think that Christianity comes perfect 
from heaven, and that men cannot surpass the teaching of Christ and 
his apostles. Christianity in its rise and progress is a process which 
takes place according to the general laws of historic development : the 
real Holy Spirit which has inspired the Gospel is the phantasy of the 
Christian spirit : the Gospel is thus the original legend, of the same 
kind as that of the holy coat at Treves. We remark that these apho- 
risms are given in the words of their respective authors. 

Now the author remarks, as long as even a single gospel was 
regarded as genuine, such a position was untenable, and that of St. 
John was the last to be degraded. A whole series of works was 
devoted by Baur and his school to put this book far down in history : 
they professed to be enquiring after a real historic representation of the 
apostolic and after times, but they arrived at a purely ideal picture, 
according to which they might be able to shew that history had really 
taken the course which their speculations prescribed, and according to 
this the Johnian writings could not have appeared earlier than the 
middle of the second century, as being so much in advance of history. 
The author by no means proposes to assail this position in the work 
before him, but he allows that no one who maintains that position can 
refuse to accept the results of the ‘ new criticism ;’ and he has no idea 
that his arguments will reach those who do. It is not for them he 
writes, but for those who by a process satisfactory to themselves have 
taken their stand on the faith of the Gospel as a divine bestowment ; 
and he proposes to examine in detail, from his own position, the indi- 
vidual arguments of those who deny the authenticity of this epistle. 
He says :— 

‘“‘ By these investigations, made on the supposition of the inspiration of the 
author of the epistle, those who occupy the position of the speculative criticism will 
not feel themselves assailed. But ‘ believing’ theologians, by means of believing 
criticism, may feel themselves established in what they have had living proof of, by 
the clear testimony of the Holy Spirit speaking in the epistle of John... . The 
testimony of the Spirit is a divine fact which gives to men nothing less than eternal 
life (1 John v. 11); and because this is brought about by means of the written Word, 
we conclude that this word of apostolic scripture is divine. In this conviction, it is 


not so much in our critical investigations in the introduction to this work that we 
rebuke the speculative critics as in the interpretation of the epistle itself. For if our 
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exposition does not impair the force of the apostolic word, but makes it more clearly 
understood and more fully entered into, every actually admitted truth must remove 
one support of the speculative hypothesis, and at the same time be effectual apologe- 
tically in making way for the theology of belief in revelation.” 


We have long felt the importance of the sentiment thus expressed. 
No one who has carefully studied the Sacred Writings can be anything 
less than astonished at the recklessness of the writers of this school in 
their manner of using the Sacred Writings. As it is not from the 
facts of history that they draw their historic picture, so it is a purely 
ideal representation which they give of the sentiments of a sacred 
writer, such as they could not have given without having avoided the 
obvious meaning of the writer of whom they speak. While they take 
their own assumptions for gospel, though St. John or an angel from 
heaven declared any other, he would have their critical anathema. 
Hence, as our author says, it is in a free and close investigation of 
these documents themselves, so as to enter into the spirit of the writer, 
that the results of the modern criticism are to be tested. In the work 
before us this task is elaborately performed, and every portion of ground 
contested and made good against those who impugn the Johnian 
Epistle. 


Introduction to the study of the Old Testament. Part the First. By 
Aurrep Barry, M.A., Head Master of the Leeds Free Grammar 
School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London : 
J. W. Parker and Son. 1856. Crown 8vo. pp. 286. 


Tue author of this work clearly states his design in the preface. He 
does not propose to furnish a complete Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment, nor to attempt any such “introduction as is common among 
German theologians.” His object has been, “to give what might 
strictly be an introduction to the willing study of Scripture itself and 
to suggest a few leading principles, to indicate, where necessary, the 
bearing of the chief difficulties which perplex a thoughtful reader, but, 
most of all to trace the evolution of the great scheme which gives to 
the whole of the Bible so true an unity.” Mr. Barry thinks that the 
great trial of Scripture in our day rests on the proof of its harmony 
with what is called “Natural Religion,” or with the great principles of 
righteousness and love, rather than on metaphysical difficulties, or 
questions of internal evidence; and that it is the destitution of belief 
in this that many minds are, more or less consciously, imbibing infidel 
principles, Any effort to counteract this tendency must be praise- 
worthy, and we consider that this confessed design of Mr. Barry’s 
volume recommends it strongly to our regard. 

The author, further, is aware of a great defect in many Biblical 
commentaries, and purposes to avoid it in his own labours. This we 
will allow him to state in his own words :— 


‘‘ The great bar to the usefulness of many commentaries, is their predominantly 
apologetic character. There has been a tendency, if not to deny difficulties, at least 
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to slur them over; a desire to prove the cause of truth by any arguments which come 
to hand, and a disinclination to acknowledge, an inability to solve, any conceivable 
difficulty. There has been, in some cases, even a refusal to admit, in judging of 
Scriptural doctrines, or characters, those plain principles of reasoning which not 
only the conscience but the Gospel itself command us to apply to our daily life. The 
effect has naturally been a distrust of the soundness, and even of the honesty of the 
authors; and, by the common retribution in every form of ‘pious fraud,’ that 
distrust has been extended to those who do not deserve it, and reflected back even 


on the Bible itself. There can be no need of such dealings on the part of those - 


whose faith in the truth of the Bible itself, as distinct from their conceptions of it, 
is firm and sincere. Most of the difficulties vanish when they are steadily looked at, 
with a resolution to seek the truth and to follow it when discovered; and for those 
which remain, it is surely no great exercise of faith to believe in the existence of a 
solution which we do not see, and to confess that we do not yet ‘ know even as we 
are known.’.... It is, I trust, in this spirit that the following pages are published, 
with the hope and prayer that they may do something, though it may be only a 
little, to help thoughtful students of the Old Testament, by suggesting a few princi- 
ples of study, by clearing away some prejudices which hinder it, and by shewing that 
Scripture in its own true and literal sense not only harmonizes with all right and 
goodness which the mind of man can see, but is indeed the key to the perplexities of 
its witness, and the dissipater of the clouds which bound its vision on every side.’”’ 


The volume contains an introduction and six chapters. The latter 
treat of the following subjects:—the Creation; the state of man in 
Paradise, and the Fall; the Antediluvian period; the Anti-Abrahamic 
period ; the Abrahamic or Patriarchal period; the Book of Job. In 
these portions of the work the difficulties which have been started at 
various times and by different minds are discussed with fairness, and 
in a way which will satisfy believers in divine revelation, though not 
those who are sceptically inclined. The introduction considers divine 
revelation as an organic whole, developing itself from the beginning 
until gradually perfected in Christianity, and treats of some of the 
great principles by which Holy Scripture is characterized, such as the 
unity of its various elements, its progressiveness, and its inspiration. 
With regard to inspiration, Mr. Barry supposes that the progressive 
nature of Holy Writ may be thought to militate against it; and he 
meets the objection. Inspiration is thus defined in what is, to us, a 
somewhat novel manner, as “that supernatural presence of the Spirit 
of God, which is the consequence of the supernatural union of the divine 
and human natures by the incarnation, even where it preceded in time 
the actual appearance in the flesh of him who was ‘the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.’” Its action on man is said to 
vary according to the object in view, which may be either instruction 
in what man’s natural powers cannot conceive of, or the elevation of 
the affections heavenward. ‘“‘ Inspiration,” it is further said, “is not 
identical with revelation, but is the correlative subjective action on 
the spirit of man, without which no objective revelation can be avail- 
able to him.” It cannot be represented as an overwhelming force, 
which makes its recipients mere passive instruments. Thus far Mr. 
Barry treats of inspiration which, he says, is “ that gift of God which 
all his saints enjoy ;” and he does not admit that this differs from the 
inspiration of the sacred writers except in “ the final cause, the object 
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for which it was given.” We cannot now enter into any discussion 
of this subject, although we think it admits of it, but will quote Mr. 
Barry’s own words in order that we may not misrepresent his view to 
our readers. 


‘Tt remains then to enquire what is the special characteristic of Biblical inspira- 
tion, differencing it from that of ordinary Christians, and distinguishing also its 
various parts from one another. It cannot be found in the Source, for He is one 
and the same Spirit ; it cannot be found in the natures of the recipients, for these 
can but differ in degree ; but it is to be found in the final cause, the object for which 
it was given. The revelation vouchsafed to the writers of Holy Scripture was an 
extraordinary one, given them not simply for their own intuition and temporary 
guidance, but also in order that it might be declared to the world, and remain as an 
everlasting treasure. Their inspiration, therefore, must have had a similarly extra- 
ordinary character. In this respect it is parallel only to the apostolic inspiration, 
except that this latter would seem to have been more general in scope, and more 
continuous, because the task of the apostles involved a continued and varied course 
of action and preaching, so that their life, in fact, was one great evangelism.” 


It will be seen from this brief notice that Mr. Barry is a thoughtful 
student of the Bible, whose investigations are regulated by that pious 
reverence which a revelation from God ought to produce. In an 
appendix three subjects are specially discussed,—On the Canon of the 
Old Testament, on the Chronology of the Bible from the Creation to 
the birth of Abraham, and on the Book of Job. 





Jerusalem and Tiberias ; Sora and Cordova: a survey of the religious 
and scholastic learning of the Jews ; designed as an introduction to 
the study of Hebrew Literature. By J. W. Erneriner, M.A., 
Ph.D. London: Longmans. 1856. 12mo. pp. 520. 


Dr. EruerinGe is a pains-taking scholar, well known by his many 
labours on the Syriac New Testament. As the result of the study of 
many years, he has produced the volume now before us, which sup- 
plies a want in our literature which has long been felt. We have 
the glorious productions of Hebrew historians and bards, and we hear 
much of Targums and Talmuds with their almost inaccessible lore ; 
but we know scarcely anything of Hebrew literature in general. Yet 
it is a rich mine if properly worked, and on its own grounds is well 
worthy of being explored. But besides this claim on our notice, Dr. 
Etheridge thinks that an acquaintance with the literature of the Jews 
will much facilitate our efforts to propitiate their attention to Chris- 
tianity. This view is so important, and also so likely to be correct, 
that we give it in the author’s own words :— 

“ We have undertaken this work from a persuasion that a book of this kind is a 
desideratum in the English language, and that a revived study of the Hebrew theolo- 
gians would both contribute to the edification of the Christian Church, and tend to 
promote a better understanding between us and the Jewish people themselves. 
Among the many hindrances to the reception of the Gospel by them, we must not 
overlook the misrepresentations of the religion of Jesus with which they have been 
too familiar, in the doctrines and practice of corrupt and persecuting churches ; nor 
the circumstance, that many who take even a practical interest in Israel’s regenera- 
tion, are too ignorant of the habits of thought peculiar to the Jewish mind ; as well 
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as of their traditions of the past, and their expectations about the future. The Jews 
are a people who live in an intellectual region of their own; a region within whose 
precincts but few Christians have ever cared to enter. But while we are thus con- 
tentedly unacquainted with the mental and social idiosyncrasies of this most ancient 
and isolated race, can we reasonably expect to alter them ? 

“Now the more sedulous study of the rich oriental literature which lies ne- 
glected in the writings of many hundred Hebrew authors,—writings that, like an un- 
broken chain, connect the present with the remotest past, and in which the spirit of 
their antique traditions sustains a perpetual metempsychosis,—would open a com- 
munion between their minds and our own, which would place each party upon a far 
more advantageous ground for the discussion of the momentous interests on which 
we differ than has ever yet been occupied, and form a basis for a more convincing 
demonstration of Christianity than has heretofore attracted their serious attention. 
Nor are these treasures of Hebrew learning valuable to the theologian only; they 
would repay, with affluent rewards the researches of the historian, the poet, the mo- 
ralist, the lawyer, and the statesman. He who fairly enters within these ‘ gates,’ 
finds himself in a world of intellect where thought takes new forms of combination ; 
where the canons of practical life and religion are set forth in unusual and heart- 
stirring aspects; where devotion reaches a sublimity in prayer and praise too rarely 
attained among ourselves, and ethical wisdom, combining the venerable, the beau- 
tiful, the astute, and the true, inculcates its lessons with the sanction of an ancient, 
revered, and unquestioned authority, the quiet self-possessed gentleness of parental 
love, and often with the grace and ornament of poetic illustration.”’ 


Dr. Etheridge divides the Jewish literature into eleven orders, 
which are as follows :—Soferim, Tanaim, Amoraim, Targumists and 
Masorites, Seboraim and Geonim, Medieval Rabbanim, Kabalists, 
Peitanim, Hipreshim, Darshanim, and Jewish literati. These terms 
are expressive of various theological and literary schools, extending 
from the time of Ezra to the present, and including an immense 
amount of writing more or less valuable. We cannot doubt that the 
work will be eagerly read by a large class of students, and we feel under 
great obligations to the author both for the actual information con- 
veyed, and for the key to greater stores with which he furnishes us. 


His account of Maimonides will give an idea of his treatment of his 
subjects. 


‘“‘ Maimonides, or properly Moshe Ben Maimon, was born on the Passover Sab- 
bath of the year 1135, at Cordova. His father, who had been a scholar of Joseph 
Ha Levi, at Lucena, was himself a distinguished teacher, and a dain or judge in 
Cordova. Moses, in early youth, did not give much promise of the eminence he 
afterwards attained. But his father’s harsh and turbulent care for the development 
of his dormant faculties was at length relieved by the unfolding of those powers 
which made Maimuni the greatest Hebrew doctor of the age, and clothed his name 
with imperishable honour. He lived at a time when science and learning were in 
their highest bloom in Spain, and when the Jews possessed the unrestricted enjoy- 
ment of civil and religious liberty. With free access to all the fountains of know- 
ledge, and with such teachers as Averroes, Ebn Tophail, Ebn Saig, and the choicest 
men of his own nation, Maimuni became a paragon of learning. He was not only 
profoundly conversant with Hebrew, Arabic, and the kindred Aramaic dialects, but 
was familiar as well with the Greek and Turkish languages. In science he excelled 
in mathematics and astronomy (after the system of the time), in medicine and poli- 
tical economy ; while, as a theologian, his expanded and enlightened views of divine 
revelation made him a guide to his co-religionists, and enabled him to inaugurate a 
new era in the studies of the synagogue. His preceptor, Averroes, had broken free 
from the trammels of the Koran, and had become what we should call a philoso- 
phical deist. Maimonides, without imitating him in relation to the Bible and the 
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Talmud, nevertheless partook of his love for freedom of thought. The great pur- 
pose he contemplated in his theological writings, was to harmonize Talmudism with 
the written law, and to demonstrate that the latter was itself founded in immutable 
reason and the fitness of things. But in accomplishing the first of these purposes, 
Maimonides found himself under the necessity of rejecting many things in the Tal- 
mudic writings which the great mass of his rabbinical brethren held inviolably sacred. 
This involved him in extensive and painful controversies, and brought him in fact 
under the ban of the French synagogue. The College of Montpellier condemned 
his work to the flames. Many of the rabbins of Spain and Narbonne, on the con- 
trary, sided with Maimonides, and a furious war of words and anathemas was sus- 
tained between them for nearly half a century. But his works were destined to 
outlive the angry discussions they had at first provoked, and to insure their author 
the homage of the learned in all following times. The high esteem of the Jews for 
Maimuni has been expressed in their well-known saying, Mi Mosheh ad Mosheh lo 
goom ki Mosheh: ‘From Moses (the lawgiver) to Moses (Maimuni) no one hath 
arisen like Moses.” 

‘* Maimonides was fated to lead an unsettled life. The pressure of circumstances 
and the unfriendly spirit of his antagonists denied him the repose of an undisturbed 
home for any great length of time at one place. In 1159 we find him residing at 
Fez. In 1165 he was in Palestine, and subsequently in Egypt, where he obtained 
the post of physician to the Sultan Sala-ed-din. After a life of great labour and 
rs he died on the 13th of December, 1204, and was buried in the Holy 

nd.” 


The following will shew the suggestive character of much that the 
volume supplies :— 


‘*Some writers have thought they have perceived such an affinity between the 
doctrines and phraseology of Christianity and the Kabala as to warrant the notion 
that the latter had its origin in the former. Here it is needful to divest the subject 
of various accessories which have gathered around both systems with the lapse of 
time, and keep to the fundamental principia of each for the solution of the simple 
question: whereas the Old Testament revelation teaches so clearly the substantial 
distinction between God and the universe created by him, whence did the Jews, to 
whom that revelation was first given, derive their doctrine of the one pantheistic 
substance ? Most certainly not from Christianity. (1.) The dualism of the Chris- 
tian faith, which is precisely that of the Mosaic revelation,—that is to say, God, and 
a created universe,—and then the second dualism of matter and spirit as the com- 
ponents of the universe, can never be reconciled with the one substance of the 
pantheistic Kabala. (2.) Again, the theological trinitarianism of Christianity 
reveals a trinity of divine persons: the trinitarianism of the Kabala is only a trinal 
development of divine attributes, or, rather, a trinal classification of pneumatical 
and cosmogonic powers. The two systems are entirely distinct. 

“And if we fail to discover the fountain of the Kabala in the true doctrines of 
the Christian apostles, we shall be still unsuccessful if we seek it in those of the 
heterodox sects of the apostolic age. In the earliest notice we have of the Pales- 
tinian Gnosticism in the case of Simon the Magician in the eighth chapter of the 
Acts, we perceive an indication of some resemblance between it and the Kabala. 
Simon announced himself as ‘the greatness, or power,’ ha-geborah, or, as the Sa- 
maritan people understood him, ‘the great power of God.’ Hie est Virtus Dei, 
que vocatur Magna. In this respect they regarded him as the Logos or Memra, and 
therefore possessed of divine attributes. Hence St. Jerome records as genuine such 
affirmations of the Magus concerning himself as, ‘I am the Word of God, I am the 
true Beauty, I am the Comforter, I am the Almighty, I am all godlike and divine.’ 
Ego sum Sermo Dei, ego sum Speciosus, ego Paracletus, ego Omnipotens, ego omnia 
Dei. Who does not see in these very terms modes of thinking allied to the Kaba- 
listic ones? This likeness appears still more plainly when Simon, as the Logos, or 
visible ‘ Wisdom ’ of the Deity, exhibited his female companion as the Binah, ‘ Un- 
derstanding,’ the feminine principle in the three superior sefiroth.”’ 
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Die Bekentnisschriften der Altprotestantischen Kirche Deutschlands. 
Heransgegeben von Dr. Hemricu Herre (The Confessional Writ- 
ings of the Old Protestant Church of Germany. Edited by Dr. 
Henry Herre. Cassel: Fischer. London: Nutt, 1855. 8vo. 
pp. xlvii., 697. 

Tuis volume will be abundantly welcome to those whose thoughts have 

been, or may be, directed to the subject of the doctrinal history of 

Protestantism. It is a fine specimen of the excellent style in which 

works of this kind are produced in Germany ; being furnished with all 

the apparatus which a student wants in the study of such a work, or 
in using it for reference. It gives the original documents themselves 
with their German version, in the form and order in which they ap- 
peared, an account of the variations of the last form of the confession 
of Augsburg, as well as of the apology, from the first form, as also 
those in the Saxon confession. We have three indexes,—one of 

Scripture texts in the order in which they are referred to, without 

citation in the documents, another of texts in the order of the 

Bible, and a complete index of names and subjects. 

But these documents acquire great additional interest and value 
from the luminous account of their rise, which the editor has given in 
a copious introduction. He had published in 1854 a work entitled 
The Confessional Developement of the Old Protestant 'Church of Ger- 
many, the Old Protestant Union, and the Present Position and Task of 
Protestantism ; and the introduction to the work before us contains the 
results of his researches in reference to the origin of these documents. 
The account he has given is exceedingly instructive, free from all 
doubtful assumptions, and in harmony with the evidence which the 
documents themselves supply. As it is the confessional writings of 
Protestantism, properly so called, which the editor here exhibits, some 
important doctrinal writings which were of the same nature, and which 
are mentioned in the introduction, are of course not in this collection. 
The chief of these is the Loci Communes of Melancthon, out of which, 
in fact, the Augustane grew. The Loci appeared first in 1521, and 
continually reappeared in improved forms till 1526. It was universally 
accepted as embodying the views, which it really led, of the Re- 
formers. But neither this nor the Catechism of Luther in 1529, and 
which latter was only in local use, were publicly exhibited as confes- 
sions. The document which was publicly declared to contain, and 
which was always regarded as exhibiting the Protestant doctrine, was 
the Augustana, first presented to the Emperor and the Diet in 1530. 
This was drawn up by Melancthon, and accompanied by a commentary 
called the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, which was also pre- 
sented to the Emperor, and reckoned as belonging to the confession. 

But the Protestant doctrine was not regarded as fixed by this con- 
fession, and, as early as 1531, Melancthon published a new edition of 
it, in which, though there were no organic changes, considerable modi- 
fications were made, and which, in fact, he continued to make in suc- 
cessive editions, as his own views became more developed and defined. 
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In the meantime the Protestants of Upper Germany had, besides other 
doctrinal treatises, a confession of their own, called the Tetrapolitane : 
yet this closely coincided with the Augustane ; and, when political 
circumstances required, as in the Treaty of Smalcald, in 1531, that 
there should be one standard of union, it was the Augsburg Confession 
in its then present form which was exhibited as such; and the au- 
thority of this was again proclaimed at the Convention of Protestants 
at Smalcald, in 1537, when a small treatise by Melancthon was at- 
tached to it,—De Primata Pape et Jurisdictione Episcoporum,— 
expressing the protest then made against Papal assumptions. 

But in 1535 Melancthon entirely remodelled his Loc, in accordance 
with the progress of his own ideas, and with the developement which 
had taken place in the general Protestant doctrine ; and in 1540 he pub- 
lished a new edition of the Augustane, which embodied the new views 
which his last Loci exhibited. This was received with universal 
acceptance, regarded as a genuine developement (to speak with the 
Editor) of the original confession, and, as such, presented to the 
imperial delegate at Worms, in 1540. By this edition all other forms 
of the confession were superseded and became neglected. The other 
confessional writings, which are reckoned to belong to the Corpus 
Confessionum, are given in this volume. But in all these the Augus- 
tane is distinctly recognized as the common basis of their doctrinal 
expression; and thus that confession must be regarded as embodying 
the united views of German Protestants as long as they remained 
united. 

There are several interesting questions which the Editor’s state- 
ments in connection with these documents might suggest. It appears, 
in fact, that it was Melancthon, and not Luther, who led, and almost 
dictated the theology of those times; and that he, from the first 
appearance of his Loci to the last, had given up some assumptions of 
his early philosophy, which shaped his theology. But it appears that 
Calvin, or at least his school, adhered to the earlier views of Melanc- 
thon; while those German Protestants who came most in contact with 
our own Reformers had moulded their views in accordance with the 
last form of the Loci and the Augustane. A careful comparison of the 
documents before us in this volume, by the help which the Editor has 
given, might throw an interesting light on this subject. 





1. The Revised English Version of the Holy Scriptures, by the American 
Bible Union. Part II. Book of Job, chap. xiv.—xxix. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1856. 4to. pp. 48. . 

2. Critical Notes on the Authorized English Version of the New Testa- 
ment, being a companion to the author’s New Testament, translated 
from Griesbach’s tect. By Samuet Suarre. London: Hodgson. 
1856. 18mo. pp. 158. 

3. Notes on the proposed amendment of the Authorized Version of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Witiiam Sevwyn, Canon of Ely, Lady Mar- 
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garet’s Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton. 
1856. 8vo. pp. 44. 

4, A Vindication of the authorized Version of the English Bible, from 
charges brought against it by recent writers. Part. II., containing 
remarks I. on a Translation of “ the Epistle of Paul the Apostle,” 
with especial reference to the terms ’Exxdyoia, ’Exioxoros, Mpeopu- 
tepos, and Avaxovos, and II. on the American revision of 1 St. 
John I, By the Rev. 8. C. Manan, M.A., Vicar of Broad- 
windsor, Dorset. London: Bell and Daldy. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 100. 

5. Romish Versions of the Bible. Facts and Arguments for the consi- 
deration of Bible Societies. By the Rev. J. D. Hares, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. John’s Church, Richmond, Surry. London: 
Wertheim and Co. 1856. 8vo. pp. 38. 


Stvce the appearance of our last number, an amount of discussion has 
taken place on the state of the English Bible, and of the foreign trans- 
lations of Bible Societies, which we are quite unable to overtake. 
The limits of a whole number of our Journal would be too confined for 
the letters, debates, and various publications relating to these subjects, 
and all we can do is to direct our readers to some of the more im- 
portant points, and to the sources of more complete information. Mr. 
Heywood’s motion in the House of Commons came on in July; the 
Times has opened its columns to a vast number of letters on the ques- 
tion of Bible revision; the American Bible Union has been impugned 
in its own country, and made the object of formidable opposition and 
serious charges ; and many pamphlets and volumes on the controversy 
have issued from the press. For many particulars we yefer our readers 
to the Intelligence department of the present number, and, on some 
future occasion we hope to give some matured opinion on the many 
topics lately brought before us. But for the present we can only call 
general attention to the works, the titles of which are given above. 

We do not think the American Bible Union is likely to accomplish 
anything that will be permanent in this country. The sects and par- 
ties associated for its professed objects are too numerous and too anta- 
gonistic to warrant us to hope for much from their united labours. But 
we wish it success as far as its results are seen to be worthy of ap- 
proval ; and instead of any criticism of our own, will leave our readers 
further to judge of the execution of the version of Job, by giving ano- 
ther chapter, side by side with the authorized translation. We select 
the 28th chapter, as being in itself a complete work, distinguished by 
an unapproachable beauty and sublimity. 


KING JAMES’ VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


CHAP. XXVIII, CHAP. XXVIII. 


Surety there is a vein for the silver, For there is a vein for the silver, and 1 
and a place for gold where they find if. a place for the gold, which they refine. 

2 Iron is taken out of the earth, and _ Iron is taken out of the dust, and stone 2 
brass is molten out of the stone. is fused into copper. 
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3 He setteth an end to darkness, and 
searcheth out all perfection: the stones 
of darkness, and the shadow of death. 

4 The flood breaketh out from the 
inhabitants ; even the waters forgotten 
of the foot: they are dried up, they are 
gone away from men. 

5 As for the earth, out of it cometh 
bread: and under it is turned up as it 
were fire. 

6 The stones of it are the place of 
sapphires: and it hath dust of gold. 

7 There is a path which no fowl! 
knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye 
hath not seen: 

8 The lion’s whelps have not trodden 
it, nor the fierce lion passed by it. 

9 He putteth forth his hand upon the 
rock; he overturneth the mountains by 
the roots. 

10 He cutteth out rivers among the 
rocks ; and his eye seeth every precious 
thing. 

11 He bindeth the floods from over- 
flowing ; and the thing that is hid bring- 
eth he forth to light. 

12 But where shall wisdom be found ? 
and where is the place of understanding ? 

13 Man knoweth not the price there- 
of; neither is it found in the land of the 
living. 

14 The depth saith, It is not in me: 
and the sea saith, J¢ is not with me. 

15 It cannot be gotten for gold, nei- 
ther shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof. 

16 It cannot be valued with the gold 
of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the 
sapphire. 

17 The gold and the crystal cannot 
equal it: and the exchange of it shall 
not be for jewels of fine gold. 

18 No mention shall be made of coral, 
or of pearls: for the price of wisdom is 
above rubies. 

19 The topaz of Ethiopia shall not 
equal it, neither shall it be valued with 
pure gold. 

20 Whence then cometh wisdom ? and 
where is the place of understanding ? 

21 Seeing it is hid from the eyes of 
all living, and kept close from the fowls 
of the air. 

22 Destruction and death say, We 
have heard the fame thereof with our 
ears. 

23 God understandeth the way there- 
of, and he knoweth the place thereof. 

24 For he looketh to the ends of the 
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He puts an end to the darkness; and 3 
he searches out, to the very end, stones 
of thick darkness and of death-shade. 
He drives a shaft away from a man’s 4 
abode; forgotten of the foot, they 
swing suspended, far from men! The 
earth, out of it goes forth bread; and 5 
under it, is destroyed as with fire. A 
place of sapphires are its stones; and 6 
it has clods of gold. The path, no 
bird of prey has known it, nor the 7 
falcon’s eye glanced on it; nor proud 8 
beasts trodden it, nor roaring lion 
passed over it. 


Against the flinty rock he puts forth 9 
his hand; he overturns mountains, 
from the base. In the rocks he cleaves 10 
out rivers; and his eye sees every pre- 
cious thing. He binds up streams, 11 
that they drip not; and the hidden he 
brings out to light. But wisdom, 12 
whence shall it be found ? and where 
is the place of understanding? Man 13 
knows not its price; nor is it found 
in the land of the living. The deep 14 
saith: It is not in me; and the sea 
saith: It is not with me. 


Choice gold shall not be given in 15 
exchange for it; nor shall silver be 
weighed for its price. It cannot be 16 
weighed with gold of Ophir, with the 
precious onyx and sapphire. Gold 17 
and glass shall not be compared with 
it, nor vessels of fine gold be an ex- 
change for it. Corals and crystal 18 
shall not be named; and the posses- 
sion of wisdom is more than pearls. 
The topaz of Ethiopia shall not be 19 
compared with it; it shall not be 
weighed with pure gold. But wisdom, 20 
whence comes it? and where is the 
place of understanding? since it is 21 
hidden from the eyes of all living, and 
covered from the fowls of heaven. 
Destruction and death say: with our 22 
ears have we heard the fame of it. God 23 
understands the way to it, and he 
knows the place of it. 


For he, to the ends of the earth he 24 
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earth, and seeth under the whole hea- 
ven; 

25 To make the weight for the winds; 
and he weigheth the waters by measure. 

26 When he made a decree for the 
rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder ; 

27 Then did he see it, and declare it ; 
he prepared it, yea, and searched it out. 

28 And unto man he said, Behold, 
the fear of the Lorp, that is wisdom ; 
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looks ; and he sees under the whole 
heaven: to make the weight for the 25 
wind; and he meted out the waters 
by measure. When he made a de- 26 
cree for the rain, and a track for the 
thunder’s flash ; then he saw, and he 27 
declared it; he established it, yea, and 
searched it out. And to man he said: 28 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom ; and to depart from evil is 
understanding. 





and to depart from evil is understanding. 


Mr. Sharpe is a respectable scholar, but we feel he is too much 
bound by a system to treat his subject fairly. He inclines almost uni- 
formly to the Socinian interpretation of disputed passages, and, in other 
respects, we cannot recommend his work as a guide. It contains, 
however, many good suggestions, and may be profitably used by 
skilled hands. We will give two examples, taken almost at random, 
leaving our readers to decide how far Mr. Sharpe is correct in his 
criticism. In Luke i. 32, Authorized Version has, and he shall be 
called the Son of the Highest, isos byiorov. Mr. Sharpe renders, a Son 
of the Highest ; and then remarks :— 

The Authorized Version can only be defended on the ground that ‘the son’ 
means ‘who is a son,’ as in Matt. i. 1, where we write ‘ Jesus Christ, the son of 
David, the son of Abraham,’ inserting the definite article, which is not in the Greek, 
but which only means ‘ who was a son,’ etc. But here the English reader would be 
very unfairly treated if we insert the ‘ the,’ meaning ‘ who is a,’ and thus lead him to 
suppose that the words mean ‘the only son.’ Theologians should be on their guard 
against using words in one sense which their hearers will understand in another. 
In vi. 35, the Saviour says that all who do good without the hope of reward are sons 
of the Highest.” 


Again, in John x. 33, Authorized Version has, makest thyself God, 
mots ceavtov Ocov. Mr. Sharpe’s alteration and comment are as 
follows :— 

‘“ Makest thyself a god. Surrounded as the Jews were with idolaters, and 
thoroughly polytheistic as was the Greek language, we must not, unless the sense 


makes it necessary, insert the definite article before @eds, which is what we seem to 
do if in English we omit the indefinite article.” 


Professor Selwyn is known to Biblical scholars by his monograph 
on Isaiah ix.* In a recent life of Professor Scholefield, written by 
him, he has further discussed the subject of Biblical revision, and, in 
other ways has proved the great interest taken by him in the question. 
In the pamphlet before us, the Professor reprints his observations on 
the life of Scholefield, and adds the following subjects:—Notice of 
recent attempts at Revision of the English Bible ; Notice of Motion in 
Convocation; Review of English Translations ; Translation of 1611 ; 
Changes since 1611; Remarks on Objections to an Authorized Re- 





® Hore Hebraice. Critical Observations on the Prophecy of Messiah in Isaiah, 
chap. ix., and other passages of the Holy Scriptures. 1848. 
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vision. In a small compass, a great deal of highly important infor- 
mation is communicated, and we recommend our readers to procure the 
pamphlet, which is in a cheap form. We cannot, however, forbear 
making the following extracts, which display much plain good sense 
on a subject much mystified by many writers. They are taken from 
“Remarks on Objections to Revision.’ 


‘¢2. With respect to the second objection, that there is great danger of unsettling 
the public mind, by the appointment of a Commission to revise the English Bible, 
we may say at once, 7’is objection comes too late. As has been shewn above, the 
public mind is already at work upon the subject ; revisions in various forms are 
commenced and circulated: one can scarcely take up a journal of the day without 
finding an article or a letter on ‘ Biblical Revision.’ The public mind is already 
moved, whether the movement be for good or evil; and the only consideration open 
to us is this, What is the best way of restoring tranquillity. 


Motos prestat componere fluctus. 

‘That this movement is for good, I cannot for a moment doubt. It is the 
offspring of that spirit of improvement in all our institutions, which distinguishes the 
present century in comparison with the last. The same feeling which moved us to 
restore and make comely our cathedral and parish churches, now moves us to desire 
and promote the improvement of our Version of the Holy Scriptures. 

“ Let us consider calmly what are the results that may be reasonably expected 
from an Authorized Revision, that we may judge in some measure whether good or 
evil is likely to predominate. 

‘* First, we may boldly predict that an Authorized Revision will lead to the 
re-establishment of public confidence (if indeed it has been shaken) in the general 
fidelity and substantial goodness of our Version. All our best scholars are agreed in 
this, that the English Translation is one of the most faithful, both to the letter and 
to the spirit of the original, that the world has ever seen. If then the public mind 
has been at all unsettled ; if the desire for correction of particular passages has led to 
the feeling that a New Translation is required; there is no way by which this feeling 
can be so completely set at rest, as by the labours of a body of learned men com- 
missioned to revise the whole Version. Under their hands the pillars and arches, the 
walls and buttresses of the sacred fabric, will remain the same as at present, while 
the joints are pointed, and the blemishes removed. This result will be similar to 
that which followed the laborious examination of Hebrew manuscripts by Dr. Ken- 
nicott and his associates. A vague feeling had gone abroad, arising from the rumours 
of a multitude of various readings in those manuscripts, that the text was in a very 
uncertain state. The result of the collation proved that the greater part of the 
various readings were of small importance, making no difference in the sense, and 
that the general text of the Hebrew Scriptures was most securely established. 
Secondly, we may hope that several passages now left in a dubious state will be 
effectually cleared. It is not sufficiently remembered that the translators of 1611 
have, in many places, purposely left our minds unsettled, because their own minds 
were so. Where they did not feel that they had sufficient reason for adopting one 
rendering, to the exclusion of another, they have given both, one in the text, the 
other in the margin. It may reasonably be expected that the labours of Biblical 
critics, since 1611, will enable the revisers to arrive at a just decision in some of 
these doubtful cases. 

‘There is another more important class of double renderings, in text and 
margin, of which I will speak hereafter. 

‘“* Thirdly, we may say with full assurance, that many renderings, more or less 
erroneous, will be amended. 

‘‘These amendments will be of various shades of importance, and effected by 
various means. Sometimes a mere change of punctuation, or the change from 
affirmative to interrogative, will bring a passage into accordance with the original : 
sometimes (as in the case quoted in p. 8) a very little further change will restore a 
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gracious declaration, lost in the present English; sometimes a phrase, which in 1611 
was in accordance with the original, but is so no longer, except to the ears of a few 
scholars, will require to be altered: and in some cases, where the translators have 
missed the true sense, the correct rendering must be brought forth from the treasures 
of modern criticism.”’ 


Mr. Malan examines the work of Dr. Turnbull on the Epistles, and 
shews that his proposed emendations do not conduce much to the 
truthfulness or clearness of the Holy Scriptures. He produces a great 
deal of philological matter on the meaning of the Greek words given 
in his title-page; and the result is to shew that proposed improve- 
ments, however specious and apparently well grounded, are often a 
step backward. His examination of the work of the American Bible 
Union is no less satisfactory. His general remarks on the tendency 
to find fault with the English Version are discreet and to the point, 
and we need make no apology for quoting them. 


‘We may then fear, lest those who pretend to be dissatisfied with the present 
version of the ENGiisu Brsxr do not sufficiently consider all the consequences of a 
summary change in this respect. They little know, perhaps, what they want, and 
therefore, what they ask. A new translation of Demosthenes, or of Cicero’s works, 
would matter little, and everybody’s taste might safely be gratified on this point. 
But a New VERSION of the B1sLe—of the only book in the library of millions of 
poor, ignorant, but humble Christians in this country—would at once upset their 
instinctive adherence to their Church, and their love for their Bible, with which they 
never will part at any price. It would raise needless doubts in their minds. It 
would set them to inquire about matters which they readily believe, but which they 
could never understand, «It would shake their faith in what they justly hold most 
sacred,—the very letter of the Bible,—which they worship as of Gop, even though 
they do not quite enter into its meaning. Now these poor, ignorant, but humble 
Christians, who form by far the greater part of country parishes, deserve every con- 
sideration ; nay, their spiritual interest ought to be consulted first of all. For they 
are helpless in the hands of their betters, who can help themselves from sources of 
information inaccessible to their poorer, but not worse, neighbours. And as regards 
the better informed, the translation of ‘ Paul’s Epistles,’ discussed in this treatise, 
abundantly shews how far the breach between existing sects and parties in the Church 
of this country would be widened by a NEw verRsION of the Bible in English. 

‘* It is easy for some of the clergy to make an unseasonable display of learning 
in the pulpit, by telling their congregations that such or such a verse is not well 
rendered in their Bible. But, in so doing, they shew little wisdom. They need- 
lessly unsettle the mind of their hearers on a subject in which comparatively few of 
these can ever be fair judges ; and not one of them, perhaps, at the time the charge 
of unsoundness is brought from the pulpit, against the AurHoRIZED VERSION. 

‘* But we all know that assertion is no proof; and a clergyman in the pulpit has 
it all his own way. He makes what stat t he pl 3; and nine-tenths of his 
congregation believe him without further inquiry. Some few doubt, or at least think 
of, it: and fewer still determine to look into the matter if, or when, they can. They 
all leave the church, however, with an uncomfortable feeling of their long-cherished 
associations and firm faith in their Bible being shaken or unsettled, they know not 
wky; and they wish they had not heard it. Then, may be, one of the heaters, who 
happens to have just begun Hebrew and to know a little of Greek, thinks the 
preacher quite right; for he cannot think how such or such a word, which he has 
looked at once only, can possibly mean what is said in the ENGLISH Bratz. And 
thus a growing and ignorant discontent for the nest of books in the English language 
is fostered among the people by some who would, perhaps, be the least able to 
improve it by shewing a better way. 

‘* A far wiser course would appear to be, instead of condemning ex cathedrd and 
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without a defence the AurHoRizep Version, for the clergy to be satisfied with 
sound and simple sermons on the very words of their Bible; leaving all critical 
remarks upon it for some more appropriate occasion. Such a text as, ‘‘ Remove 
NOT THE ANCIENT LANDMARK WHICH THY FATHERS HAVE SET,’’—thus faithfully 
rendered in English, might possibly be appropriate, at the present time, in some 
Churches where a ‘ New Bible’ is preached. For it teaches sound and tried wisdom. 
At all events, all the necessary alterations in the text of the AUTHORIZED VERSION 
may be introduced into it, by men of wisdom and judgment, without nine-tenths of 
the nation being aware of it. Would it not therefore be far better to do so,—if it 
is to be done,—than first to unsettle the minds of many, who after all, must always 
remain passive spectators, or sufferers, in whatever is done? By far the greater 
portion of desirable emendations in the ENGLIsH BrBxe consists in expressions unfit 
for public, and unnecessary for private, use; which in no wise affect the sense of 
the text ; and which, therefore, may be altered, not only with impunity, but even 
with advantage. 

“« But these require neither excitement nor public petitions in order to be rec- 
tified. If under existing circumstances, a revision of the Bible were at all prac- 
ticable, the move should originate with the heads of the English Church. They 
might receive power and authority from Her Masesty’s GovERNMENT to act in 
this matter, by appointing a number of fit men, bound by stringent regulations to 
limit themselves to certain alterations only, in their revision of the AUTHORIZED 
Version. The vast importance of the subject calls for all the care and all the 
earnestness the Church, in a body, can bring to bear upon it; for the sake of the 
people to which the Enciisn Brae belongs. And in a subject of this kind, indif- 
ference is not moderation; neither is a want of interest in it, prudence. But wisdom 
suggests, and moderation tempers, the deed; while prudence guides it. 

‘* Let us hope, then, that Her Masrsty’s GOVERNMENT will not listen to some 
restless spirits, and authorize any change in the present version of the Bible, without 
mature thought and due deliberation. Although it is a work of peace, it is one of 
great moment. It is a work that involves grave consequences to the nation at large, 
either for weal or for woe. Upon the whole then, and seeing the dangers of a 
change in the matter of the ENeiisu Brave, the better and safer way is, undoubtedly, 
to rest satisfied with it, thankful for the faithful spirit and true letter of the Avu- 
THORIZED VERSION, such as it is; for as yet itis Best. Yea, even in this, the 
warning of the Wise King is goed : 

‘““My son, FEAR THOU THE LORD aAnp THE KING; AND -MEDDLE NOT WITH 
THEM THAT ARE GIVEN TO CHANGE.” 


The question of Roman Catholic Versions is one which admits of a 
great deal of incorrect reasoning, under an ostensible high regard for 
the integrity of Holy Seripture. Mr. Hales has brought forth a good 
deal of information, which will be useful ; but we cannot agree with 
his general reasonings. 


The Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. With Explanatory 
Notes by Lord Lyrrieron. London: Rivingtons. 1856. 8vo. 
pp. 482. 


We are happy in being able to say that we think this volume a 
valuable addition to popular biblical literature. Lord Lyttleton does 
not aim at criticizing the Greek text, and although it is plain that he 
is able to appear with credit in such a department, he makes no 
parade of learning. We have the results of much reading, and what 
is of more importance, of much deep thought on the sayings of Holy 
Writ. The design of the work is thus modestly stated by his Lord- 
ship :— 
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‘‘These Notes are intended for reading to households, and for the use of the 
middle and lower classes. They are meant to be explanations of difficulties: simply 
in the sense of pointing out, in full and popular language, the ordinary and received 
meaning of such words and passages as persons of those classes need to have explained. 
The principle on which to do this—what to set down and what to omit—has been 
founded on many years’ experience of Sunday school teaching. What has appeared to 
be proper matter for question and answer, as regards explanation, in an intelligent upper 
class in a good Sunday school, I have thought suitable for exposition in these 
Notes.” 


We think this moderate, yet important, design has been well 
executed, but will leave our readers to judge for themselves by a few 
quotations :— 


“Matthew v. 4. In this and in all the many passages of Scripture which speak of 
the blessedness of sorrow, it must not be understood that the mere fact of pain and 
grief brings with it a necessary blessing, or that sorrow is necessarily a mark of God’s 
favour. Grief and pain are no doubt often sent as a punishment, and if repined at, 
they have but a hardening effect upon the heart. And if sorrow alone were blessed, 
how could we be thankful for the countless pleasures and comforts which the Almighty 
showers upon us? It is only if rightly used, and accepted gratefully as being in some 
slight degree like to the sufferings of Christ, that sorrow is blessed. Both pleasure 
and pain are blessed, if used as they ought to be, to make us better, and to bring us 
nearer to God. But still it can hardly be doubted by those who read the Bible, that, 
as the general rule, greater blessings, and greater benefit to our souls, are to be derived 
from sorrow than from joy; inasmuch as we are so far more like unto Christ as he 
was on earth, and their proper effect ought to be to turn our thoughts more from this 
world to heaven. Sooner or later sorrow comes to all, though to few perhaps does it 
come in greater measure than happiness does. But if there were such a thing as a 
whole life without a single grief, it can hardly be thought that the man who should 
thus live could duly prepare himself for heaven. 

“ We must carefully observe what has been said above, that no blessing either here 
or hereafter will attend upon sorrow, unless we learn from that sorrow to be more 
humble, more patient, more self-denying, more gentle to others, more thoughtful of 
heaven. It is a dangerous mistake into which some, particularly among the poor, 
seem to fall, that they will of course obtain heaven after their death, as a recompense 
for their constant privations and toils here. It will indeed be so if they have so used 
these privations and toils as to fit themselves more and more for heaven; otherwise it 
will not be so any more than the pleasures and comforts of the rich will lead them to 
heaven, if they use them selfishly, instead of for the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind. 

‘“* Matthew xv. 5. What is here called a ‘ gift’ is called in St. Mark’s gospel, 
‘ Corban,’ which is a Hebrew word of the same meaning. It means a gift to God, or 
a thing consecrated or made holy to the service or to the house of God. It was of 
course allowable and right for a man to give up some of his property to the service of 
the temple, or, in any other manner, to the outward service of God; but the fault 
which our Lord here reproves was that by which some of the Jews used to profess 
that so much of their property had been given up by a vow to God, that they were 
unable to give up any of it to a good and necessary purpose, such as in this instance 
the support of their parents. This probably would often be a mere pretence ; but 
even if it were not, our Lord teaches them that such a duty as supporting their parents 
in case of need was a higher one, one of greater obligation, than that of giving up their 
wealth to the service or the ornament of the temple; and that the latter, if they had 
not enough for both, should give way to the former. This is according to what he 
says above, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice’ (see xii. 7) ; and we are to learn 
from it the same sort of lesson as the Jews, namely, that though it is right to dedi- 
cate some of our means to such outward services as, for instance, the adorning of 
churches, and it is right to deny ourselves for such a purpose, yet there are duties 
which we owe to others, such as the one here mentioned of supporting our parents, 
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which are of greater importance, and which require from us even the wealth which we 
had intended or set apart for the former purposes, in case doth the objects cannot be 
attained.” 


The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Enclopedia; being a 
condensed translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia. With 
additions from other sources, by the Rev. J. H. Bompercer, D.D., 
assisted by distinguished Theologians of various denominations. 
Parts 1 and 2. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1856. Royal 
8vo. pp. 128 each part. 


Tue work of Herzog is a truly magnificent one, both as regards its 
form and execution; but it is too extensive for us to entertain a hope 
that anvthing of the kind can be produced in this country. Dr. Bom- 
berger, an American, proposes to do what is the nearest approach to 
such an enterprize, to abridge Herzog’s work and adapt it to the 
habits of thought of English people. As far as we have been able to 
examine these two parts, they bear out the promise of the prospectus, 
and make us regard the design as eminently deserving of support. 
The information conveyed is full, and often of the most recondite kind. 
Many of the articles are rich specimens of the archeology of the 
Church, and if the Encyclopedia is completed in the way in which it 
is begun, it will be a valuable addition to our literature. We will 
first let the editor state what is to be looked for in the work, and then 
give an extract or two as specimens of its execution. 


“ The Encyclopedia of Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature is 
based upon ‘ Herzog’s Real Encyklopiidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche,” 
published in Germany. It will embrace all subjects belonging properly to the Lite- 
rature of the Protestant Catholic Religion and Church, and will furnish the most 
reliable results of recent study, research, and discoveries in the various departments of 
science in its relation to Christianity, including the several branches of 

“]. Brsticat Lirerature—Biblical Philology, Geography, History, Botany, 
Geology, Natural History, Antiquities, Criticism, and Hermeneutics. 

“2, Systematic LireraturE— Apologetic, Dogmatic, Moral Sciences, Pole- 
mical and Pastoral Theology, Homiletics, Liturgical Church Polity and Chureh Arts. 

“3. Hisroricat Literature—Church History and Antiquities, History, Theo- 
logy, History of Sects and Heresies, Patristic History; Biography, etc. 

“ Historica SyMBoLisM; or, a Representation of the Comparative Position 
and Relation of the various Evangelical Denominations, and their respective Doctrinal 
and other Characteristics. 

“ The work of Herzog numbers more than one hundred contributors, including the 
ripest scholars and most evangelical theolog of Germany, and the articles are the 
results of their best judgment and most careful research. It is being edited in this 
country by the Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., assisted by distinguished theologians 
of various denominations.” 





It is somewhat difficult to make satisfactory extracts from a pub- 
lication of this nature: but the two following are interesting in them- 
selves, and will give some idea of the whole publication :— 

“ Aben-Esra (Abraham ben R. Meir ben Esra, called by the scholastics Ebenare, 
or Evenare), of Toledo, one of the most learned Jews of the middle ages, lived in the 
first half of the twelfth century. The dates of his birth and death not being defi- 
nitely reported, it is simply conjectured upon incidental facts given, that he was born 
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an. 1093, and died in 1668, at the age of seventy-five years, probably in Rhodes. 
Although but little is known of the particular events of his life, he was held in high 
esteem among contemporaneous scholars. Wherever he went his reputation for learn- 
ing preceded him, and an honourable reception greeted him. By his later brethren 
he was called ‘ the wise,’ ‘the great and admirable philosopher.’ And few seem more 
fully to have merited such high regard, both as a man and a scholar. In biblical ex- 
position, grammar, theology, philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, he 
was deeply versed, and he contributed richly to their advancement. He also won 
some distinction as a poet. As a traveller, he visited several European countries, 
made a tour through Palestine, and, tarrying some time in Tiberias, availed himself of 
the opportunity afforded, of making himself better acquainted with the Masorite text 
of the Bible. The most important of his works for theologians, are his Commentaries 
on the Old Testament, found in the rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf, and 
also in several Latin translations. His mode of exegesis is concise and rational, follow- 
ing closely the true sense of the text. Sometimes his conciseness of expression makes 
his language obscure and perplexing; hence many of his commentaries have been 
published with explanatory notes. Among his works on language, his Hebrew 
Grammar is pre-eminent (first published in Venice, 1546, with Kimchi’s Grammar). 
(See Wolf, Biblioth. Hebr., tom. i., pp. 71—86; Reland, Analecta Rabbinica (Vite 
—o Rabbinorum), pp. 69—80; Ersch and Gruber, Encyclop. i., pp. 79 
—84. 

‘‘ ABRAHAMITES.—1) For the earlier sect of this name, see Paulicians. 2) A sect 
of Bohemian deists who sprang up in the jurisdiction of Pardubitz, after the edict of 
toleration published by emperor Joseph II., in 1782. They were mostly misguided 
peasants who were persuaded to reject the Trinity, Divinity of Christ, personality of 
the Holy Ghost, original sin, eternal punishment, the sacraments, and other established 
forms of public worship, together with most other Christian doctrines. They professed 
to hold the faith of Abraham before his circumcision, acknowledging but one God, and 
accepting of nothing from the Holy Scriptures but the Ten Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer. They would be neither Christians nor Jews. Having been subse- 
quently excluded from the privileges of the edict, they were transported to the border 
districts of the empire, and most of the men were drafted for the border battalions of 
the army, in Gallicia, Siebenbiirgen, and Slavonia. Their possessions, however, were 
not confiscated, but left for the benefit of their children and friends. In consequence 
of this change of policy some of them renounced their errors, and returned to the 
Roman Church. But the majority persevered in their peculiar tenets until death, 
without, however, perpetuating them. The sect, therefore, soon died out. (Geschichte 
d. bihm Deisten, Leipzig, 1785. Meusel’s vermischte Nachr. u. Bemerk., Erlangen, 
1816. See also Wetzer and Welte).” 





1. A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Edited by Joun Krrto, D.D., 
F.S.A. A new edition, carefully revised by the Rev. Henry 
Bureess, LL.D., Ph.D., M.R.S.L. In two volumes. Imperial 
8vo. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1856. 

2. The Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1856. Andover, U.S. 


In the last number of this Journal we briefly noticed the appearance 
of the new edition of the Biblical Cyclopedia, and our readers will 
bear us witness that we did not trumpet our own praises, or take any 
special credit to ourselves for the very laborious task we had brought 
to completion. We thought that the work itself was too well known 
to need any eulogy in our pages, and that it was sufficient merely to 
indicate that a revised edition had appeared. Since the short notice 
was written, circumstances have transpired which demand that we 
should enter upon a more lengthened consideration of the work, in 
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justice both to ourselves and to the publishers, under whose liberal 
auspices the work was first brought to a conclusion and is now im- 
proved. What the occasion is, which demands a few words in self- 
defence, will appear at once by the following extract from the July 
number of the Bibliotheca Sacra :— 

“ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. A new edition, etc. Something will be 
said, in a forthcoming number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, respecting the merits of this 
new edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia. In the meantime it may be stated that the old 
edition is better than the new. The present editor has most unwarrantably inter- 
fered with living writers, making them responsible for petty criticisms and opinions 
which they would at once repudiate. His incompetency for the task of revision is 


abundantly shewn by the mistakes of fact and reference which are left untouched. 
But the subject will be resumed.” 


The first thing which must strike the candid reader of this passage 
is, that it merely deals in insinuations instead of advancing proofs. 
If it were worth while to depreciate the work, it were worth a little 
labour to substantiate the charges. One page would have amply suf- 
ficed to point to two or three of these unwarrantable corrections, and 
half a dozen of the facts and references said to be left in their original 
error. In a quarterly publication this explicitness was the more neces- 
sary, on account of the length of time in which a vague charge would 
be in circulation ; and we are mistaken if the whole paragraph will 
not appear to our readers, as it did to ourselves, an ill-natured piece of 
criticism, attempting to accomplish by énwendo what was found diffi- 
cult to do openly and honestly. The whole air of the paragraph is 
cowardly, underhanded, and little-souled, reminding one of the viper 
gnawing at the file. ‘To say of a work, on the revision of which long 
months of exhausting labour had been spent, that the old edition was 
better than the new, and to promise to prove this at some indefinitely 
future period, is neither gentlemanly nor scholar-like. It looks like 
spite, and, like other spiteful things, defeats its own end, since few 
readers would attach much weight to a dictum so absurdly uttered and 
so utterly unsupported. 

The facts of the case are these. The first edition of the Cyclo- 
pedia was stereotyped, and the proprietors having carefully considered 
the best mode of bringing out a new one, resolved merely to make 
such alterations as would be consistent with the preservation of the 
plates in their integrity. In this opinion the new editor coincided, for 
the reasons stated in his preface :— 

“Tt is little more than ten years ago since the lamented editor, Dr. Kitto, put 
his name to the preface of the first edition, and the writers of the separate articles are 
still living ;—two circumstances which rendered the labour of revision comparatively 
light. In so short a period but little could have been added, of importance, to the 
materials of biblical science ; while the fact that the authors of the separate articles 
are men of reputation in the various departments of learning which they have illus- 
trated, made it manifestly improper to alter or rearrange their materials in any 
serious degree. It was felt, both by the proprietors of the work and by the present 
editor, that it was sufficiently excellent in its substance, and that all that was de- 
manded was some improvement and finish in its minor details.’’ 


In carrying out this plan, the work was read through twice, and 
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an immense number of little errata were corrected. In the Hebrew 
words employed alone, many hundreds of mistakes were set right; 
and in the quotations from Josephus the sections, as well as the chap- 
ters, were put in in a vast number of places. Additions were made 
to the works cited under the different articles, where any appeared to 
the editor to be worthy of being quoted as authorities, and had come 
under his own observation. Actual alterations were very few and far 
between, sometimes to correct an objectionable sentiment, or an idea 
bordering on scepticism ; at others to replace a better book for an in- 
ferior one, or a more modern authority for that which had become old. 
Nothing was however done which could be thought to depreciate the 
writers themselves; indeed a fastidiousness was felt by the editor on 
this point, which often stopped his pen when his judgment would have 
dictated an erasure. What was both done and left undone may be 
illustrated by the treatment bestowed on the Rev. Dr. Davidson, whose 
more recent works are in every case carefully indicated as authorities ; 
while many statements of that gentleman, found in the articles from his 
pen, which admit of correction and improvement, were allowed to pass 
unnoticed. In short, the editor is prepared to maintain the truth of 
the statement given in the preface, and which it will be well to quote 
here :— 


‘* Some thousands of corrections have been made, with great and long-continued 
labour ; many of a minute nature, not capable of being pointed out, and yet con- 
ferring a much higher value on the work itself; while others have a more marked 
and prominent character, aiming as they do at a more complete exhibition of the 
literature of the separate subjects. A great number of works, principally by English 
authors, have appeared during the last ten years, and these have been located in 
their proper positions , some expressions or opinions which appeared to the editor to 
border on an objectionable heterodoxy have been softened down or excluded; and 
the life of David has been entirely rewritten by the pen of Dr. Kitto. To render 
the whole more available to the general reader as well as to the scholar, an index of 
matters not to be found in the alphabetical arrangement has been compiled with great 
care, and will be found, it is not doubted, a most useful addition to the work.” 


To the unsupported charge of advancing “petty criticisms and 
opinions,” we are able distinctly to affirm that our own additions and 
alterations, as to the substance of the work, would not amount to more 
than a page or two in the whole two massive volumes; and we deny 
that there is any truth in the allegation, unless the writer intends to 
indorse the sceptical passages which have been altered or excluded. 
In reference to the allegation that “ mistakes of fact and reference are 
left untouched,” its absurdity is too great to need much comment. We 
never pretended to make the work perfect; certainly not to test every 
reference which it contains, amounting as they probably do to a quarter 
of a million. .It is evident that such a task would be almost as great 
as the first composition of the whole work, and that if the original 
writers have committed errors of this kind, they can only be rectified 
as they are discovered from time to time by different readers. But 
however that may be, such a revision as is thus referred to was never 
contemplated nor undertaken by us. Our readers may rely upon this, 
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that whatever value the original work possessed is greatly enhanced 
by what has been done to the present edition, and that the various 
articles are given in their integrity with a few trifling exceptions. 

Had the critique in the Bibliotheca Sacra been from the pen of an 
American, we should have thought it below the general good feeling 
and taste of our transatlantic brethren, but yet we might have supposed 
some circumstances had there operated, unknown to the editor of the 
magazine, to produce a false report. But our surprise is greatly in- 
ereased when we find that the author of the injurious notice is the Rev. 
8. Davidson, LL.D. ; to whose care the short reviews of English books 
have been committed. This arrangement is a most ridiculous one, and 
has proved injurious to the Bibliotheca Sacra. Englishmen who take 
in an American work of criticism wish to see what American scholars 
think of our literature, and to employ Dr. Davidson to criticize his 
brethren at home, is a bad arrangement. This would be the case if 
wisdom and kindness pervaded the judgments of Dr. Davidson; but 
no one can have read this department of the Bibliotheca Sacra during 
the last year or two, without feeling that the notices are jejune, incon- 
siderate, morose, and very often most unjust. These qualities are so 
plainly on the surface of all Dr. Davidson’s critiques in this quarter, 
that perhaps we should have taken no notice of his attack on ourselves, 
had not a general principle of literary justice been involved in it. 
What is far worse than bad temper and insolence, Dr. Davidson has 
proved himself a patron of works of a highly heterodox and sceptical 
kind, as will appear in the notice which follows the present one, below. 
His approval of so bad a work as Macnaught on Inspiration, is a sad 
index of the unsound state of his own mind on matters of vital mo- 
ment; and probably the unfair judgment pronounced on the Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature is accounted for by the fact that we felt 
it our duty to neutralize two or three neological sentiments. We are 
sorry to have to write in this way of Dr. Davidson, whose writings, 
though very faulty, have yet done good service to Biblical Literature. 
But we regret that his temper and indiscretion so often pain his friends, 
and that after having reviewed his writings in the most favourable 
manner, we should be so grossly attacked by his unguarded pen. 


The Doctrine of Inspiration ; being an inquiry concerning the infalli- 
bility, inspiration, and authority of Holy Writ. By the Rev. Jonn 
Macnaveut, M.A., Oxon, Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’s Church, 
Everton, Liverpool. London: Longmans. 1856. 12mo. pp. 
332. 

Mr. Macnauaur is a clergyman of the Church of England, whose 

attacks on orthodoxy, especially on inspiration, as always held by his 

own Church and by orthodox Christendom, have caused him to be ex- 

cluded from a clerical society at Liverpool. At first we felt disposed 

to defend him, because we were aware that some of his brethren had 

not themselves uttered very sensible opinions, nor shewn themselves to 
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be discreet defenders of the truth. On perusing this volume, however, 
we were filled with alarm and indignation; alarm that such opinions 
should be printed, so subversive of all objective revelation, and all 
Scriptural authority ; with indignation that a clergyman should so far 
oppose himself to the doctrines of his Church, while yet officiating at 
her altars. Already the Unitarians have hailed Mr. Macnaught as 
doctrinally one of themselves, while they wonder how he can honestly 
continue where he is. Our readers will also wonder, when we present 
them with the following extracts from the volumes, which is all we 
feel it necessary to do. And first, let us present Mr. Macnaught’s 
definition of inspiration :— 


‘‘Thus, after a careful examination of the Scriptures, and after noticing the 
usage of Christendom, we conclude that although there has for many centuries 
existed a false and superstitious opinion in favour of inspirational infallibility, yet 
still there is recognized and admitted among all believers, the ancient Scriptural, 
and only true idea of inspiration, according to which the term signifies that action 
of the Divine Spirit by which, apart from any idea of infallibility, all that is good in 
man, beast, or matter, is originated and sustained. [The italics are Mr. M.’s.] 
And, moreover, we conclude that, if the internal contents and the historical effects 
of Holy Writ are grander and better than those of any other book, then the Bible 
must be regarded as the best, and therefore the most richly inspired book in the 
world; and, yet further, we conclude that everything, which has any divinely 
bestowed excellence (i. e., any inspiration) in it, is to be respected on account of its 
excellence per se, and still more on account of that excellence being recognized as 
coming from God, so that, if the Bible be, as we believe and as we hope presently to 
shew, the best and the most richly inspired book; it will, as a consequence, be 
reasonably entitled to the devoutest reverence from all men who wish to be either 
wise or good.”’ 


Lest there should be any doubt of the meaning of this paragraph, 
the following will explain it :— 


‘* Milton and Shakspere, and Bacon, and Canticles and the Apocalypse, and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the eighth chapter of the Romans are, in our estimation, 
all inspired ; but which of them is the most valuable inspired document, or whether 
the Bible, as a whole, is not incomparably more precious than any other book, these 
are questions which must be decided by examining the observable character and 
tendency of each book, and the beneficial effect which history may shew each has 
produced.’’ 


What kind of external authority is given to the Bible by this 
author will be seen in the next passage :— 


‘To one who reads in this frame of mind, each saying of the Bible will be 
respected till it has been sifted; and even ‘the weak and beggarly’ parts (to use 
Paul’s expression) will be looked upon with filial fondness for thé sake of those 
richer thoughts, and teachings, and mercies with which they have been associated. 
Thus accounts of the Creation, histories of Samson or of Jael, and narratives of 
angelic songs and miraculous conceptions, must each be judged, and held fast if it is 
good, otherwise be thrown away as weak and untrue [as the Socinians have excluded 
the accounts of our Lord’s conception from the New Testament] ; but still the book 
will be the venerable book which alone is likely to teach what was the religion to 
which the Roman world was converted by Jesus, and Paul, and others of old; and, 
as our student reads and marks daily more and more, he will discover increasingly 
what we shall now endeavour to establish, namely, that the contents of the Bible are 
such as, notwithstanding Jewish prejudices and fables, and all other real or con- 
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ceivable drawbacks, still place the Bible at the head of all literature, sacred and 
profane.’”’ 


So much for principles. Now let us see their application. Mr. 
Macnaught affirms that the Bible teaches false morality, and that by 
the mouth of the holy Apostle St. Paul. In a chapter entitled, “ Are 
there no religious errors in Holy Writ?’ he directs attention to St. 
Paul’s statement in 1 Cor. xv. 19, 32, “ If in this life only,’’ ete; and 
“If after the manner of men,’’ ete; and thus comments on the texts : 


“Now, let it be gravely and piously asked, What do these passages state, and 
what do they teach? They state that, on the supposition of there being no com- 
pensation or reward in an after world, the persecuted life of a holy man—whose 
motto is, Overcome evil with good—is more unhappy than the existence of the most 
vicious or the most base, who escapes detection and flourishes in the sordid luxury 
of an unhallowed prosperity. They teach that, apart from the hope of reward and 
the dread of punishment, a life like that of Sardanapalus, or of Tiberius at Capree is 
preferable to that of Paul. On these principles, men who, like the Sadducees, had 
no firm grasp of a belief in the spirit world, should have set themselves to gratify 
their animal desires and propensities, and would only have been carrying out the 
maxim which became them as rational beings who were to end their existence after a 
while! .... Surely Paul knew better than this, his hypothetical teaching. He 
assuredly knew, and habitually taught, better than this exceptional and conditional 
teaching when he wrote to the Corinthians. .. . . Grant this [7. e., that the writings 
of the Apostles, etc., were fallible], and then, in these mournful utterances of the 
Apostle, you only find that he was well nigh overcome by evil, and for a moment 
was induced to write unadvisedly when he laboured under the vexatious questioning, 
and opposed the worldly-minded unbelief and want of spirituality, of those lucre- 
loving Corinthians.” 


Our readers will scarcely be able to beat these passages by any 
that can be culled from professed infidels. Yet the book is introduced 
to American readers by the imprimatur of Dr. S. Davidson, of the 
Manchester Independent College, the English editor of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. In the July number of that work, Mr. Macnaught’s book is 
thus spoken of. With this extract, combined with what we have said 
in the above notice of the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, we must 
leave Dr. Davidson and Mr. Macnaught to the consequences of their 
combined attack on what we reverence and love in the Bible. 


“ The Doctrine of Inspiration: being an Inquiry concerning the Infallibility, 
Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ. By the Rev. Joan Macnavueaut, M.A. 
We conjecture that this is the work of a young man. Internal evidence suggests the 
idea. There is ability in it. It is characterized by earnest, independent thought, 
and deserves the attention of every student of Scripture. With very much of what 
the author says we agree, but some things evince rashness and haste. He pronounces 
upon matters which he has not thoroughly studied. There is a want of caution in 
his statements at times. Hence the book is open to animadversion. The writer has 
done good service by disproving the infallibility of writings, but he has not well dis- 
criminated the Word of God and the human. Indeed he has largely confounded the 
two. Herein isa grave error. He is misty, and we think mistaken, about error in 
religious and moral truth. On a subject like that of inspiration, we looked for the 
philosophical calmness of conscious mental power, and of complete mastery of the 
theme. Probably the esteemed author published too soon. Had he kept the manu- 
script by him till his thoughts had acquired ripeness, it would have been far better. 
As it is, the work is a valuable contribution to the full treatment of a most difficult 
subject.’”’ 
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Old Truths and Modern Progress. By Rosert Siack, M.D., Edin- 
burgh. London: Longmans. 1856. 8vo. pp. 454. 


WE are always glad to find laymen of education engaged in the pro- 
duction of works of thoughtful piety. All religious matters have a 
mere professional side, and although that aspect of them may generally 
be presumed to be the correct one, it is not always so. A ealm survey 
of the field of theological enquiry from the point of view occupied by a 
layman, is often highly valuable in its bearings; free from class pre- 
judices, and suggestive of new matter to the divine and the Biblical 
scholar, On this account we have looked with some interest into the 
volume now before us by Dr. Slack. 

The title of the book does not convey the intention with which it 
is written. It might designate the work of a neologist, exalting the 
present over the past, and treating that Bible as a worn out book, old, 
and ready to vanish away. But we are happy to be able to inform our 
readers that the contrary of this is the case. “Old Truths,’ in Dr. 
Slack’s nomenclature, mean the valued and only authoritative truths 
of Holy Writ; and “ Modern Progress” is something not lauded up 
as an unmixed good, but is rather surveyed as something beneficial 
or otherwise according as it falls in with the revealed will of God. 
Glancing at the Divine dispensations in all time, the author extracts 
from them a philosophy of his own, and expounds it in the work before 
us. Much thought, great research, and fervent piety pervade the 
whole production. We cannot agree with much that he advances, both 
as to the present aspects of the visible church, and its ultimate 
destiny. But we can respect opinions different to our own when they 
so evidently aim at the welfare of men, by means of the Gospel of 
Christ. We. shall, by a pretty full quotation, enable our readers to 
judge of the style and spirit of Dr. Slack’s volume, which we com- 
mend to their notice. 


‘“* Sad though this picture be, it falls short of reality. Physical suffering entered 
the world by moral defection, spreading as the latter increased. There is a moral 
history of man of which his physical history is the counterpart ; neither precise nor 
exact, but which has issued from it. 

‘* Can man, then, of himself regain the state wherein he was prior to the fall ? 
not inaptly suggests itself when first feeling its full force. Will repentance secure it ? 
No—though he never sinned more he could not revoke the past, nor cancel his heavy 
debt, nor regain a lost purity. Immutable attributes are in question, and the posi- 
tive evil committed by me to-day, neither the good deeds of the morrow, nor those 
of a life, will suffice to erase. Let a man for three parts of his existence indulge 
vicious propensities, to the ruin of his health, the shame of his family, the loss of 
station, the entailment of poverty—the best thing he can do is to repent and amend ; 
but he cannot expect repentance or amendment to regain health, station, wealth, 
influence—these fairly put to flight are for ever lost. To expect otherwise were 
absurd. How can misery inflicted by previous misconduct be nullified, either in 
itself or in its consequences? Will a just verdict be repealed because a prisoner 
repents? A man commits murder, the next instant repents; of what avail is pre- 
sent sorrow as far as the irrevocableness of the act is concerned? the murderer does 
well, but is he not a murderer ? will his sorrow awaken the dead ? 

‘* Man is evil, and unless means, independent of him—the criminal—be found, a 
criminal will he ever be. God’s creatures we are, but he judges us by His own nature, 
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which is immutable. Before His bar we cannot free ourselves. How dare we look 
Him in the face? Where is the countenance so brazen? We do indeed want a 
friend. The more mighty the advocate, the better our hope. We want a friend 
who can bear the wrath ; who, come what may, will protect us. Depend upon our- 
selves, which we are so apt to do, and we shall be confounded eventually ; for though 
two-thirds of an existence be virtuous, how shall we meet Him who is immutable 
with a third of it evil? and how will one virtue meet the searching eye of immutable 
justice, that burns through eternity with the same stedfast blaze, brooking no appear- 
ance of sin? The unjust cannot meet the just, the unrighteous the holy. 

‘* Man is fallen; a change passed over him the moment he disobeyed God, it 
was disobedience for ever—from light he sank into darkness. The misery of the 
human race testifies to the absoluteness of the fact. Argue, reason as we may to 
prove the reverse, the present condition of the world mocks argument. There is a 
point where philosophy ends and revelation begins, or else philosophy must be aban- 
doned to conjecture ; but truth admits not of supposition, and reason can assign no 
cause why man should be constituted at enmity with what his perception and better 
reason must sigh after. He perceives the beauty of justice and truth, yet cannot 
fulfil the severity of those conditions that to be just and true requires. The history 
of the fall is briefly contained in those books Jews and Christians have regarded as 
sacred more than 3000 years. 

‘* Not merely, however, was that fall a work of destruction. Immutable pur- 
poses were fulfilled, and out of it will be evoked highest glory to God. He has not 
left the creatures of His hand without hope, but has placed them on a rock higher 
than they. The pilgrims of the desert had to look for restoration on a brazen ser- 
pent. It is ours to regard a crucified and risen Lord; with His glory man is iden- 
tified, and that glory shall finally be disclosed as all in all.” 





The Proper Names of the Old Testament Scriptures expounded and 
illustrated. By the Rev. Atrrep Jones, Theological Associate of 
King’s College, London; Chaplain of Aske’s Hospital, Hoxton. 
London: Bagster and Sons. 4to. pp. 382. 


Tue peculiar significancy of Hebrew proper names renders the right 
understanding of them, if not absolutely necessary, yet highly im- 
portant to every reader of the Scriptures, and the more so from the 
fact that in many cases our Authorized Version does not give the 
translation of names whose meaning has a peculiar reference to the 
context. We do not speak of this as a fault, for in most instances it 
is perhaps unavoidable. For example, in Gen. x. 25, it is said, ‘ the 
name of the one was Peleg ; for in his days was the earth divided.” 
Were it not for the marginal reading, the mere English reader might 
not see the meaning of the passage, yet we should not of course expect 
it to be translated, “‘the name of the one was Division.” But the 
frequent occurrence of these cases renders a work such as the one 
before us almost a necessary thing. To give an idea of the plan of 
the book, we will quote an extract from the author’s preface. He 
thus speaks of it :— 


“This work is a dictionary of the names occurring in the English alphabetical 
order. The mode of treatment in the elucidation of these names is as follows :— 
after the English name, the Hebrew name is given, with its pronunciation. The 
Septuagint rendering, and that of the Vulgate Latin, follow. The Hebrew name is 
then etymologically discussed, and its relations and derivation shewn. The three 
thousand six hundred names of which this Onomasticon consists, represent, through 
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the same name being borne by various persons or places, nearly sixteen thousand 
five hundred individuals or places; the whole of these have been carefully discrimi- 
nated (it is believed for the first time so completely), and an identification of each is 
given, together with all the passages in which each occurs.” 


Mr. Jones’s mode of treatment may be seen from the following 
remarks on the name Jegar-Sahadutha, which occurs in Gen. xxxi. 
47 :— 


“ JeGAR-SAHADUTHA, NINTTD W Y’ghdr sahadhuthé Bouvds rhs waptuplas, Acer- 
vus testimonii. ‘The heap of witness,’ a comp. of two Chald. or Syr. words. 

“The Syriac name which Laban gave to the heap of witness, or the mound of 
stones, which Jacob called Galeed. The Vulg. and LXX. paraphrase these names ; 
but in the Vulg, the following words occur, which are neither in the original nor any 
other version, and were probably a marginal gloss by St. Jerome, which has since 
crept into the text; ‘ uterque juxta proprietatem lingue suse,’—each according to the 
idiom of his own tongue. One is pure Chald. (or Syr.), and the other pure Heb. 
St. Jerome says on this place, ‘Rursum lingua Syra acervus 1p appellatur sn 
testimonium : Jacob igitur acervus testimonii, hoc est, 1y)1 Galaad, lingua appellavit 
Hebrea: Laban vero id ipsius, id est, acervus testimonii, Jegar-sahadutha, 4 gentis 
suse sermone vocavit, erat enim Syrus, et antiquam linguam parentum, provincie in 
qua habitabat sermone mutaverat.’ ” 


Mr. Jones appears to have bestowed great pains upon his work, 
and although, through want of opportunity of thoroughly examining 
it, we can give no opinion as to its accuracy in every particular, yet 
we think it entitled to our general approval and recommendation. 





1. Warburtonian Lectures, preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, in the 
Winters from 1849 to 1853. On the Christian Church’s Institution 
and Declension into Apostacy ; the Apostate Church's Heading by 
the Romish Antichrist ; and the Counter- Witness-Church’s Prophe- 
sying in Sackeloth, all as predicted in Scripture and as fulfilled. 
By the Rev. E. B. Exziorr, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mark’s, 
Brighton, Prebendary of Heytesbury, and sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Seeley and Co. 1856. 
8vo. pp. 582. 

2. Babylon the Great, neither Rome Pagan, nor Papal, but Jerusalem. 
By the Rev. P. 8. Desprez, B.D., author of The Apocalypse ful- 
filled in the consummation of the Mosaic economy and the coming of 
the Son of Man. London: Masters. 1856. 8vo. pp. 16. 


WE can neither afford the time or the space to consider these publica- 
tions at any length, or as we could wish to do. We are fairly wearied 
out with biblical controversy, and especially the Apocalyptic depart- 
ment of it: and yet, did circumstances allow us to do so, should be 
glad to give a full and fair reason for our conscientious dissent from 
those who take such decided and extreme views of the New Testament 
predictions. To no subject do we think the advice better applies, Jn 
medio tutissimus ibis, than to this, and yet on no subject do we meet 
with more out-of-the-way and extravagantly antagonistic views. 

The author of the Hore Apocalyptice is a man in every way to be 
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respected, and ought to be listened to with attention; and he has 
given us, in this volume, his mature thoughts on prophecy in its pre- 
sumed relation to the Church of Rome. He meets objections, fortifies 
his points, and advances new proofs ;—and yet we confess he leaves us 
still as confirmed unbelievers in his system as ever. How is this ? 
How is it that what a respectable body of men think as “ true as Holy 
Writ,” so many biblical students differ from toto calo? It is because 
their views are subjective, and rest on no process of induction, and 
admit of no logical proof. When we find, for instance, every age 
producing a new solution for the enigma of the number of the beast, 
we must believe that the time has not arrived for untying the knot; 
and when we find language strained beyond all philological or rational 
bounds to make it apply to Rome and the Pope, we feel that the authors 
of such schemes of interpretation cannot be relied upon, and prefer 
leaving the future to God to a submission to their guidance. 

We append Mr. Desprez’s pamphlet to Mr. Elliott’s work, not 
because we think the two alike in any essential characteristic, but 
because the former goes wildly astray from the centre of legitimate 
exegesis and historic tradition. In the last number of the Journal we 
inserted Mr. Desprez’s paper on the Neronic date of the Apocalypse, 
in order that all being advanced that well could be on his side of the 
question, the other might have its full share of thought and publicity. 
This close examination we hope will shortly be brought before our 
readers by a competent hand, which will, we hope, separate wild 
schemes of prophecy from the true catholic doctrine of our Lord’s 
second coming, and make firmer the middle path which has the sanc- 
tion of the universal Church, with some few exceptions. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By Cuar.es Hoper, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey. London: Nisbet. 1856. 12mo. pp. 294. 


Proressor Hopee has a solid reputation as a biblical expositor, which 
is maintained by the discreet and learned work before us. The London 
publishers would have done better service to the religious public if they 
had given the reprint entire, instead of denuding it of its prolegomena ; 
probably the most valuable part of the work. The absurdity of this 
is the more apparent, because the comment is not adapted to this 
truncated form of the volume. For instance, on p. 3 we read; ‘On 
the words ‘which are in Ephesus,’ see the Introduction,” which how- 
ever is not to be found. It is not just to an author thus to mar the 
completeness of his work. As it is, the volume will interest plain 
readers, to whom mere critical matter is not all important. 





Roberts’s Sketches in the Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, 
and Nubia. Complete in Six Volumes. 4to. London: Day and 
Son. 1856. 
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Tue publishers of this very beautiful work have completed it much 
within the time promised, and our readers may now for a few pounds 
possess what originally cost more than a hundred. The great fidelity 
of the minutest parts of the engravings affords all the advantages of 
the larger ones, while the present reduced size makes the work far more 
commodious for general use. As far as the graphic art can effect such 
an object, the Biblical student can, by these plates, visit the scenes of 
God’s ancient revelations, and make himself acquainted with the ex- 
ternal life of the East, in all the countries bordering on Palestine, or 
connected with its history. We cannot doubt that the work will have 
a large sale, and we tender our best thanks to all the parties engaged 
in its production. 





A Translation and Commentary of the Book of Psalms, for the use of 
the Ministry and Laity of the English Church. By the Rev. A. 
F. Tuorvcx, D.D., Ph.D. Translated from the German, with a 
careful comparison of the Psalm-text with the original tongues. 
By the Rev. J. Istoon Momperr. London: Nisbet. 1856. Im- 
perial 8vo. pp. 414. 


Tue translator very properly says that “the fine Christian spirit and 
unassuming intelligence which pervade the writings of Dr. Tholuck, 
have not only endeared him to theologians and intelligent Christians 
on the Continent, but secured for him a large number of admirers in 
this country.” But although this is the case, his pn ens 3 on the 
Psalms is almost the only one of his exegetical writings which has 
not been published in England. The work before us is therefore a 
valuable addition to our religious literature. The difficulty in the way 
of an English translation las hitherto arisen from the fact that Tholuck 
founded his comment on the version of Luther, so that a literal render- 
ing of it would have made it, in some respects, useless to English 
readers. The way in which this obstacle is removed is thus explained 
in the Translator’s Preface :— 


‘The only way I could see to meet this difficulty was this. Tholuck’s German 
work was intended to meet the wants of the German public ; the English translation 
is intended to meet the wants of the British public. Tholuck based his version on 
Luther’s, which is the popular version in Germany : in my translation I have taken 
the English Authorized Version, printed in parallels, as the base of operations. The 
principles on which I have sought to harmonize the German version with the English 
and Dr. Tholuck’s commentary have been the following :— 

‘*}st. Never to alter when the two versions corresponded in sense. 

‘¢ 2nd. Whenever the original Hebrew warranted a rendering different from that 
of the English Authorized Version, which had been adopted by Dr. Tholuck, and 
furnished a new idea, or one which the English version would not have suggested, to 
put it either in brackets in the text of the Psalms or in separate foot notes. 

‘* 3rd. Not to undertake any alteration without having, besides the versions of 
Luther, Tholuck, and other eminent German versionists, diligently consulted and 
carefully weighed the Hebrew original, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate versions.” 


The whole work is executed with great care and diligence, and 
reflects credit both on the translator and the publishers. 
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The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and foreign 
dependencies of the British Empire. By the Rev. S. M. Anprr- 
son, M.A., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, Preacher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Rector of Tormarton. Second Edition in Three 
Volumes. London: Rivingtons. 1856. 18mo. pp. 552, 602, 
674. 


In our last volume we reviewed the first edition of this very valuable 
publication, and are glad to introduce it again in this elegant, yet 
cheaper form. Numerous improvements have been made, and a very 
copious index added. As we before said, the work enters fully into 
the religious and political history of England, from the year 1496 to 
1776, and brings into relief many portraits and characters of illus- 
trious divines and literary men who flourished during that long period. 
We know of few books more generally interesting, both to young and 
old, and it deserves the success which has hitherto attended it, and 
which will, we cannot doubt, attend this new edition. 





The English Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, according 
to the Authorized Version. Newly divided into paragraphs ; with 
concise introductions to the several books ; and with maps and notes 
illustrative of the chronology, history, and geography of the Holy 
Scriptures ; containing also the most remarkable variations of the 
ancient versions, and the chief results of modern criticism. Part X. 
London: Blackader. 1856. Small 4to. 


By the indefatigable diligence of the editor this valuable edition of the 
Holy Scriptures is fast advancing to completion. But as we are 
aware of all the circumstances of its publication, we would earnestly 
commend it to the patronage of our readers, hoping that they will pro- 
eure the parts which have appeared, and thus encourage the pains and 
labours bestowed upon it. When so much attention is called to the 
improvement of our English Bible, we ought to expect for this a very 
large sale, since it embraces most of the new features which have been 
advocated by various writers. Paragraphs instead of verses ; judicious 
marginal references; notes embodying all the best criticisms; these 
are only a few of the advantages possessed by this very elegant pub- 
lication. 





A Plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms. Parts I. and II. 
Psalms i.—xxxiii. London: J. H. and J. Parker. 1856. 12mo, 


Tuts is a very useful publication, not attempting great things, but 
aspiring to instruct the larger class of readers. The plan of the work 
is best explained in the following words of the editor :— 


‘* Many persons, it is to be feared, read the Psalms without attaching any clear 
meaning, not merely to particular verses, but even to entire Psalms: and yet, as 
the Psalter forms a very large portion of the devotions of the church, it is surely 
needful that they who pray in its words should ‘ pray with the understanding also.’ 
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In order, then, that they who read the Psalms, both as part of the public service of 
Almighty God in his church, and also in their own private devotions at home, may 
gain from them that Christian edification they were intended to bestow, they will be 
explained in the ‘ Plain Commentary,’ chiefly in the way that the church universal 
has always explained them. Their moral and spiritual meaning will be dwelt upon, 
and their prophetic importance will be brought out. They will be considered as 
having a significance for all God’s people in all ages. At the same time, while the 
‘ Plain Commentary ’ will tread much in the footsteps of earlier and more spiritual 
interpreters, it will not overlook those lights which modern research and learning 
have thrown upon the critical meaning of the Psalms. It will afford every aid to the 
student of that portion of Holy Writ, that is consistent with conciseness.”’ 





An Exposition of the Parables and express similitudes of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Wherein also many things are doc- 
trinally handled and improved by way of application. By Ben- 
JAMIN Keacu. London: Collingridge. 1856. Large 8vo. pp. 914. 


Tuis work has always enjoyed popularity among those who love the 
racy quaint style of divines of the old school. As may be expected 
there are multitudes of fancied allusions, and not always a regard to 
any fixed principles of interpretation ; yet the volume, in every page, 
contains matter which cannot be read without improvement. As an 
illustration of the wit of the author, he says, in the parable of the rich 
husbandman, “the poor man’s belly in the rich man’s barn.” 





The Library of Biblical Literature. Vol. IV. London: Freeman. 
12mo. pp. 256. 


Tus volume of this very cheap and popular series contains the follow- 
ing papers:—The Essenes, or the Jewish Monastics of the Desert; 
The Spies, or the Land of Promise surveyed; Petra, or the Rock 
City and its Explorers; The Early Companions of the Saviour; The 
Maccabean Chieftains; The Conquest of Canaan by the Israelites ; 
Alexandria, in relation to the Jews and Christianity ; The Patriarch 
of Uz, or Job and his Times. 


Revision of the received English Version of the Bible. Two Letters to 
the editor of “ The Times” (sent to that paper, but not inserted). 
By Witu1aM Norton. London: Triibner. pp. 8. 


Tuis is an attempt to vindicate the labours of Bible revisers from the 
criticisms of Dr. Cumming. The object seems to be to defend the 
American Bible Union, but the matter is too cursorily treated to be 
satisfactory. 


Songs of Early Summer. By the Rev. Arcuer Gurney. London: 
Longmans. 1856. 18mo. pp. 324. 

Mr. Gurney has shewn in this volume great versatility in clothing 

thoughts, grave and gay, in a poetic dress. We can only here treat of 
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those pieces which have a sacred character, and think we cannot do 
better justice to the volume than by printing two, relating to Biblical 


subjects. 


‘““SONG OF THE YOUHTFUL MOSES. 


‘« Prive, rank, and fame, this world’s renown, 
With cadence rich, my soul they call, 
Before me shines a radiant crown, 
Earth’s glowing treasures tempt me all. 
And yonder lies the desert strand, 
Lies Midian’s hot and parched land ; 
Then long, long years of dreary woe 
Await me. Thitherward I go. 


‘No glance these eyes may cast behind 

Of sorrow or of mean regret : 

Be welcome, sterile desert-wind ! 

My soul to serve its God be set. 
One hope within me faint doth glow— 
That yet for me rests work below ; 
Thee, Israel, dear but fallen race, 

I burn to ransom from disgrace. 


‘* But all is darkness. This alone, 

My present duty’s path I ken ; 
No leaf by gaudy fortune blown 

To court the fickle smiles of men. 
So onward! Faint and fainter borne 
I list my people’s cries forlorn,— 
My God, whate’er thy will may be, 
Keep me to Israel true, and Thee!” 





“THE PROMISED LAND. 
‘* Lo, the Prophet, loved and hoary, 
On the height hath ta’en his stand : 
Thence he gazes on the glory 
Of the beauteous Promised Land. 
See, in rich and rare disorder, 
Treasures wait his kith and kin; 
He hath led them to the border, 
But he may not enter in. 


‘¢ Even thus, while roll the ages, 
From the heights of Hope, so bold, 
Gazes Man, while round him rages 
Mountain-wind with greetings cold. 
Still he marks before him lying 
Earth’s Millennium rich and bright ; 
But the years are past him flying, 
And upon him sinks the night. 


‘* Shall he some day truly enter ? 
Is a Golden Age in store ? 
Shall he reach the happy centre 
Of that Eden lost of yore ? 
Yea, a company immortal 
New-made earth and heaven may share ; 
But how many reach light’s portal ! 
And how few inhabit there !”” 
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Sketch of a Coptic Grammar, adapted for self-tuition. By W. Beit 
MacponaLp, of Rammerscales. Edinburgh: Lizars. London: 
Philip and Son. 1856. 8vo. pp. 56. 


Tuts is a very curious publication, apart from its intrinsic value. Mr. 
Bell Macdonald, whose labours in philology are truly extraordinary, 
having himself surmounted the difficulties of the Coptic language, was 
anxious to make the path easy to others; and finding it not easy to 
get such a work as the present printed with ordinary types, he has 
had it lithographed; so that the Grammar is a fac-simile of his own 
handwriting. His own experience having taught the author what are 
the stumbling-blocks in such studies, he has attempted their removal, 
and produced what will really help a learner. In a great part of the 
work the pronunciation of the words quoted is given in English cha- 
racters. His design cannot better be stated than in the writer’s own 
words :— 


‘« Existing Coptic grammars are scarce and dear, and hardly adapted for self- 
instruction; for these reasons, and having pursued almost exclusively the study of 
philology for a very long period, (a most unremunerative occupation in our isolated 
land, however agreeable to the student,) I have ventured to lithograph a slight con- 
tribution to that science, in the hope that such a work may advantage other students 
who follow the like pursuit; and if this little brochure be favourably received by 
scholars, I shall be happy to follow it up with other lithographic sketches of tongues 
not usually studied in this country. 

‘The Coptic is essentially a Christian language, being that of the believers in 
Egypt, and it comprehends the only written remains of the ancient spoken tongue of 
that region of monumental lore. Whether letters were introduced by the Greek 
colonists of Cyrene under Battus in the seventh century before the Christian era, or 
three hundred years later by the Ptolemaic successors of Alexander, may be a 
matter of doubt, as there are perhaps no Coptic writings of earlier date than the 
third century, yet the language is a link in the philological chain which discoverers 
of the present day are attempting to unravel. 

‘* Although assuming my own arrangement, I beg to acknowledge obligations to 
the Grammars of Rossellini and Uhlemann.”’ 





The Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XI., Gra—Hum. Edinburgh : 
A. and C. Black. 1856. 


Tuis standard work is steadily proceeding. The present volume is 
very rich in its articles; that on hieroglyphics alone, by Mr. R. 8. 
Poole, being worth the price of the whole book. It occupies nearly 
sixty pages, and is profusely illustrated with engravings. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Revision oF THE EnauisH Brste. Since the publication of our last number 
a great deal of matter has appeared on this subject, in the columns of The 
Times and in other quarters, a selection from which we now lay before our 
readers. 


Motion of Mr. Heywood in House of Commons, July 22. 


Mr. Heywoop rose to move an address to the Crown, praying that Her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to give such directions as to her might 
seem meet for the appointment of a Royal Commission, consisting of learned 
men well skilled in the original languages of the Holy Scriptures, and conversant 
with moderu biblical scholarship, to consider of such amendments of the 
authorized version of the Bible as had been already proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons who might be willing to offer them ; to point out 
errors of translation, and such words and phrases as had either changed their 
meaning or become obsolete in the lapse of time ; and to report the amendments 
which they might be prepared to recommend. The hon. member observed that 
it was a singular fact mentioned in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, that in 
this country the Bible was not much in use before the restoration of the 
monarchy in 1660. Previously to that period it remained in the possession of 
the learned, and a very considerable time elapsed before it passed into the hands 
of the at body of the people. After the Restoration it was reprinted, and 
obtained a general circulation. About the year 1769 there was at Oxford a 
certain Dr. Blaney, a man of learning, who took great pains to revise the 
current version, and what was not a little remarkable, was that his revised 
edition had been the standard authority ever since, so that from 1769, down to 
1856, the progressive discoveries of scholars, commentators, and critics, which 
were fend of such service in interpreting other books, had been disregarded by 
the University of Oxford in the case of the Bible. Mr. Parker, the bookseller 
of Oxford, who was one of the witnesses examined before the committee, had 
stated that that learned body had given peremptory orders that the edition of 
Dr. Blaney was the only edition to be followed, and it had been followed accord- 
ingly to the present day. He (Mr. Heywood) thought that such a pooner 
was a neglect of duty on the part of those high authorities, and he really di 
not believe that we possessed a translation in that accurate form which was 
quite attainable and beyond question desirable. This was a matter which came 
within the province of the Crown. In the reign of Henry VIII. it was taken 
up by several very eminent men, and Lord Cromwell, who was Secretary of 
State and the King’s Vicegerent in sacred matters, recommended to the King 
to give his sanction to a new translation of the Scriptures. A body of learne 
men was appointed for the purpose. They were assisted by Archbishop Cranmer 
and other eminent persons, and the version of the Bible published under their 
direction soon became popular throughout the country. Then came the reign 
of Queen Mary, during which there was a bitter persecution of Protestants, 
many of whom had to fly for refuge to Geneva and other places. At Geneva a 
fresh translation, or, to speak more correctly, a revision of the former translation, 
was undertaken and completed, and upon the revival of Protestantism, when 
Elizabeth came to the throne, that revised version was brought over to England. 
That edition had followed Beza, as also had all subsequent editions, and it was 
worthy of remark that when an erroneous translation was detected it generally 
turned out that Beza was in fault. (Hear.) Beza was a decided Calvinist, and 
did not scruple to turn a text so as to suit his own purposes. However, he was 
esteemed a great authority and his influence was paramount. At the beginning 
of the reign of James I., an application was made to the Crown to have the 
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Bible again revised, and a commission was appointed for that purpose, in which 
the Puritan element was unrepresented. A reference to the preface of any 
family Bible would shew that this body did not attempt to make a new transla- 
tion, but merely to revise the old one—their object being to carry as much 
public feeling as possible along with them in the execution of their task. A 
similar spirit ought to actuate any commissioners selected at the present day to 
revise the existing translation. Unnecessary changes, which could only give 
offence to many persons, ought to be strictly avoided; but there were various 
passages at present incorrectly rendered that demanded alteration. There were 
portions of the Scriptures which it was painful to many clergymen of the 
Church of England to have to read to their congregations in the precise words 
of the authorized version ; but, however faulty and repugnant to scholarship they 
might be, those clergymen had no alternative but to give them as they stood. 
This matter was felt to be so pressing among the learned, that Professor Selwyn, 
of Cambridge, had given notice of a motion for directing the attention of the 
clergy in convocation specially to it. Even so slight an alteration as that of the 
punctuation would render many passages clearer. A recent article in the 
Edinburgh Review also pointed out the advantages of a division of the chapters 
of the Bible into paragraphs instead of verses. As an illustration of the errors 
of the present translation he might mention the text of the celebrated sermon 
on Religion in Common Things, preached before the Queen by the Rev. Mr. 
Caird. The text chosen on that occasion was, “ Be not slothful in business,” 
and it was remarkable that the word “ business” did not appear in the original 
Greek. The correct word was “zeal;’ and the passage read, ‘‘ Be not back- 
ward in zeal.” So that there was really no connexion between the subject 
of this excellent discourse and the true interpretation of the text on which 
it was ostensibly based. Other examples of careless translation might easily 
be cited. In the Acts of the Apostles, for instance, the phrase, ‘‘ Those mat- 
ters which are written in the law and the prophets,” was put into the mouth 
of St. Paul in lieu of the exact words, which were “Those matters which 
are according to the law, and which are written in the prophets.” The 
correct reading shewed that St. Paul, who was a believer in tradition, held 
tradition in connexion with the law, but took the prophets literally. The 
ane in the first chapter of the first epistle of St. John, relating to the three 

eavenly witnesses, on which an important doctrinal point turned, was not in 
the original Greek, but had been interpolated by some interpreter. This text 
was, however, often used in argument by the clean: and sometimes also by 
the learned but disingenuous. On one occasion it was quoted by a theological 
disputant, when his opponent asked him, “ Did you not know the verse is not 
in the original Greek ?” His reply was rather singular; it was, “ I did know 
it, but I was not aware that you did.” (A laugh.) The people of the United 
States were so impressed with the importance of having the correct sense of the 
sacred writers made public that they had formed a society to revise the existing 
translation of the Bible. This body which was supplied with funds from volun- 
tary subscriptions, had gone through a considerable portion of the Old and New 
Testaments, the new version being printed by them on the same page with the 
old translation, to enable the reader to judge between the two. It might be 
asked, why not form a voluntary society to carry out the same object in this 
country, and thus avoid the necessity of applying to Parliament on the subject ? 
His answer was that the work could be most efficiently done under the supreme 
authority of the Crown, the labours of the commissioners appointed by whom, if 
impartial and competent for their task, as no doubt they would be, would com- 
mand the largest amount of public confidence. Opposition to such an undertaking 
might be apprehended from the Bible Society ; but that body would have timely 
notice of the intended change, and could easily dispose of all its copies in the 
old version before the new one was ready for publication. Eminent divines 
belonging to all the leading denominations of Christians, were convinced of the 
necessity of the alteration now proposed, and it was to be hoped that during the 
approaching recess, hon. members would consult with the so and ministers 
of their respective neighbourhoods on this important subject. ‘The more public 
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attention was called to the subject the more every reflecting mind must feel the 
urgency of the revision he suggested. He could not reasonably expect that 
immediate steps would be taken for giving effect to his views, but he believed 
that in no more fitting assembly than that of the representatives of the people, 
coming from all parts of the kingdom, could so grave and serious a question be 
launched for full and fair discussion. Trusting, therefore, that the object which 
he contemplated would gradually make its way in public favour, and be ultimately 
accomplished to the satisfaction of the country, he begged now to move the 
resolution of which he had given notice. 

Sir G. Pecnett seconded the motion. 

Sir G. Grey said, the hon. gentleman had intimated that he did not intend 
to take the sense of the House upon the motion, and he (Sir G. Grey) conceived 
that the House would do wrong to move in a matter of so much importance 
unless it was well supported by public opinion. (Hear.) For his own part, he 
believed that the object of the address was not at all in accordance with the 
existing state of sulle opinion (hear, hear), and that the appointment of such 
a commission as the hon. gentleman proposed would create general apprehension 
and alarm, and would have a tendency to unsettle the faith of a great body of 
the people, and to lessen their respect and reverence for the authorized version 
of the Scriptures. There were, no doubt, certain errors in the translation of 
that version ; it might contain some words, the meaning of which had altered 
since the date when the translation was made; some slight inaccuracies might 
be found in it; but, speaking of it as a whole, he believed he expressed the 
general opinion of the Christian community of this country when he said that, 
owing to the accuracy and fidelity of the translation, and to the pomp beauty, 
and simplicity of the language employed, it was justly entitled to the respect 
and reverence with which it had been regarded. (Hear.) His hon. friend had 
said that it was very hard upon clergymen that they should be obliged to read 
from the authorized version of the Scriptures, in the services of the Church, 
certain passages which they believed not to be literal translations of the original, 
and not fully to convey its meaning. He (Sir G. Grey) thought, however, that 
there were few passages the reading of which would oppress the consciences of 
clergymen, and they certainly had the less reason to complain because it was 
their duty not only to read but to explain the Scriptures. (Hear, hear.) If, 
therefore, they conceived that there were any errors in the translation, they 
were at liberty to point out what was the true meaning of the text. If the 
motion had been pressed he (Sir G. Grey) would have dealt with the subject 
more in detail, but as the hon. gentleman did not intend to take the sense of the 
House, he (Sir G. Grey) would only say that he thought it would be most 
inexpedient to entertain the question, or to do more than to allow the learned 
men, to whom the hon. member had referred, to continue the practice they had 
hitherto pursued of publishing critical notes upon the Old and New Testament. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then by leave withdrawn. 


Correspondence of ‘‘ The Times.”—This was commenced by two letters from 
Dr. Cumming, deprecating any alteration—productions which have not increased 
the public estimation of the writer’s prudence or scholarship. In reply to them, 
or occasioned by them, many other letters have appeared in the same journal, 
from which we copy the following :— 

Sir,—You have published two letters from Dr. Cumming, in which he states 
the objections he entertains to a ‘‘ new translation of the Bible.” He speaks as 
if the music and — of our present translation would be destroyed by such 
a reconstruction as he contemplates; it is evident, therefore, that he means an 
entire recasting of the whole work. It is to be hoped and presumed that no 
sincere member of the Church of England, or lover of the English tongue would 
desire such a new translation. 

But the admitted and undeniable errors of our authorized version may be 
corrected without any unnecessary and sacrilegious disturbance of the incom- 
parable beauty of its general style and language. And such a revision seems 
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to be demanded by weighty and unanswerable reasons. Dr. Cumming’s first 
letter consists of a panegyric on our present translation, and on the Divines 
who published it in 1611; and very few people, I suppose, could object to this 

negyric. His second letter contains specimens of false translation in the 

ouai and certain Baptist and Unitarian versions; and none but a Roman 
Catholic, or Baptist, or Unitarian would object to his criticism. But Dr. 
Cumming draws the illogical conclusion that, because other translations are 
certainly incorrect—nay, contain the most scandalous and disgraceful errors, 
inasmuch as God’s inspired word has been falsified to serve party purposes, 
therefore the Church of England is not to give the world the blessing of as 
perfect a translation of the Bible as she can. At no time were the Clergy in 
general more remarkable for critical ability and sound philological knowledge ; 
and therefore there never was a time when a revision of the authorized transla- 
tion of the Bible could have been undertaken with so much safety and advantage 
as the present, and such a revision is undoubtedly demanded by the advanced 
intelligence and learning of the laity. 

I am aware of the objection usually taken :—“ If you have a revision of the 
Bible, the Socinian, or the Baptist, or the Roman Catholic, will gain by it; 
better leave well alone.” 

In answer, I say if the Baptist or any one else will gain an advantage by 
the publication of the truth, he is entitled to it, and ought to have it. Promo- 
tion of the truth can and must be the only object contemplated by a revision of 
the translation of the Bible. The Church of England is founded on the truth, 
by the truth she must stand; and no admission could be made more adverse to 
her gehuine spirit, or more perilous to her existence than the admission that 
she was_afraid of the truth. But to say that the Church of England is unwilling 
to revise her version of the Bible because she fears the consequences is libellously 
to accuse her of fearing the truth. 

If the errors contained in our authorized version were much fewer and less 
important than they really are, yet, surely, a proper reverence for God’s revealed 
word ought imperatively to require and enforce their removal. Nothing less 
than an extreme case of difficulty or necessity can justify a Protestant Church 
in allowing a single avowed and notorious error to be propagated in the name of 
Divine Truth. But the errors of our translation are numerous and important. 
I speak more especially of the translation of the New Testament. No one who 
has not critically and accurately compared the translation with the original— 
nay, who has not taken the trouble to mark down the cases of erroneous trans- 
lation—can have any idea of their number. These errors are often of vital 
importance,—e. g., several texts in the Epistles of St. Paul speak of the divinity 
of our Saviour in the most positive terms, yet the force and meaning of them 
is entirely lost in our mis-translation. And when Dr. Cumming justly urges 
against Unitarians and others that their translations favour their respective 
tenets, is he not aware that they retaliate and charge our version, in several 
passages, with a leaning to Calvinism? It is not at all surprising that there 
are errors in our translation of the New Testament. It would be much more 
surprising if there were none, for our version is mainly a translation of the Latin 
Vulgate, which is itself a very imperfect translation of the original Greek. The 
want of a definite article in the Latin language has of itself been the cause of a 
large and important class of mis-translations in the authorized version. And 
does Dr. Cumming wish to see an instance of the mischief produced by the false 
translation of a single word? Let me refer him to 1 Cor. xi. 29, where the 
word rxpiva is translated ‘‘ damnation.” But the Greek word could hardly have 
been so translated ; our translators must have had the Latin word damnationem 
before them. The false translation of this single word has done more to hinder 
the laity from partaking of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper than all other 
causes put together. 

Two centuries and a half ago, when our translation was published, no 
collation of the manuscripts of the New Testament had taken place. The textus 
— was not and could not be a sound and correct text. ‘The materials had 
not been collected for making one. Since that time the labours of Mill, Bentley, 
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Wetstein, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and others, in the 
examination and comparison of immense multitudes of manuscripts, have rectified 
the text to such a degree that upon this ground alone a revision of our present 
translation has become not only advisable but necessary. I am aware of the 
objection :—Supposing a revision of the present translation to be published by 
authority of the Church, what is to become of the immense number of copies 
of the present translation now extant? My answer is, if the revised translation 
should be a manifest and undeniable improvement on the old, it will naturally 
and progressively displace the old one now in use, just as the translation of 1611 
displaced all that had preceded it; for there were of course translations in 
existence—a fact which should be borne in mind by those who seem to think 
that the present translation ought never and on no account to be improved. I 
know it is said the clergy are aware of the errors which exist in the present 
version, and they can and do occasionally point them out in the pulpit. But 
when an error is so pointed out, the one of two things occurs—every unlearned 
member of the congregation, who thinks seriously, will either continue to 
believe his Bible right, and will therefore conceive some degree of dishonour 
for his minister’s judgment; or he will believe his minister, and, as a natural 
consequence, will feel disposed to doubt the accuracy of his Bible in general ; 
and this is one of the worst evils produced by errors in our translation. <A 
general insecurity and suspicion, and in many cases an indifference, is begotten 
in the minds of those who are intelligent, acute, and inquisitive, but who have 
not a knowledge of the original Greek, by which they might satisfy their own 
judgment. 

. Wenswitie the gainsayer and infidel derive an immense advantage from the 
present state of things, for when a passage is quoted by an unlearned but 
earnest opponent against any one of their tenets they may say and do say, 
“The meaning of that passage is not what you suppose, nor is it to be wondered 
at that you should have mistaken its purport. You are aware that many 
passages in your Bible are falsely rendered, and this is one of them,” though it 
may be the fact that the unlearned believer in reality understands the passage 
correctly. 

There is yet another reason for having the present translation of the Bible 
revised, which Dr. Cumming, of all men, ought to be willing to allow. The 
Roman Catholics are now making unprecedented efforts to restore their Church 
in England; and how great is their advantage in being able to say, ‘“ You 
Protestants take the Bible for your rule of faith ; but how can that be a correct 
rule, or how can you be guided by a rule which, according to your own 
admission, contains numerous and important errors?” And I don’t think Dr. 
Cumming will find it very easy to answer this question satisfactorily. 

If we authorize exclusively the use of a translation which we know contains 
errors, what is this but keeping the key of knowledge to ourselves? Is this 
not doing the very thing with which we charge the Papal Church—keeping the 
laity in the dark ? 

That there are difficulties in the way of a revision of the authorized version 
is undeniable; but they are not insurmountable—and none but such as are 
really insurmountable ought to hinder the Church of England from giving to 
all men who speak the English tongue the very best translation of the Wor of 
God which the learning and piety of her clergy could produce. There «ay be 
hazard in undertaking the work of revision, but there is infieiely greater 
hazard in refusing it. Let the work be done in a right spirit, out of the pure 
and simple love of the truth, and no one need doubt the issue. 

Lam, Sir, &c., 
August 19. W. G. Cooxesey. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Dr. Cumming, should confine his exhibitions of 
himself in the character of a biblical critic to Exeter Hall, or assuredly his 
name will not have become one of those ‘“ dear to every scholar,” when the 
time arrives for Mr. Macaulay’s New Zealander to take his stand on the ruins of 
London Bridge. 

VOL, IV.—NO. VII. Q 
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I have no desire to defend the Roman Catholic versions of the Old and New 
Testament, still less their notes; but I should not have believed the veriest 
tyro in theology ignorant that they are professedly made, not from the original 
text, but from the Latin vulgate. Indeed, a justification of this proceeding is 
attempted in the Preface to the Rheims version. What can the Doctor then 
mean by imputing a doctrinal bias to the Romish translator because the same 
Greek word is not rendered by the same phrase in the 2nd and the 5th chapters 
of the Acts? I say nothing of his principle of translating the same word uni- 
formly in every place, except that our translators certainly never dreamt of any 
such rule. For instance, they render the same word by “ wind” and by “spirit” 
in the very same verse (John iii. 8), although it happens that they are opposed 
to the interpretation of the early fathers in so doing, 

But the Doctor’s exulting comparison of the Romish and protestant versions 
in another passage (Hebrews xi. 21) gives an equally astonishing proof of his 
indifference to facts notorious to most scholars, at any rate since the time of 
Walton. The allusion of the sacred writer is, of course, to Genesis xlvii. 31, 
where it is related that Jacob, on receiving his son’s promise to carry his bones 
out of Egypt, ‘ bowed himself upon the bed’s head.” The aged patriarch, like 
David under similar circumstances (1 Kings i. 47), gave God thanks in prayer 
for the fulfilment—for so his faith made it seem to him—of his deepest desire. 
Now, the same Hebrew word, written without the vowel points, as was formerly 
customary, means either “a bed” or ‘‘a stick,” according as, by supplying 
them, it becomes himmata or hammita. The composers of the early Greek trans- 
lation called the Septuagint, erroneously took it for the latter, and accordingly 
rendered the original by xpocexdynoev ém) 7d kxpov THs pdBdou avtod. The Septua- 
gint version, as is well known, almost entirely superseded the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, until nearly the middle of the fourth century of the Christian 
era. Accordingly, the quotation from it, carrying the error with it, was intro- 
duced into the Epistle to the Hebrews, and likewise—until Jerome’s time— 
into the early Latin versions both of the Epistle and the Pentateuch. Jerome 
corrected it, as Aquila and Symmachus had done before him; but the same mo- 
tives which operate upon Dr. Cumming now, operated upon St. Augustine and 
others then; the old blunder was handed down, enshrined in the generally 
received text, and a pretty good harvest of controversy it has borne,—Romanist 
ingenuity endeavouring to draw the verse into a defence of image worship, and 
Protestant boldness averting the inference by daring translation. The Rheims 
Testament has “adored the top of his rod,” the Bishop’s Bible (Cranmer’s) 
“ worshipped towards the top of his sceptre,” and King James’s translators, 
‘“‘ worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff.’ Such persons as are curious 
about the polemical bearing of these versions, may have their curiosity gratified 
by turning to the quaint volume of Fulke, who was Master of Pembroke College 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth; and they will see how much trouble has been 
occasioned by a single error of a translator 2000 years ago. 

When Dr. Cumming steps forward so hardily to criticize the qualifications of 
English scholars at the present time, as compared with those of three centuries 
ago, he ought to show that he has some pretension to judge them. That he 

‘sows very little of past translations will appear even to the general reader who 
takes the trouble to read the above remarks. 
Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
August 18. An IncuMBENT OF THE Province oF CANTERBURY. 


Sir,—Notwithstanding Dr. Cumming’s imputation of ill nature to those who 
have the hardihood to criticize his displays of biblical scholarship, I must beg 
leave to add an observation or two upon his letter in your journal of to-day. He 
has there suggested a new argument against a revision of the ordinary version 
of Holy Scripture. There is no one text of the original Greek—Dr. Cumming 
confines his proposition to the New Testament, but he might have extended it 
to the Old, and to every other ancient author whatever—which commands the 
universal adherence of scholars. 

Will the Doctor will be so good as to inform the learned, as well as the 
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unlearned, world, what text King James’s translators followed? If he will 
point out any printed text whatever, either of the Old or New Testament, or 
any single manuscript, ancient or modern, of which their version is a consistent 
representative, I promise him that I for one will not give him future cause for 
complaint by criticizing his lucubratiuns. 1 make this challenge, be it said, 
without in the least degree imputing blame to the eminent men in question ; but, 
if they had no standard original, why should the want of it now paralyze the 
efforts of men of learning to improve their performance? There is no inclina- 
tion, that I am aware of, in any quarter to depreciate that work or its authors. 
The simple fact is, that since it was executed a vast number of manuscripts— 
some extremely ancient—have been discovered and examined; and thus the 
means afforded of setting forth a much more correct text, and consequently a 
much more correct translation, than was then possible. Under such circum- 
stances is it, oris it not, a worthy er to enable the common pm to par- 
ticipate in the fruits of a century and a half of learned labour? I should have 
thought that in a Protestant country there would have been no hesitation about 
the answer; but unhappily we have fallen upon times when it pays much better 
to inflame Protestant prejudices than to act out Protestant principles. From 
the time of Waterland, the flower of the English Church—Waterland himself, 
Secker, Lowth, Newcome, and many others, have been of the party which Dr. 
Cumming and his obscurants are so concerned to put down. Yet, when Water- 
land wrote, the Polyglott of Walton, and perhaps the edition of the New Testa- 
ment by Mill, were the only great works that had appeared to furnish materials 
for the task of revision. Since then the labours of Kennicott on the Old Testa- 
ment, and of Griesbach, Matthzi, Lachmann, and others on the New—to say 
nothing of the assistance furnished by ancient versions which have in the 
meantime been brought to light, and the illustration afforded by Eastern tra- 
vellers and archeologists—have supplied scholars with an apparatus of which 
Waterland never dreamt. That the knowledge both of Hebrew and Greek is 
far more accurate at the present —— it was in the time of King James no 
one who has more than a schoolboy’s knowledge of either will deny. Why, 
then, should the proposition of a revision be so obstinately resisted? Simply 
to avoid exciting the prejudices of the ignorant. I reply, in the words of one 
of the great men I have already alluded to :—“ It is true that nothing of this 
kind can be executed without temporary offence to the prejudiced and the ig- 
norant. But the opinion of these will soon be outweighed by the judgment of 
the reasonable and well-informed. The publication of Erasmus’ Greek Testa- 
ment in England, the early translations of the Bible into our native tongue,— 
nay, the Reformation, and even Christianity itself, gave rude shocks to popular 
prepossession, over which truth and right, conducted by Providence, must al- 
ways gain a final triumph. The real question before us amounts to this, 
—whether we shall supply Christian readers and Christian congregations with 
new and ample means of instruction and pleasure, by enabling them to under- 
stand their Bible better ?” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An IxcumBentT OF THE Province oF CANTERBURY. 


“A Curate” having deprecated any alteration, and called the Bible “ his 
tool,” the writer of the above thus replies :— 


Sir,—The expediency of a revision of the — Bible is a question which 
may be viewed from many points; and it is highly desirable that each of these 
should be fairly considered. One of the most important is suggested by your 
correspondent who signs himself ‘“ An East-end Curate.” The English Bible 
is, he says, the tool with which he works; and he exhibits a natural repugnance 
to any change which would be likely to render the instrument less efficient. 

I altogether sympathize with this gentleman, and as far as I should advocate 


a revision it wal be mainly directed to the single ohject of making the work- 
ing clergyman’s “tool” a more effective one. Let us now see a few of the steps 
by which this result might be effected, without calling into action too much of 
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that biblical criticism which, strangely enough, seems to excite so much alarm 
in the breasts of divines belonging to the once learned Church of England. 

1. One very obvious reform would result from the simple change of obsolete 
idioms to the phraseology of the present day. For instance, King James’s 
translators not the English ronouns his, her, and its indifferently, but at the 

resent time their confusion is always ungraceful. A gate opening “on his 
hinges” grates upon every ear. St. Paul’s beautiful description of ens | is 
sadly defaced by the union of the phrases “doth not behave itself unseemly,” 
and “ seeketh not her own;” and in one passage (Ezekiel xvii. 7—9), your cor- 
respondent will find “ his tool” very difficult indeed to work with, unless he has 
some friend to inform him that he may substitute its for her in the whole pas- 
sage. So, again, with the use of the preposition of. To be “ eaten of worms” 
may be understood pretty well, but “to make to ourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness” is an expression which has puzzled hundreds and 
thousands. 

2. It is surely desirable that where precisely identical phrases occur in the 
original the identity should be preserved in the translation. Now, every student 
of the original text is aware that one of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
first three gospels is their peculiar verbal parallelism. Under the hands of the 
translators all traces of this have vanished for the English reader. Surely this 
defect might be remedied without mischief. Why should the same words of 
our Lord be rendered in one case “ He that is not against us is on our part,” and 
in another, “‘He that is not against us is for us?” Why should the same 
phrases be translated here “the spirit indeed is willing,” and there “ the spirit 
truly is ready?” 1 say nothing of variations in the rendering of single words, 
as, for instance, in John ii. 8, 9, where the “ governor of the feast” is the same 
as the “ruler of the feast; John xv. 26,27, where the same word is rendered 
“to testify,” and to “bear witness;” Luke xxiv. 29, where the same word is 
translated ‘to abide,” and ‘to tarry;” and Matthew xxv. 46, where &dnos is 
translated both by ‘“ everlasting” and “eternal,” except that where they are 
obviously unnecessary the translation becomes less faithful by their use. 

3. Another class of inaccuracies is more important in the case of the unedu- 
cated man, who desires not only to read, but to mark and compare the different 
parts of his English Bible. The same proper name is continually rendered 
differently. Kennicott has enumerated no less than thirty-one instances of this 
in the Pentateuch alone. How can we consider the “‘ East-end Curate’s ” “ tool” 
to do its work properly, when Gaza appears as Azza, Rachel as Rahel, Haran as 
Charran, and the like? 

4. Some passages of the translation have their meaning obscured by inatten- 
tion to the exact meaning of the peculiar words employed in the original. Thus, 
in a most important instance—Matthew v. 39—42, there is no trace of what is 
obvious in the Greek, that the acts referred to are those incident to the military 
occupation of Judea by the Roman armies. Of the false applications of the 
text, which would have been probably precluded had the word “ press” stood 
instead of “‘ compel,” it is unnecessary here to speak. Other passages, even 
where their meaning is not obscured, lose much of their force by an injudicious 
substitution of one word for another. In Romans i. 19, the play of words in 
the original, ‘that which may be known of God is manifest (pavepdv) among 
them: for God hath parser Tet (épavépwoe) it to them,” is sacrificed by the use 
of the word ‘‘shewed.” So, Rom. xv. 4, 5, ‘patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures ” is followed by ‘the God of patience and comfort,’ just as in verses 12, 
13, ‘‘in him shall the Gentiles hope” is followed by “ Now, the God of hope.” 
In both these cases King James’s translators, by substituting “consolation” for 
“comfort,” and “trust” for “hope,” have entirely destroyed the effect of St. 
Paul’s manner. 

5. But there is nothing which would so decidedly improve the edge of the 
‘““Curate’s” “tool” as the general discontinuance of the absurd practice of 
breaking up the sacred writings into chapters and verses. If anyone had set to 
work advisedly to obscure their meaning to the utmost possible extent, he could. 
not have hit upon a more effectual expedient. Happily, some editions have 
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been printed in which this insane arrangement has been discontinued, and the 
use of them seems to be growing. The first example of the more reasonable 

ractice was, I believe, given by that most excellent prelate, Bishop Wilson ; 
put it has been adopted by the Tract Society, and good service have they done 
to the cause of true religion by their so-called Paragraph Bibles, which, | trust, 
will within a few years supersede all others. 

6. The steps which I have above suggested are independent of all considera- 
tions of the new biblical apparatus which has accrued since the existing trans- 
lation of the Bible was made; I do not hesitate to say that I should wish to see 
one more taken. I do not think it honest that where there are important varia- 
tions in MSS., the English reader should be allowed to remain in ignorance of 
the fact. Whether some portions of the text, which at present stand with the 
same authority attaching to them as their context, should be relegated to the 
margin of our Bibles, or whether short notes should be appended here and there, 
informing the reader of the doubtful basis on which such passages rest, I will 
not pretend to decide. But of one thing I am quite sure, that no doctrine of 
the Church of England requires to be bolstered up by uncritical and unscholar- 
like handling of the text of Scripture; and that it will be an evil day for her 
when she gives herself over (as seems not very unlikely), to the guidance of 
those who would have her shun the light of sound learning. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An IncuMBENT OF THE Province or CANTERBURY. 

September 1. 


The American Bible Union and their New Translation. 


[We are sorry to have to leave on record the following particulars from an 
American paper. Should the statement be contradicted, we shall take care to 
give the results in our pages.—Zd. J. S. L.] 


It is well known, doubtless, to many of our readers, that a section of the 
Baptist Bible Society, under the name of the American Bible Union, has been 
engaged for some years in the work of making a new translation of the Holy 
Scriptures. Some revelations have lately been made concerning this enterprise, 
which it is well all should know. 

Dr. Maclay, first the agent, and afterwards the President of the Bible Union, 
has recently published a pamphlet of twenty-five pages, over his own signature, 
containing such revelations, as it is apprehended will result in the annihilation 
of the whole concern. On this subject, the New York Commercial Advertiser 
says :—‘ After such disclosures, honourable Christian gentlemen can scarcely 
remain in connexion with it, and those who may still endeavour to carry on its 
operations, are not likely to receive from the community the pecuniary aid 
necessary for that purpose.” 

Much of this pamphlet is taken up with a history of the mismanagement 
of funds; misrepresentations in regard to the number and qualifications of the 
translators, etc., with which we do not care particularly to trouble our readers. 
In regard to the latter point, however, Dr. Maclay briefly says :—‘‘ Some of 
them unquestionably lacked the essential qualifications of a translator.” 

What we desire chiefly to shew our readers, is, how they went about their 
work, and also some specimens of what they achieved. 

In reference to the Greek text, which was to have been used as a standard, 
Dr. Maclay says :— 

ai | 3 will be recollected that, in the famous Amity-street letter, Dr. Williams 
charged the Bible Union with improper secresy, in withholding from the 
Churches a knowledge of the Greek text, to be used as the standard of revision ; 
and that in the reply, written by Dr. Judd, and adopted by the Board, it was 
said :-— 

““¢ This subject received our early and prayerful attention, and after obtain- 
ing the most satisfactory information respecting it, with the counsel of compe- 
tent advisers, and our own mature deliberation, we determined to use the 
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received text as critically edited by the best scholars of the age, and published 
by Bagster and Sons, London, octavo edition, 1851.’ 

“ Previous to this the Board had established certain general rules for the 
direction of Translators and Revisers, of which the third reads thus :— 

“¢Translations or revisions of the New Testament shall be made from the 
received Greek text, critically edited, with known errors corrected.’ 

‘* Also, certain ‘Special Instructions to the Revisers of the English New 
Testament,’ of which the first reads as follows :— 

“¢The common English version must be the basis of revision ; the Greek 
text, Bagster and Sons’ octavo edition of 1851.’ 

‘These are all the rules of the Union respecting the Greek text; neither of 
them has ever been abrogated or altered; and as a4 stand they admit of no 
cpertee from the ‘received text’ as critically edited (not by revisers of the 
Bible Union, but by distinguished scholars in times past), and subsequently 
published by Bagster and Sons in 1851. Yet it appeared, on examination, that 
some revisers had undertaken what seemed to me more presumptuous than the 
selection of some other text, such as Griesbach’s, Scholz’s, or Tischendorf’s, and 
more unsafe than the preparation of a new, independent recension by competent 
hands from original sources, viz., a revision of the ‘received Greek text,’ by 
weighing all the different manuscripts, to ascertain the relative value of their 
various readings, as given by second hand authorities, verifying or modifying 
these readings by ancient versions and patristic writings, collating and com- 
paring the opinions of different editors; then selecting or rejecting any parti- 
cular reading, according as it was found to be, in the reviser’s judgment, genuine 
or spurious; his English versions being conformed to this eclectic edition of the 
Greek text.” 

It may well be supposed that men with such defective scholarship, and such 
strong sectarian prejudices, would be apt to produce rather a curious kind of 
Bible. Witness the following :— 

“In one book which came under my observation, after it had been stereo- 
typed, a cursory examination shewed that the reviser had deviated from the 
‘received Greek text’ in two places, by adding something to it; in twelve 
places, by substituting something for it; in twenty-two places, by rejecting 
something of it. And one of the portions rejected as, spurious, embraced twelve 
— verses! In another place the following passage is cut out of the 
Bible :— 

“¢For an angel went down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled 
the water; whosoever then first after the troubling of the water stepped in was 
made whole of whatsoever disease he had.’ 

‘‘ Where the common version reads, ‘ That whoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life,’ the received Greek text has been so critically 
edited that, in the revised English version, the same passage reads thus: ‘ That 
every one that believes on Him may have eternal life.’ And the rejection of 
‘Jesus,’ ‘John,’ ‘Christ,’ and ‘ Amen,’ are specimens of the smaller changes, 
which have resulted from this revision of the Greek text.” 

Dr. Maclay says that when he came to look at the work already stereotyped, 
he found mines | in it well calculated to shake the confidence of men in the truth 
of God’s Word. He makes the following quotations from this already stereo- 
typed translation of St. John’s Gospel :— 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and God 
was the Word.”—John i. 1. 

“He it is that immerses in a holy spirit.”—John i. 33. 

“If any man be not born of water and spirit.”—John iii. 5. 

“The son can do nothing of himself, if he see not the Father doing any- 
thing.” —John v. 16. 

“But this he said of the spirit which those believing on him were about to 
receive; for there was not yet a holy spirit.”—John x. 28. 

“« Jesus, therefore, when he saw her weeping, and the Jews, who came with 
her, weeping, he groaned in the spirit, and troubled himself.”—John xi. 33. 

“Who were begotten—not of blood, nor of a will of man—but of God. And 
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the Word became flesh and dwelt among us (and we saw his glory, a glory as 
of one only begotten of a father), full of grace and truth.” —John i. 12, 14. 

And the Doctor adds:—‘‘ These are by no means the most objectionable 

oe. In this and other books are some which I would not disclose to the 

ublic eye.” 

. In conclusion he says :—“ Being fully satisfied, from personal examination, 
that the funds which I have done so much to collect, and which I know have 
been most sacredly devoted, by the rich and the poor, to one of the holiest 
purposes of Christian charity, are being squandered; that a vast amount is 
expended for operations remote from the one great object of the Institution ; 
that men are employed to translate the Word of God who are not — for 
the work ; that unwarrantable translations have been made, which, if published, 
must bring into discredit the most precious doctrines of our faith, sap the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity as indubitably revealed in the Holy Scriptures, 
and shake the confidence of the people in the Canon of the sacred writings ; 
that such are likely to be published for indiscriminate circulation without the 
previous precautionary examination, provided for, and required by, the plan and 
rules of revision, as originally adopted by the Board; that the controlling power 
of the Institution has become completely centralized in one man; and that the 
exercise of that power is not only such as to forbid the hope of reform, but also 
to blast the name and influence of every one who advocates reform ; feeling per- 
fectly satisfied of all this, I am compelled, by a stern sense of duty, to abandon 
the enterprise, and to free myself, as far as possible, from all further responsi- 
bility in its operations. ok I cannot doubt that my friends, when rightly in- 
formed, will justify me in so doing.” 

That anyone out of the Bible Union will be found to regret the failure of 
this whole scheme, is not very probable. It was a most reprehensible attempt 
to corrupt the fountain of truth, and has met with deserved disaster. 

If one, why may not every denomination carve out its own creed, garble and 
interpolate, and translate Holy Scripture to suit its own narrow notions ?— 
Banner of the Cross. 


On the subject of Mr. Heywood’s motion, the Guardian has the following 

observations. 

It is a somewhat exaggerated alarm, perhaps, with which many excellent 
ersons regard the possible revision of our authorized version of Hoiy Scripture. 
he simple fact that we are every day using a Psalter belonging to a different 

translation from that which we have adopted in the Bible, out of which the 
Lessons are read, ought to make us hesitate to pronounce that the faith of the 
people would of necessity be shaken by a further change. To the majority of 
Churchmen the Prayer-book version of the Psalms, that is to say, the translation 
in Cranmer’s Bible, is more familiar than the later rendering in the Authorized 
Version. It was, indeed, the same line of reasoning which is now adopted 
against any alteration of our existing Bible, which preserved that older Psalter 
in our Prayer-books. But the considerations which were then thought suffi- 
ciently strong to outweigh such arguments, so far as the Bible itself was con- 
cerned, might prevail again; the authority of King James’s translators might 
be superseded by that of a more accurate version, just as they superseded 
Tyndall and Coverdale with Cranmer and the Bishops of an earlier age. The 
mere difficulty of securing acceptance for a Bible differing in amen from 
that which we now possess would not, in our opinion, be insurmountable. It 
would be much greater than it was at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
because the Bible is more largely used, and more familiarly known than it was 
in that age; but a single generation might possibly outlive the difficulty, and 
find the new Bible, at the close of it, as familiar as the old. We should be sorry 
to affirm, either that it is impossible to make a better version than we have, or 
that, if a better version were made, it would be wrong to desire its authoritative 
introduction. 

It is quite another question, however, whether we are so circumstanced as 

to be able to enter upon the undertaking with any probability of gaining that 
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advantage which alone could justify the risk. For it is clear that, although (as 
we have said), a new and improved version of the Bible might supersede the old 
without any detriment to faith, or any serious shock to reverence, it by no 
means follows that a new version—not being an improvement—would have the 
same success. And there could hardly be a more deplorable condition of things 
than the existence of two Bibles in every house, cash the watchword of a party, 
and the scorn of its foes. To what lengths men may go in their hostility to the 
sacred volume itself, when it assumes this character of an armoury for weapons 
against their own belief, the Bible-burning outrages of Dublin and Birmingham 
will bear witness. The evil would be greater in the case we are supposing than 
even in these Romish malpractices; for in proportion to the strictness with 
which men reverence the Bible will be the mischief effected by anything that 
converts that reverent regard into dislike or contempt. At present the book of 
Holy Scripture is the one thing left as a common object of reverence to the 
diverse sects which disfigure the religious aspect of Anglo-Saxon Christendom. 
All appeal to it. Nearly all refuse to enter upon any discussion, or embrace any 
belief, which does not seem, at least, to recognize its divine inspiration. But, 
then, the book which they accept is one, not merely as to its divine original, but 
in the form and language which actually influence men’s affections and deter- 
mine the doctrines they hold. To destroy this simple identity by the introduc- 
tion of rival claimants in their belief would be the surest way to weaken, if not 
to destroy it for ever. No one cause, perhaps, did so much to prepare Europe 
for the overthrow of the Papal rule as the sight of rival Pontiffs exercising for 
forty years the functions of the pontificate in open hostility, and dividing the 
allegiance of the Western Church. Where one or the other must of necessity 
be wrong, it was no distant step to argue that neither might be right. He must 
be a bold man who could assert, in the face of German Rationalism and French 
Infidelity, that no similar result could follow the establishment of a second 
Bible, claiming the homage, but not securing the acceptance, of the Protestant 
world. 

What, then, is the likelihood that we shall obtain another version so mani- 
festly superior to the old, and so clearly free from party influences as to com- 
mand universal assent? The Authorized Version came out with all the weight 
of Royal Sanction, when the prerogative was at its height, and the ecclesiastical 
government bound up in closer union with it than at any time before or since. 
What the Royal authority is worth now in any religious matter, let the diseus- 
sion about Sunday observance, the decision of the Gorham case, or the refusal 
of the Crown to allow Convocation its liberties, attest. Who does not see that 
the new translation would have just so much authority, and no more, as the 
character of the translators, and the general reputation of their work, might 
command? And this reputation would depend not so much on that accuracy of 
scholarship of which very few could be competent judges, as on the general 
spirit of the version, its freedom from palpable errors, and its success in making 
passages hitherto obscure to become easy of interpretation to the unlearned 
multitude. Its repute would be at an end from the moment when it was dis- 
covered that particular views or theories had influenced its alterations, and that 
the doctrinal standards of any party or school had sought to find a justification 
in the amended phraseology of Holy Writ. 

It is of no little significance that the motion which was made in Parliament 
to obtain the revision proceeded from one who has dallied with German theories 
of inspiration. What credit would a version made under such auspices have 
with the vast majority of Englishmen, who believe that they have the very 
Word of God as the rule of their practice and their faith? The same active 
innovator has made incursions upon the sanctities of our marriage law, and the 
morality which underlies it; he has endeavoured to overthrow religious as- 
cendancy in the ancient Universities, whose teaching without religion would 
lose all its national pre-eminence; and he has sought to weaken the respect of 
the people for the Lord’s Day, on grounds peculiarly offensive to the general 
religious sentiment of the country. A demand from such a quarter for a new 
Bible is simply a demand for the gratification of a scientific whim; it is asked 
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for as men ask for a new Ordnance Survey or a statistical return. Whatever 
might be said of a really improved version of the Bible made with the whole 
authority of the Church, and with the assent of learned men beyond her pale, 
we are sure that this would be a failure in every sense. Let us keep our ancient 
Bible, the noblest monument of our language, and the best inheritance of our 
race, until we have some happier augury of an improved revision than Mr. Hey- 
wood’s patronage, or even the Parliamentary address, which he has failed, we 
are happy to say, for the present to obtain. 


The Bible in Spain and Italy.—A somewhat larger amount of religious 
liberty having been of late, by law, conceded to the people, Spain seems now to 
be awakening, so to speak, out of the sleep of ages, and is seeking the light 
which it is conscious can be obtained in all its purity only from the inspired 
Word of God. Hence has arisen an increasing demand for copies of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Spanish language, with a preference for translations repre- 
senting, like the Society’s version, the sense of the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
and not according with the Latin Vulgate, like those of Scio, and Torres Amat. 

Attention has been drawn to the works of their ancient Reformers, and, in 
particular, a desire has been excited to possess the justly celebrated translation 
of the Bible, published in 1602, by Cipriano de Valera. With such rigour and 
perseverance was this edition of the Bible searched for and destroyed by the 
Inquisition in Spain, that copies of it are now but rarely to be met with. An 
attempt was made to reprint it last year in Madrid, but it failed; and certain 
portions of it have recently been published, with modernized orthography, both 
in London and in Scotland. But it appears to be so important to supply, as soon 
as may be practicable, and in as satisfactory a manner as possible, the demand 
which has now arisen for this venerable version of the Holy Scriptures, that the 
foreign translation Committee have determined to undertake the work upon the 
plan they adopted so successfully, as they have reason to believe, with their 
new edition of Diodati’s Bible; the Spanish version of Cipriano de Valera re- 
quiring, for the Spaniard of the present day, just the same kind of revision 
which has rendered the translation of Diodati suitable to the apprehersion and 
taste of the modern Italian. For the effecting of this object the Committee 
have been able to make such arrangements, and to engage such assistants, as 
seem to promise a successful accomplishment of the work. 

The Shnere of the original version is not uninteresting, and it is soon told. 
The particulars are found more in detail in Dr. Me. Crie’s History of the Refor- 
mation in Spain. The work may be said to have originated with Juan Perez, 
who was sent to Rome in 1527 as chargé d’ affaires of Charles V., and procured 
from the Pope a suspension of the decree by which the Spanish divines had 
condemned the writings of Erasmus. Subsequently he was placed at the head 
of the College of Doctrine at Seville, where he became intimate with Egidius 
and other favourers of the Reformation. His talents and probity secured him 
the esteem of foreigners, among whom he afterwards resided, first at Geneva, 
and afterwards in France. Juan Perez published a version of the New Testa- 
ment in 1556; and his translation of the Psalms followed in the course of the 
subsequent year. These works were both printed at Venice. He died not long 
afterwards at Paris, having bequeathed all his fortune to the printing of the 
Bible in his native tongue. The task which he left unfinished was continued by 
Cassiodoro de Reyna, who, after ten years labour, printed a translation of the 
whole Bible, in 1569, at Basle. It was revised and corrected by Cipriano de 
Valera, who published the New Testament in 1596, in London, and both Testa- 
ments in 1602, at Amsterdam. Cipriano, it is said, came to England “soon after 
the accession of Elizabeth, and appears to have spent the remainder of his life 
chiefly in this country. After studying for some time in both universities, he 
devoted himself to the writing of original works in Spanish, and the translating 
of others into that language. The most of these were published in England, 





a This is the edition called The Bear Bible, from its having the figure of a 
bear on the title page. 
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where also his translation of the Bible, though printed abroad, was prepared for 
the press.” This edition contains, by way of preface, an exhortation to the 
reader, in which, after stating that his work was a revised edition of Cassiodoro 
de Reyna’s Bible, he adds :-— 

‘“‘] was fifty years old when I commenced this work, and in this year, 1602, 
in which it has pleased my God to bring it to light, I am seventy years old (an 
age in which the strength fails, the memory is dull, and the eyes grow dim). I 
have therefore been employed in this work for twenty years; all which labour I 
consider very well bestowed.” And he then proceeds, in language which may 
well be addressed to his countrymen of the present day, while it expresses also 
the motives with which the republication of his work is now undertaken :-—“ My 
intention has been to serve my God, and to do good to my nation. And how 
can I do so better than in presenting it with the means which God has ordained 
to gain souls to him, which is the reading of the sacred Scriptures? Here good 
news is offered to the poor; here a medicine is given to heal the broken-hearted ; 
here is preached liberty to the captives and sight to the blind; here is published 
the acceptable year of the Lord; here the mourners are comforted; and the rest 
which Isaiah says in chap. Ixi., and which the Lord quotes in Lu. iv. 18. May 
it please God, for his Christ’s sake, to accept this my MINCHAH (thank offer- 
ing), this my evening sacrifice which I offer to him in my old age. I pray him 
to htess this his work, so that his holy name which is published in it may be 
sanctified in Spain as it is in other nations.” 

It would seem that the circulation of this work on its first appearance in 
Spain was much more extensive than might have been expected; for the cele- 
brated Diodati, in a letter to the Synod of Alengon, dated May 1, 1637, says :— 

“The new Spanish translation of Cipriano de Valera has produced incredible 
effects in Spain ; no less than three thousand copies having penetrated by secret 
ways and conveyances, into the very heart of that kingdom.” 

And then he adds :— 

“Let others publish the fruit of my Italian version, both in Italy and else- 
where.” 

The fruit of his own labour, thus alluded to by Diodati, seems likely now, 
under the Divine blessing, to become more abundant than it ever was in his own 
time, or than he himself, probably, ever ventured to anticipate. The demand 
for his faithful translation of the Bible has increased, of late, to such an extent 
in Italy, as to have provoked the publication there, by authority, of Martini’s 
translation of the New Testament from the Vulgate, for sale at a comparatively 
cheap rate, and, strange to say, even for gratuitous distribution. Martini was 
Archbishop of Florence half a century ago; and his translation, which is the 
only Italian version of the Bible allowed to be sold or read in Italy, was for 
many years to be legally obtained, in that country, only in 23, 31, or 36 vols. 
octavo, with the Latin Vulgate text in a parallel column, and accompanied with 
copious explanatory notes, or in 17 vols. octavo, or 12 vols. of a smaller size, 
without the Latin text. Less voluminous editions have more recently appeared, 
and the whole work can now be obtained in three volumes of the largest 8vo. 
form, but at a cost which, comparatively, only a few Italians can afford to pay. 
Various cheap editions of the Italian text alone, printed without the notes, from 
time to time, some in Italy, and others in London, have been all put into the 
‘Index,’ or catalogue of books prohibited to be sold. The copy of the New 
Testament now put forth by authority, omits the Vulgate Latin, but retains the 
7 and the selling price of it, unbound, is seven Pauls, or about three 
shillings. 

But this publication by no means meets the craving for the pure word of 
God, now existing and daily increasing in Italy. There, no less than in Spain, 
translations from the Vulgate are looked upon with suspicion. It is known that 
Diodati’s version represents the sense of the Hebrew and Greek originals. 
Diodati they ask for, Diodati they will have, and Diodati, in spite of all obstacles, 
they get. Other societies, employing agents for the distribution of Bibles and 
Testaments abroad, have found means of introducing it largely. But a prefer- 
ence is always manifested for this Society’s last edition of Diodati’s version, 
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wherever it has been seen and examined; and avoiding, for reasons which will 
be understood and appreciated, all mention of names, either of persons or places, 
it will be sufficient to state, that, through the ordinary operation of grants made 
to certain members of the Society who have applied for them, or from purchasers 
by others for this purpose, many copies of this edition have found their way 
into various parts of Italy, and excited a desire for a much larger supply. The 
consequence has been, that the Foreign Translation Committee has been obliged 
to take measures for printing immediately a new edition of the New Testament, 
of the same form pot size as the present ; and, to meet a special request on the 
part of Italians themselves, it was determined, at the same time, to put forth 
another edition in octavo, and in larger type, for the comfort and convenience 
of older and weaker eyes.—Report of the Foreign Translation Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


De Sacy’s Version of the Bible. 
To the Editor of ** The Record.” 


Sir,—I concluded some former remarks on the circulation of Romish versions 
of the Bible by saying that we are no more authorized to sanction, for the sake 
of expediency, an intentional perversion of the Holy Scriptures than we should 
be to preach a Romanized Gospel. Now, after a patient consideration of what 
has been said for the last twenty years in favour of circulating the Romish ver- 
sions, it is most clear that expediency (however it may be stated) is still the one 

round taken. It is supposed that more good may be done, more persons may 
S conciliated, by using a Romish version; and thus the end is allowed to sanc- 
tion the means. In some cases, perhaps, those who are engaged in this work 
are unaware of the true character of the translation used, fat by those whose 
attention has been directed to that point such ignorance can no longer be 

leaded. 
. But with regard to some of these Romish versions, and that of De Sacy in 
particular, we are now told that the translators were such good and excellent 
men that their names are sufficient to guarantee their work, and that it is wrong 
(perhaps false) to call their translations ‘ corrupt” or “‘ corrupted.” 

To what, then, does this argument amount ? Suppose that it were said that 
some individual could not be charged with preaching a corrupt Gospel because 
he himself is so wise and excellent. Would this preclude us from judging his 
doctrinal statements looked at in themselves? And if we found him in any 
way setting aside the doctrine that we receive forgiveness and acceptance 
simply on the ground of the one sacrifice of Christ for us, laid hold of by faith, 
should we not in allegiance to our Lord be bound to condemn the teaching which 
made our works, or deservings, or the true ordinances of God, or the additions 
made by men, to be in any sort the ground (whether in whole or in part) of our 
justification and acceptance ? 

Just so as to the versions of that Scripture which we profess in common to 
believe to be the written record of the Holy Ghost. 

I hope that I shall not be thought to depreciate De Sacy or to undervalue the 
measure of light possessed by the Jansenists, or to be unmindful of their suffer- 
ings. I have had personal intercourse with living Jansenists (such as the late 
Archbishop Van Santem, of ot ae and I believe that I may safely say that 
by my little book, The Jansenists; their Rise, Persecutions by the Jesuits, and 
Existing Remnant, 1 made known to many in this country what was perfectly 
new to them—that Jansenists still exist. 

I believe that De Sacy made his translation with very good intention, but 
with that measure of doctrinal submission to all that has been defined by the 
Council of Trent which prevented him from giving a true rendering in certain 
dogmatic passages. He supposed that ‘“ the Church” was infallible in matters 
of faith, and thus he had a clog on his mental and spiritual perceptions. Also 
at the time when he made his version the position of the Jansenists was such 
that he would be peculiarly careful not to carry on to matters of faith the non- 
acquiescence with the decrees of Rome which they applied to matters of fact. 
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If the dogmas of Rome were assailed in De Sacy’s translation, it was because 
of the measure of the light of God’s truth which shone out in spite of all hin- 
drances. But this is no sanction for owr taking such a place of semi-submission 
to the ordinances of the Vatican. 

But there were other drawbacks with regard to De Sacy’s version: he acted 
on this unfortunate principle, ‘ mettre le commentaire dans le texte méme ;”” and 
thus the translation itself is frequently to be found in the nores, and there only. 
As of course the British and Foreign Bible Society publishes no part of the 
notes, it circulates unconsciously the comment on many passages, and not the 
translation. Take, as a specimen of this, the addition to the Second Command- 
ment, that the supreme worship of creatures is alone forbidden. 

The later Jansenists, who learned that it was in vain to think of submitting 
to Rome in matters of faith, as well as in those of fact, would not have been 
hampered in the manner that De Sacy was; and from them, I suppose, the 
revision of De Sacy’s New Testament proceeded (printed about 1739), in which 
there are many doctrinal amendments. The notion of “ penance,” in the place 
of ‘“‘ repentance,” is, I believe, wholly extruded. How superior would this 
revision be, to the text of De Sacy circulated by the British and Foreign Bible 
Socity. 

But if a version were made with honest intention, how can it be rightly 
called “corrupt” or “corrupted?” If a forged note be in circulation, it may 
— through many hands, and that honestly, from the forgery not having been 

nown ; but if a holder of the note passes it, after he is cognizant of the fraud, 
it becomes an act of simple dishonesty ; and it would be no excuse for him to say 
that he had unwittingly received it. The dishonesty, in the one case, and the 
corruption in the other, are equally plain; the unconsciousness of those who 
passed the note would not cause it to be the less a forgery; the reliance on 
Romish doctrine, by those who falsely rendered Holy Scripture, would not make 
the work to be the less a corruption, even though their design was one of honest 
intention; and this corruption, be it observed, is adopted and endorsed by every 
= who knowingly and wittingly circulates such a version, as if it were Holy 
scripture. 

Some of the correspondents of the Record have shewn plainly that there is 
no practical hindrance to the adoption of any honest version for France, instead 
of De Sacy: this removes even the alleged plea of “ expediency ;” and it is an 
answer to all that has been said of the impossibility of carrying on the work of 
Bible circulation in that country, unless a version from the Vulgate be used. 

The question, however, is one of principle, and as such I earnestly desire 
that the subscribers to the British and Foreign Bible Society may regard it, 
whatever has been the present decision of the Committee. 

I remain, yours, etc., 
Plymouth, Aug. 29, 1856. 8. Pripeaux TREGELLEs. 


The Ascent of Mount Ararat by Five Englishmen. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Times.” 


Sir,—In this age of ripe experience, when universal enterprize and searching 
investigation have brought almost everything beneath their touch, it is some- 
thing to be able to announce to the public the accomplishment of an under- 
taking which has hitherto been deemed impossible, while by many the very 
attempt would have been considered as bordering on the impious. 

To most men the name of Ararat suggests thoughts of a solemn nature; and, 
among the people who inhabit the countries round its base, its snow-capped 
summit is regarded with mingled awe and veneration, being guarded from all 
approach, according to their belief hitherto, not only by physical obstructions of 
an insuperable nature, but also by divine prohibition. This belief no longer 
exists, and the practicability of ascending Mount Ararat is now an established 
fact. 

On the 11th inst., a party, consisting of Major Alick J. Fraser, the Rev. 
Walter Thursby, Mr. James Theobold, jun., of Winchester, Mr. John Evans, of 
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Darley Abbey, Derbyshire, and myself, started from Bayazid on this new expe- 
dition. We were accompanied by two servants and a zaptieh, or native police- 
man, and by the kindness of the Kaimakam, Hadjee Mustapha Effendi, we 
were consigned to the special charge of Issak Bey, a chief of the Ararat Kurds, 
under whose safeguard we had nothing to fear from the plundering habits of his 
followers. At Bayazid we had provided ourselves each with a stout pole between 
five and six feet long, furnished with a spike at one end and a hook at the 
other. 

Crossing the plain of Ararat we commenced the ascent through a wide 
ravine, enclosed between vast ridges of voleanic rock. For three hours we 
wound our way through rugged defiles, occasionally traversing fertile plateaus, 
verdant with growing crops of wheat and barley. Our sure-footed little horses, 
accustomed to this sort of work, picked their way through the most breakneck 
places, and brought us in safety to the black goats’-hair tents of our host, which 
were pitched on some pasture lands on the southern slope of Greater Ararat, 
about 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. Hither the Kurds resort in summer 
with their flocks and herds, returning to the villages of the plain at the approach 
of winter. 

A portion of the chief's tent was set apart for our use ; the floor was covered 
with gay-coloured carpets, a fat sheep was killed, and everything was supplied 
that Kurdish hospitality could suggest. 

At 3 o’clock next morning we were on the move, all except Mr. Thursby, 
who, to our regret, was obliged by indisposition to remain in the tent. Three 
hours of continued ascent on foot brought us to the base of the cone. Here 
Major Fraser bore off to the south-east, and took a line of his own, while Mr. 
Theobold, Mr. Evans, and I, commenced the ascent on the southern side, keep- 
ing to the snow, which presented an unbroken surface to the very summit. 

To my two friends, who are experienced Alpine climbers, this was easy 
work, but it soon began to tell unfavourably on my unaccustomed limbs. For a 
time we kept pretty well together; by degrees, however, Mr. Theobold began 
to forge a-head, followed by Mr. Evans, while I brought up the rear as well as 
Icould. But my strength was fast giving way, and when about half way up 
the cone I found myself utterly unable to proceed any further. Accordingly, 
there being no alternative but to descend, I sat on the snow and shot down with 
the velocity of an arrow, undoing in a few minutes the laborious toil of nearly 
three hours. This was a keen disappointment, amply repaid to me however, as 
will appear by and by. 

At the foot of the cone I found Issak Bey, who with a couple of his people 
had come out to watch our progress. He looked on my failure as a matter of 
course, and seemed to think the others, too, must soon give in; but no, up the 
went higher and higher, his interest and surprise keeping pace with their 
ascent. 

For some hours we watched their a course, the sharp naked eye of the 
Kurd plainly discerning what I was able to see only with the aid of a telescope. 
At length, at 1°45, Mr. Theobold crowned the summit. Great was the astonish- 
ment of the chief. ‘ Mashallah!” he exclaimed, “ God is great !’— What 
wonderful people these English are; a few of them come here, and without any 
difficulty walk to the top of that holy mountain, a thing that never was done by 
man before. Wonderful, wonderful !” 

At 2°50 Mr. Evans reached the summit. He and Mr. Theobold made the 
descent together, by the same track that they ascended, and returned to the 
tents about sunset. 

We must now follow the movements of Major Fraser, who, as already stated, 
took a line of his own. Not being accustomed like the others to snow work, he 
chose a ridge of stone, which led up about two-thirds of the ascent. Over this 
he made his way without much difficulty, and then, taking to the snow, he 
patiently toiled upwards till within a few hundred feet of the summit. Here, in 
attempting to cross over to what appeared a more practicable line, he slipped on 
some thinly covered ice, and losing all control over himself, he shot down with 
fearful velocity, now head, now foot foremost, over a space of about a thousand 
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feet. By wonderful efforts and presence of mind he succeeded in arresting his 

perilous descent, and, scrambling with difficulty to a rocky ~ ¢ that protruded 

above the snow, he climbed over it with immense labour; and thus recovering 
his lost way, he won the height about 3-30, having been thrown back full three 

hours by his mishap. He descended on the traces of Messrs. Theobold and 
meats and regained the tents at midnight, having been about twenty hours on 
oot. 

On the 13th, about 2 p.m., Mr. Thursby and I started from the tents accom- 
a by two Kurds, carrying rugs, greatcoats, and a small supply of provisions. 

e proceeded slowly and leisurely until we reached about one-third the ascent 
of the cone. There we were obliged to dismiss the Kurds, who, from religious 
fear, refused either to proceed further or to spend the night on the mountain ; 
but, to insure their return in the morning for the rugs, etc., we thought it ex- 
pedient to detain their arms, the dearest possession of these nomade people. 

As we had neither of us much fancy to try the ascent by the snow, we chose 
a new line of our own over a rocky surface, facing nearly due south, which the 
wind and sun had bared nearly to the summit. 

Left now to ourselves, we selected a spot to pass the night, piled up stones 
to windward as a shelter against the cold, and, fing dined heartily, we made 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. We saw the sun set in indescribable 
glory, throwing the shadow of the vast mountain far away over Georgia and 
Aderbijan, and even darkening the distant haze of the Eastern horizon. 

Wrapping ourselves in our rugs, we passed the night as well as could be 
expected, and at peep of dawn on the 14th we resumed the ascent. It cer- 
tainly was toilsome and slow, but was, nevertheless, satisfactory. 

From an elevation of about 14,000 feet above the sea we saw the sun rise in 
unclouded majesty, lighting up simultaneously to our view vast tracts of the 
Russian, Persian, and Turkish empires ; that was a glorious sight never to be 
forgotten. 

About 1,200 feet from the summit we came upon an oak cross that had been 
fixed there in the rock by Professor Abich in the year 1845; it was in perfect 
preservation, and the inscription, in Russian characters, was still legible. 

This was the most difficult part of our ascent, the obstructions were fre- 
quent, and the climbing at times perilous; but caution and perseverance en- 
abled us to overcome everything, and at 9 a.m. we had the satisfaction of 
standing on the highest point of the mountain. Here I stuck to the hilt in the 
snow a kama, or short double-edged sword, which we found at the foot of Abich’s 
cross. Here also, as loyal Britons, we drank the health of our beloved Queen 
in brandy. Her Majesty will perhaps deign to accept this expression of alle- 
giance on considering that hers is probably the first name that has been pro- 
nounced on that solemn pe since it was quitted by the great patriarch of 
the human race ; for no record or tradition exists of the ascent having ever been 
made before, although repeatedly tried by men of different countries, both 
European and Asiatic. Professor Abich made several attempts, but failed in all, 
as is proved by the position of the cross, by the testimony of the natives, and 
even by the confession of his own countrymen. 

We descended on the tracks of the others, and got back to the tents 
about 4 p.m. 

The whole surface of Mount Ararat bears evidence of having been subjected 
to violent volcanic action, being seamed and scored with deep ravines. The 
rocky ridges that protrude from the snow are either basalt or tufa; and near the 
summit we found some bits of pumice on a spot which still emits a strong sul- 
phurous smell. 

The summit itself is nearly level, of a triangular shape, the base being about 
200 yards in length, the perpendicular about 300. 

The highest point is at the apex of the triangle, which points nearly due 
west; separated from it by a hollow is another point of nearly equal altitude, 
and the base of the rade is an elevated ridge, forming a third eminence. 
These three points stand out in distinct relief on a clear day. 

The snow on the top is almost as dry as powder, and in walking over it we 
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did not sink more than half way to the knee. The impression left on my mind 
is, that the summit is an extinct crater filled with snow. We experienced no 
difficulty of respiration, except being sooner blown by exertion than we should 
have been at a lower level. The cold was intense; and though a perfect calm 
prevailed at the time at the foot of the cone, as we afterwards learnt, a keen 
wind was blowing from the west, which raised a blinding mist of fine snow that 
prevented us taking any distant views. 

As may be supposed, our success has created no small sensation throughout 
the country; the fame of it preceded us wherever we went. It was announced 
as a sort of wonder to the caravans travelling eastward; and the Kaimakam 
of Bayazid has made it the subject of a special report to Constantinople. 

From the sacred character of the mountain, and the traditions associated 
with it throughout the East, identical as they are with scriptural records, I am 
inclined to think that a degree of importance will attach to this performance, in 
popular estimation, beyond what is due to a mere exhibition of nerve or muscle, 
and this, no doubt, will tell in favour of our national prestige. 

On the 15th we ascended Lesser Ararat, but this being an ordinary affair 
does not call for a detailed account. I would only observe that, perhaps, from 
no other spot in the world can a finer or more extensive view be obtained. 
This view we had the good fortune to enjoy to perfection, with a cloudless sky 
and clear atmosphere. 

To save your readers the trouble of referring to a gazetteer, I may state that 
the summit of Greater Ararat is 17,323 feet above sea level, and 14,300 above 
the plain: from base of cone to summit may be above 6,000 feet. 

Lesser Ararat is 13,093 feet above sea level. 

Rozert Sruart, Major, Special Service, 
Erzeroum, July 26. Asia Major. 


M. Guizot on the Holy Scriptures; a speech delivered at the Protestant Biblical 
Society, in Paris. 

“ Gentlemen,—Called by your suffrages to the honour of presiding over your 
society, I have nothing new to tell you respecting its proceedings. You will 
hear the report of your committee on its labours, by which you will perceive 
that its activity continues and developes itself without any innovations, ca- 
sualty, or clamour. I do not mean that our society attracts no attention ; on the 
contrary, its merits are discussed, it is attacked, and the wisdom and efficacy of 
its works are questioned. It does not reply to those attacks, and refrains from 
discussion or defending itself. Averse to all controversy, it remains silent and 
acts. Is it solely actuated by moderation, prudence, fear of the struggle, or 
hesitation to engage in it? No, gentlemen, a higher and more Christian motive 
directs our conduct. We place faith, entire faith, on the one hand, in the divine 
origin and the divine inspiration of the holy books, and on the other, in their 
efficacious action and their salutary influence over the human soul. Those two 
convictions, those two faiths, are intimately connected with each other. How is 
it possible not to believe in the moral efficacy of the Old and New Testament, 
when we believe in their divine inspiration? How is it possible not to confide 
in their influence over man when we believe that they emanate from God? If 
you encounter anywhere doubts as to the moral efficacy of the holy books, hesi- 
tation or indifference to propagate them among men, you may be certain that 
faith and confidence in their divine inspiration is wanting or tottering. Who- 
ever believes God to be present, and acting, and speaking in those books, cannot 
but wish that men should assist at that presence of God, hear that voice of God, 
and feel its effect in their soul. We are aware of the difficulties that may arise 
from the reading and study of the holy books, and of the bad use that may be 
made of a number of its passages and recitals. We know the obscurities, the 
problems which the learned may meet with in them, and the inconveniences 
which prudent persons may anticipate from them. But those are mere embar- 
rassments of human science and conditions of human infirmity. Above those 
embarrassments and inconveniences rises and soars the divine character of the 
holy books, the divine spirit which fills and animates them. The meaning is 
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sometimes obscure,—difficult to understand and explain; but God is every- 
where present—God is everywhere to be seen, heard, and felt; and through all 
the obscurities, all the difficulties to be met with, the continual spectacle of the 
presence and action of God, the constant sound of His voice cannot fail to 
strike, move, enlighten, and command mankind. Facts confirm that confidence 
of faith. Whether we consider the history of nations or the private life of in- 
dividuals, the moral efficacy and salutary power of the holy books glowingly 
manifest themselves. Undoubtedly, even among nations where it is most assi- 
duous and general, the reading of the holy books has not the effect of stifling 
the bad passions of men ; it does not obviate all errors and faults. Man remains 
full of weakness and vice, even when conscious of the presence of God. But 
the habitual reading of the holy books preserves nations from the greatest 
perils ; it prevents them from forgetting God. It has this advantage—that 
God remains for them, not an idea, a name, a system of philosophy, a riddle, 
but the real and living God, under whose eyes they constantly live, amid the 
struggles and- casualties of this world. Religion and Christian faith have been 
and are still most ardently and obstinately attacked. What efforts have been 
made, and are still making—how man Lode. serious or frivolous, clever or 
scurrilous, have been and are still circulated for the purpose of destroying reli- 
gion! Where has that fearful struggle been maintained with the greatest 
energy and success? Where has Christian faith been better defended? It was 
where the reading of the holy books was a general and assiduous practice, in 
churches, in the interior of families, and in solitary meditation. It is the Bible 
that contends and triumphs most efficiently in the war between incredulity and 
faith. As to its action over isolated individuals, over the human soul, what period 
offers us a more striking instance of it than the present one? We lately accom- 
panied M. Adolphe Monod to his last abode. In the profound and general grief 
of those present could be seen a profound and general sentiment of the magni- 
tude of the loss. That sentiment is the measure of the influence exercised by 
M. Monod over souls, and, if I may use an expression conveying my whole 
thought, of his Christian power. How did he acquire that power? Was it 
solely by his talent, his character, and devotedness to his mission? No doubt, 
his talent, his character, and indefatigable devotedness had a share in his strong 
action over souls ; but he derived it principally from his profound and active 
faith in the Bible, his constant and ardent study of the holy books, and the con- 
tinual and constant use he made of them. He spoke of them and explained 
them incessantly, and was indefatigable in preaching the Word of God. He 
began by testing himself and on himself the power of that Word. He also had 
his weaknesses, his languor, and his internal conflicts. It was with the aid of 
the holy books, by living assiduously with the Old and New Testament, that he 
overcame those perturbations of the soul and life. The holy books produced on 
his hearers the same effect they had had on himself. The object of one of his 
first works, Lucile, was principally to keep the Bible continually open before 
Christians. This was the real source of his power over their souls. He would 
be the first to tell you so, if you could still hear his voice. That other excel- 
lent Christian, whose memory and virtues will long live in this temple, M. 
Verny, had likewise derived from the same source that moral authority, 
that penetrating influence which you have all so often felt. Those two great 
Christians pursued the same course. May they long remain united in our affec- 
tion, respect, and regret, as they were united in their faith and their labours! 
They have left us. God has called them off, no doubt because they had sufti- 
ciently accomplished their task in this world. Although they achieved a great 
deal, an immensity still remains to be achieved, and they are no longer with us. 
But we possess the holy books, in the name of which they spoke. Let us con- 
tinue to place our faith in them, and to circulate them, as they did. The Bible 
will iouk for them, for all, and to all.” 


Books.—‘ Books are spectacles with which to read nature. They teach us 
to understand and feel what we see, to decipher and syllable the hieroglyphics 
of the senses.” —Dryden. 
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Books are an essential element of our social economy. The best minds of 

every age are trained by 
‘“* Those dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 

From books they receive most of their culture; and by them are disciplined 
in youth, stimulated in manhood, and solaced in age. ‘“ When I am reading a 
book,” said Swift, ‘‘ whether wise or silly, it seems to me to be alive or talking 
to = Such is the feeling of every student who appreciates the author he 
reads. 

“ There are those who desire a book as a living companion of the mind; and 
to such, a good work is society to his loneliness—a balm to his troubles—a friend 
to the friendless—wealth to the poor, and, moreover, can keep the mind in ac- 
tion, though the body dies. It was Plato who went to play when he was elected 
to the consulship, but the evening before he died, he read. Mind lives by mind 
as it has been developed and preserved; and man, by this medium, has shewn 
himself in action like an angel, in words like a god. Take this from him, and 
he is nothing.” 

“In books we have friends for every mood—comforters for every sorrow; a 
glorious company of immortals, scattering their sweet influences on the worn 
and beaten paths of our daily life. Shapes ‘ that haunt thought’s wilderness’ 
are around us, in toil, and suffering, and joy; mitigating labour, soothing care, 
giving a keener relish to delight ; touching the heroic string in our nature with 
a noble sentiment; kindling our hearts, lifting our imagination, and hovering 
alike over the couch of health and the sick pillow, to bless and cheer, and ani- 
mate and console.” 

Book-making, once a science, acquired by long laborious toil, has, by the 
appliances of modern machinery, become a mercantile pursuit of almost un- 
limited extent. In olden times, the stylus and parchment were the mechanical 
essentials of a book, and years were often devoted to its production; now, by 
the magic of metal type and the steam-press, volumes are multiplied almost by 
the hour. Formerly, a book, both as to its mind and mechanism, was the sole 
work of the monk or scribe; now there is a division of labour—the author 
= it, the steam-press prints it, and the publisher is its purveyor to the 

ublic. 
: By this expedient, the universal diffusion of knowledge has been promoted, 
and each department of the labour been rendered more perfect. But for this, 
the light of learning would not have been reflected from the luminous page, 
while the Cimmerian gloom of the “dark ages” would have still cast deep 
shadows over the nations. 


“The Pen and the Press, bless’d alliance ! combined 
To soften the heart and enlighten the mind ; 
For that to the treasures of knowledge gave birth, 
And this sent them forth to the ends of the earth ; 
Their battles for truth were triumphant, indeed, 
And the rod of the tyrant was snapped like a reed. 
They were made to exalt us, to teach us, to bless, 
Those invincible brothers—the Pen and the Press.” 

A book has been curiously defined, “ brain preserved in ink,” and when 
there is plenty of the fruit, it is a conserve to tempt the most capricious palate. 
In ancient times, books were written on the bark of trees; hence the Latin 
word liber, from which we derive our English term “library.” ‘ Book” is from 
the Saxon, “ boc,” a beech-tree. 

A tablet made from the main body of a tree was called codex or caudex. 
Scipio Maffei distinguishes square and round books by the terms codex and liber, 
respectively. It is doubtful whether barks or stones were first written on ; 
although the Decalogue, the first writing of which we have any authentic ac- 
count, was on the latter. The leaves of plants were long used for writing on— 
chiefly those of the palm, papyrus, tiles, etc. Leather and goat-skins were used 
by the Egyptians. Plates of copper and lead were also used in the East. Ac- 
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cording to Josephus, the children of Seth wrote their inventions in astronomy, 
etc., on stone pillars. Hesiod’s works were first written on tables of lead— 
Solon’s laws on wooden planks. The wood was sometimes covered with wax, 
so that the writing could be easily effaced. Pliny thinks that writing on lead 
succeeded that on barks. - 

The term “volume” is from volvo, to roll, the earlier manuscripts being in 
the form of a scroll or roll. : 

The Chinese manufacture paper of linen, the fibres of the young bamboo, of 
the mulberry, the envelope of the silk-worm, of a native tree called chu or ko-chu, 
but especially of cotton. They were in possession of the art long before it was 
known in Europe; and, as Mecca was a sort of depét for the fabrics of China, 
it is by some very reasonably supposed, that the paper was brought from that 
country. Whatever might have been its origin, the art was undoubtedly em- 
ployed and improved by the Arabs, who, in their career of conquest, carried it 
into Spain, about the beginning of the tenth century. Other accounts ascribe 
the invention of cotton paper to Greece; indeed, not only its origin, but the 
various improvements in its manufacture, and the different substitutions of new 
materials, have long been the subject of controversy. 

Cotton paper was called charta bombycina : it was very white and strong, but 
not equal to that in which linen is a constituent. 

With regard to linen paper, authorities differ widely. By some accounts, its 
manufacture was not introduced into Europe until the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, a mill having been, in 1390, established at Nuremberg. In 
1366, however, the Republic of Venice granted a patent to the town of Treviso, 
for the exclusive manufacture of linen paper; and it is also stated, that the 
Arabs, when in Spain, on account of the scarcity of cotton, and the abundance 
of flax and hemp, substituted the latter material in its preparation. Their first 
manufactories were at Xativa, now San Felipe.—/Salad for the Social. 


Religious plays —A very curious discovery has recently been made in Ger- 
peso which tends to throw some additional light upon the known early 
employment of English actors upon the Continent: it is the fragment (only a 
single leaf) of an English Moral Play, which appears from the character of the 
type, to have been printed abroad, and which, we may conjecture, was used for 
the purpose of representation. On the other hand, it is very possible that the 
piece itself was of a political complexion, and that on this account it was ori- 
ginally published in the Low Countries. It is a large folio, and at the head of 
the page, and in considerably coarser letter than the rest, we read these lines : 


Trouth it is, that by my magnanymyte 

I subdue Prynces for theyr offence ; 
But certaynly subdued shulde I be, 

If that I wanted the helpe of prudence. 


This species of title reads as if the whole performance might have been objected 
to in this kingdom at about the period when it was printed (the reign, perhaps, 
of Henry the Eighth or Mary), but what we have quoted above bears the 
appearance of English type, the rest, which comes below it, being oa. The 
names of the characters in the play were at the side, but the margin has been 
cut away, and with it are gone portions of the allegorical appellations of the 
persons engaged in the representation: still, we can read ‘“ Temperance,” 
‘‘ Charity,” ‘ Hope,” “ Prudence,” “ Justice,” etc., as the interlocutors, and 
the stanza with which the drama commences is repeated near the conclusion of 
what has been recovered. It is indisputably a relic of great interest, and Mr. 
Weigel, the well-known bookseller of Leipsig, into whose hands it has luckily 
fallen, has just circulated among his friends an exact fac-simile (a xylograph) 
of the whole, which, in spite of abridgment at the top and bottom, as well as at 


the sides, measures rather more than 16 inches by 12. No resemblance can 
well be more perfect, and the paper is of the precise tint of the original. The 
moral tendency of the play may be seen from the following stanzas, put into the 
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mouth of Hope; we place in brackets a few letters, necessarily supplied by con- 
jecture, where the margin has been cut away :— 


Thjat man that doth nat vnto me enclyne 

InJhel dongeon damned is perpetually, 
Ex{[tremely priuate of the grace divyne. 
Therefore, man mortal, se thou thy mynde aply. 


Vnto me, hope, whych by my policye 

Bringe man, that erst was damned by synne, 
Forto beholde our sauyour eternally. 

Beholde, what profite a man byme doth wynne. 


We need hardly say that the punctuation is our own, for in the original it 
seems merely capricious, and not at all regulated by the sense.—Atheneum. 








OBITUARY. 
THE REV. CANON ROGERS. 


WE have much pleasure in offering a last tribute to the talents, usefulness, and worth 
of the Rev. Canon Rogers ; who, after having distinguished himself through a long 
life, as the scholar, clergyman, and country gentleman, was gathered to his fathers on 
Thursday, June 12. For the greater part of this notice we are indebted to the Royal 
Cornwall Gazette. 

The Canon was eldest son of John Rogers, Esq., of Penrose, near Helstone, who 
married a sister of the revered Lord De Dunstanville. He was born July 17, 1778, 
and after a preparatory training at Helston Grammar School, was sent to Eton, and 
thence to Trinity College, Oxford. He was ordained to the curacy of St. Blazey, near 
St. Austell, and afterwards became rector of Mawnan, of which his family have the 
advowson, and which he held about thirty years. He was made canon of Exeter in 
1820, and his attention to all the duties connected with the cathedral was marked by 
the same accuracy and order which distinguished him in all the relations and duties of 
his life. In February, 1832, he succeeded his father, and thenceforth devoted himself 
zealously to the duties which devolved on him, as a considerable landowner and 
mining lord. An accomplished botanist and mineralogist, he was well qualified, by pre- 
vious attainments, as well as by taste, to enter upon this important charge, and whether 
in the improvement of his own property, or in promoting the general agricultural and 
mining interests of the county, he devoted himself to his work with steady energy, 
and with a judgment always to be relied on. He took a very active part in forward- 
ing the adoption of the man engine for Tresavean mine. The proposal to improve 
the existing mode of descending and ascending mines originated in a premium offered 
in 1834 through the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, by Charles Fox, Esq., which ulti- 
mately resulted in the safe and effectual machine now in use. Tresavean, a mine 
then making very large returns, and whose great depth, more than a third of a mile, 
made the clambering up and down so great an extent of perpendicular ladders ex- 
haustive of the strength, and destructive to the health of the men, was on both these 
accounts the most suitable for the experiment, and Canon Rogers, as the lord of the 
mine, took a personal interest in carrying out the costly experiment, whose success, 
we need not say, has been decisive, and whose introduction for the deep mines of 
Cornwall has been a valuable boon to adventurers and men. 

His spirit as a Cornishman, and his scientific knowledge, led him to take a warm 
concern in everything connected with his native county; its societies, antiquities, 
mineralogy and natural history. He published many papers in the transactions of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall; but he was chiefly distinguished as the pro- 
found scholar, well acquainted with several Oriental and modern languages, and in 
particular, a master of Hebrew. When the Society for promoting the conversion of 
the Jews was formed, it was a first object to provide an accurate edition of the He- 
brew Bible. The laborious part of the work was undertaken by a converted Jew, 
named Frey; but the reputation which Mr. Rogers bad already established as a 
Hebrew scholar, made it a material object to obtain his supervision, and in addition 
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to his general assistance, all the proof-sheets were corrected by him. In the same 
department of literature he published, in 1832, Remarks on Bishop Lowth’s principles 
for correcting the text of the Hebrew Bible ; and in the following year, a Metrical 
Arrangement of the Hebrew Psalms, in two volumes. In 1849, he brought out 
Reasons for publishing a new edition of the Peschito Version uf the Old Testament. 
All these works were published at Oxford. His latest publication was an article in 
the April number of the Journal of Sacred Literature, entitled “ Remarks on Vari 
Lectiones of the Hebrew Bible.” Besides these, he printed, at Falmouth, in 1836, a 
treatise on the Origin of Queen Anne's Bounty ; and at different times, Scripture 
Proofs of the Catechism, of which a fourth edition was published in 1852; Broken 
Catechism: and various single sermons, some of which, on subjects connected with 
Popish error, he preached at Exeter, and published within the last three or four years. 

After a life of almost uninterrupted health, he was at length afflicted with a lin- 
gering disease, which for several months manifested the patience and resignation with 
which he bore his sufferings and increasing weakness. To the very last he never 
suffered the infirmities of advanced age and the prostration of mortal sickness to in- 
terfere with either his consideration for his poor neighbours and dependants, or his 
favourite studies and labours. On the peace festival of the Queen’s birthday, only the 
day fortnight before his death, he caused all his labourers with their families, and his 
school children, to be feasted at Penrose, though unable himself to witness their 
enjoyment. He completed a paper on the subject of Hebrew criticism only a few 
days before his death; and on the very last day of his existence he wrote and dic- 
tated with his accustomed vigour and clearness of thought. This paper has been 
forwarded to the editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature, and appears in the 
present number. He had the comfort of seeing all his family around him in his last 
moments, and died as he lived, a simple practical christian, firm in his reliance on the 
merits of his blessed Saviour. 


THE REV. DR. BUCKLAND. 


Dr. Buckianp, Dean of Westminster, but better and more widely known as one of 
the first geologists of his day, died at Clapham on Thursday the 14th of August. Un- 
happily, the intellectual death of Dr. Buckland dates, not from the year 1856, but 
from six or seven years ago, since which time a cloud has come over his once active 
mind, and he has spent the evening of his life in confinement. 

William Buckland was born at Axminster, in the county of Devon, in the year 
1784. He received his early education at Winchester School, whence he removed to 
Oxford in 1801, being elected to a scholarship on the Exeter foundation of Corpus 
Christi College. He took his degree of B.A. in 1805, just before the institution of the 
system of classical honours, so that we look in vain for his name in the Oxford class- 
lists. He was elected Fellow of his college in 1808, and gained an early reputation 
for his scientific attainments in geology. Accordingly, in 1813, he was appointed 
Reader in Mineralogy, and in 1818 Reader in Geology, to the University. His geolo- 
gical lectures are said to have been characterized by such clearness and comprehen- 
siveness, accompanied by aptness of illustration, that they were attended with marked 
success. Geology, as a science, at that time was almost in its infancy, and much of 
its vigorous advancement in subsequent years is due to the interest excited among 
thinking minds by Dr. Buckland’s Oxford lectures. The geological museum at Oxford 
owes its chief excellence to Dr. Buckland’s industry in procuring and arranging speci- 
mens, particularly of the remains of the larger fossil mammalia and other animals from 
the caves and subterranean localities in England and on the Continent. He spared 
neither pains nor expense in his travels, which he undertook solely for the purpose of 
making the collection worthy of the University, and of advancing the science which it was 
intended to illustrate. This was exemplified in his Descriptive Notes, with sections of 
fifty miles of the Irish coast, written conjointly with his old friend Dr. Conybeare, the 
present Dean of Llandaff, during a tour in Ireland, made in the year 1813, and pub- 
lished in the third volume of the Transactions of the Geological Society.” In 1818 
Dr. Buckland was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1820 he delivered before 
the University of Oxford a lecture, which was afterwards published under the title of 
Vindicia Geologice ; or, the Connection of Geology with Religion Explained. The 
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ebject of this lecture was to show that the study of geology, so far from being irreligi- 
ous or atheistic in its consequences, has a tendency to confirm the evidences of natural 
religion, and that the facts developed by it are consistent with the accounts of the 
Creation and Deluge as recorded in the Book of Genesis. In 1822 Dr. Buckland 
communicated to the Royal Society an “ Account of an assemblage of fossil teeth and 
bones of elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, bears, tigers, hyenas, and sixteen other 
kinds of animals, discovered in a cave at Kirkdale, Yorkshire.” For this publication 
the Society awarded him their highest honour—the Copley medal. This paper was 
made the foundation of a treatise published by him in 1823, entitled Religuie Dilu- 
viane ; or, Observations on Organic Remains attesting the Action of a Universal 
Deluge—a work which proved of essential service, not only in the promotion of 
geological science, but in reconciling its study to many persons who viewed it with 
suspicion as adverse to religion. 

In 1825 Dr. Buckland vacated his fellowship by accepting from his College the 
living of Stoke Charity, near Whitchurch, Hants ; in the same year he was promoted 
to a canonry in the cathedral of Christ Church, and married Mary, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Benjamin Morland, of Sheepstead-house, Abingdon. In 1832 we find him 
presiding over the second meeting of the British Association, held in Oxford. Four 
years later he published his celebrated Bridgewater Treatise, in 2 vols. 8vo., entitled 
Geology and Mineralogy, Considered with Reference to Natural Theology. The dis- 
covery of new facts by the inductive process, pursued by geologists, had materially 
advanced the progress of geological science in the few preceding years, and, modifying 
in this work the previous diluvial theory, Dr. Buckland brought the weight of his 
authority to support the views now generally received upon the subject. One of the 
most able of his numerous geological writings, as subsequently testified by Sir R. I. 
Murchison and Professor Sedgwick, was a Sketch of the Structure of the Alps, pub- 
lished in the Annals of Philosophy, in which he showed for the first time that many 
crystalline rocks of that chain are of no higher antiquity than our own lias, oolitic, and 
cretaceous formations. The Transactions of the Geological Society contain a variety 
of contributions from his pen, all evidencing his skill as a geologist and a paleontolo- 
gist. Among them, perhaps, the most practically valuable is his Description of the 
South-Western Coal District of England, which he gave to the world in 1825. It 
has stood the test of more than thirty years, and is appealed to by all scientific persons 
as a standard work. In 1827 Dr. Buckland was first chosen one of the Council of 
the Royal Society, and again was re-elected on each successive occasion down to the 
year 1849, when his mental malady began to exhibit its first symptoms. He was 
also one of the earliest members of the Geological Society, into which he was elected 
in 1813, and of which he was twice chosen president. His anniversary addresses are 
printed in the Journal of that society. He was also one of the Fellows of the Lin- 
nean Society. In 1847 he was appointed a trustee of the British Museum, and for 
two years took the greatest interest in arranging and increasing the geological collec- 
tion there, as well as in the diffusion of scientific knowledge, by taking an active part 
in the meetings of philosophical societies. We may more particularly mention here 
the Museum of Practical Geology, in Jermyn-street, in the first foundation of which 
he laboured diligently in conjunction with the late Sir Henry de la Beche, of whom 
he was the intimate friend, as well as of Lyell, Murchison, Greenhough, Conybeare, 
and Sedgwick, whose names we have already mentioned. 

In 1845 Dr. Buckland was preferred by the late Sir Robert Peel to the Deanery 
of Westminster, vacated by the promotion of Dr. Samuel Wilberforce to the episcopal 
bench. In this capacity he was worthy of all praise, for having set an example to 
other cathedral bodies, by facilitating the admission of the public to view the monu- 
ments and other objects of historic interest contained in the Abbey Church. He also 
exerted himself as a sanitary reformer, and especially in the endeavour to secure the 
benefits of pure water for the metropolis. With this object in view, he wrote, spoke, 
and preached incessantly, while allowed the use of mens sana in corpore sano. Asa 
theologian, Dr. Buckland never distinguished himself. The Deanery of Westminster 
has often proved a stepping-stone to a bishopric; Dr. Buckland’s two immediate pre- 
decessors—Dr. Wilberforce and Dr. Turton—were promoted respectively to the sees 
of Oxford and Ely. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER, 


FOREIGN. 


Bautain (1’Abbé).—La morale de |’Evangile comparée aux divers systémes 
de morale. Paris. 8vo. 


Besser (W. F.)—Bunsen und Dormer. (A controversial tract against 
false Protestantism.) Schwerin. §vo. 

Bodenheimer.—Das Lied Mosis. (A critical comparison of this portion 
of the Peutateuch in the versions given in Walton’s Polyglott with more modern versions.) 
Crefeld. 8vo. 

Borrel (A.)—Histoire de l’Eglise Réformée de Nimes, depuis son origine 
en 1533 jusqu’a la loi organique du 18 Germinal an X. (7 Avril, 1802). (History of the 


Reformed Church of Nimes, from its Origin in 1533, to the Organic Law of April 7, 1802.) 
Deuxiéme édition, entitrement refaite. Toulouse. 12mo., pp. 498. 


Bucher (Dr. Jordan).—Des Apostels Johannes Lehre vom Logos. Schaff- 
hausen. 8vo. 

Bussi¢re (Th. D.)—Histoire de létablissement du Protestantisme a 
Strasbourg et en Alsace. Paris. 8vo. 

Collenbusch (Dr. Sam.)—Goldene Aepfel in silbernen Schalen, &c. 
(Golden apples in dishes of silver, or explanation of Bible truths.) Barmen. 8vo. 

Costa (J. da.)—Beschouwing van het tweide boek van Lucas, &c. (A 
view of the second book of Luke, called the Acts of the Apostles.) Amsterdam. 8vo. 

D’Aiguillon (A. Jean).—Esquisse historique de la vie de Sa Saintété le 
Pape Pie IX. Bordeaux. 12mo. (Notice of the noble Count Giovani-Maria Mastai-Ferretti, 
born in the little town of Sinagaglia, 13th May, 1792). 

D’Eckstein (M. le Baron).—De quelques Légendes Brahmaniques qui se 
rapportent au berceau de l’espéce humaine. Légende des deux sceurs La Kadrod et La Vinata, 


(On certain Brahminic Legends which refer to the cradle of the human species. Legend of 
the two sisters, the Kadrou and the Vinati.) Paris: Imprimérie Impériale. 8vo. pp. 176. 


Engeln (Jos..—Das Leben des h. Martyrers Canutus, &c. (The Life of 
King Canute of Denmark, the Martyr.) Miinster. 8vo. 


Essen (Der L.)—Der Prediger Salomo’s. (A contribution towards the 
Exegesis of the Old Testament.) Schaffhausen. S8vo. 


Ewald (Dr. F. C.)—Abodah Sarah, oder der Gotzendienst, Ein Tractat 
aus dem Talmud. Niirnberg. 

Felice (G. de).—Histoire des Protestants de France, depuis l’origine de 
la Reformation jusqu’au temps present. (History of the Protestants of France from the 


commencement of the Reformation to the present time.) Troisitme édition revue et augmentée. 
Paris: Cherbuliez. 12mo., pp. 700. 


Gams (Diac. C.)—Geschichte Kirche Christi im 19. Jahrhundert, &e. 
(History of the Church of Christ in the 19th Century. 12 vols.) Innspruck. 8vo. 
Gfrorer (A. F., Ord. Prof. der Geschichte an der Universitat Freiburg).— 


Urgeschichte des Menschlichen Geschlechts. (Primitive History of the Human Race.) 
Schaffhausen: Fr. Hurter. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. viii. 288 + viii. 542. 


Guerin (L. F.)\—Manuel de l’Histoire des Conciles ; ou, traité théologique, 


dogmatique, critique, analytique, et chronologique des Conciles et des Synodes. (A Manual 
of the History of Councils.) Paris. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 816, 512. 


Harnack (Prof. Dr. W.)—Der kleine Katechismus Dr. Martin Luthers in 
seiner Urgestalt. (Luther's Shorter Catechism in its original form.) Stuttgart. 4to. 
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Hefele (Dr. C. J.)\—Le Cardinal Ximénés et I’Eglise d’ Espagne 4 la fin 


du 15e et au commencement du 16e siécle, pour servir & l'histoire critique de l’inquisition. 
(From the 2nd German Ed.) Lyon. 8vo. 

Helfenstein (Dr. Jac.)—Gregor’s VII. Bestrebungen, &c. (Labours on 
the controversial writings of his time.) Frankfurt a M. S8vo. 

Kyriale s. ordinarium missae cont. cantum Gregorianum ad kyrie, gloria, 
credo, sanctus et agnus Dei pro diversitate temporis ac festorum per annum juxta usum 
metropolitan ecclesie Coloniensis cui accedunt cantiones aliquot sacre in missa post 
elevationem cantands necnon modus respondendi ad versiculos in missa et cantandi: Ite 
missa est—et: Benedicamus Domino. Edidit A. Gereon Stein. Editio III. Colonie. 8vo. 

Les quatre Evangelistes expliqués par les Péres et les Docteurs de ’ Eglise. 
Paris. 18mo. 

Liitkemiiller (Dr. Paul)—Die Lehre, dass der Mensch vor Gott gerecht 
werde allein durch den Glauben an Christus, ohne Werke, in ihrem Gegensatze zum Neuen 
Testamente, &c. (The doctrine that man is justified before God through faith in Christ alone, 
without works, considered in its opposition to the New Testament, to the admonitions which 
all antiquity addresses against it, and with respect to its corruption of virtue, morals, social 
justice, and freedom, &c.) Leipzig. 8vo. 

Migne (J. P.)—Patrologiz cursus completus, &. Tom. 1—217. Paris. 
4to. (An extraordinary work just completed.) 

Mission évangélique de Paris. (Notice of evangelical missions among the 
Germans of Paris.) Paris. 8vo. 

Regnier (I’Abbe).—Principes suivis par les Péres de l’Eglise dans l’inter- 
prétation allégorique de l’Ancien Testament. Paris. 8vo. 

Schotel (Dr. G. D. J.)\—Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis, &c. (Contributions 
to the history of ecclesiastical and secular garments, &c. 2nd part.) The Hague. 8vo. 

Testament, het Nieuwe. (The N. Test., with illustrations and notes, by 
H. E. Vinke. 1st part.) Groningen. S8vo. 

Uilkens (J. A.)—De volmaakheden van den Schepper, &c. (The power 
of the Creator shewn in his creation, the glory of God in his ordination of a bounteous nature, 
&c. 2nd part.) Leeuwarden. 8vo. 

Viguié (A.)—Le principe chrétien de la Réformation. Nismes. 12mo. 


Waarheid in Liefde, &e. (Truth in Love, a religious journal for educated 
Christians. Edited by a religious society whose motto is: God’s Word is Truth.) Jan., 1856. 
Four parts. Groningen. 8vo. 

Witkop (J.)—Voorlezingen over het Wesen des Christendoms, &e. 
Lectures on the nature of Christianity. Vol. II. Internal Christianity.) 's Hertogenbusch 
and Zutphen. 8vo. 


Woordenboek, Bijbelsch. (A Biblical Dictionary, by W. Moll, P. I. 
Veth, and F. J. Domela Nieuwenhuis.) Amsterdam. 8vo. Vols. I., II. 


Zeitschrift der Deutchen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Zehnter Band, 
III. Heft. 


ENGLISH. 


Blunt (Rev. Professor).—A History of the Christian Church during the 
First Three Centuries. London: Murray. 8vo. 


Dupuis (H. L.)—The Holy Places: a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence 
in Jerusalem and Palestine. With Notes on the dispersed Canaanites. By Joseph Dupuis. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 2 Vols. pp. 647. 


Gilderdale (Rev. J. S.)—Disciplina Rediviva; or, Hints and Helps for 
Youths leaving School. London: Bell and Daldy. 18mo., pp. 280. 
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Legion ; or, Feigned Excuses. By the Author of “A Letter to a Member 
of a Church Choir.” New York: Dana and Co, 12mo., pp. 120. 


Litton (Rev. E. A.)—The Mosaic Dispensation considered as Introductory 


to Christianity. Kight Sermons preached before the University of Oxford at the Bampton 
Lecture for the year 1856. London: Hatchard. 8vo., pp. xix., 367. 


Malan (Rev. S. C.)—A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, President of the British and Foreign Bible Society, on the Pantheistic and 
Buddhistic tendency of the Chinese and of the Mongolian Versions of the Bible published by 
that Society. London: Bell and Daldy. 8vo. 


Mill (Rev. W. H., D.D.)—Lectures on the Catechism. Cambridge : 
Deighton. 18mo., pp. 366. 

Napier (James) The Ancient Workers and Artificers in Metal, from 
references in the Old Testament, and other ancient writings. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

Neale (Rev. J. M.)—Medieval Sermons and Medieval Preaching. <A 
Series of Extracts, translated from the Sermons of the Middle Ages, chronologically arranged 
with Notes and an Introduction. London: Mozleys. 12mo., pp. Lxxviii. x 340. 

Noble (Rev. 8.) —The Plenary Inspiration of the Scripture asserted, and 
the Principles of their Composition investigated, with a View to the Refutation of all 
Objections to their Divinity, in Six Lectures; with an Appendix, illustrative and critical. 
Second Edition. London: Hodson. 12mo., pp. 488. 

Sermons in explanation of the singular Histories recorded 

in the Portions of the Sacred Volume comprised in the First Eleven Chapters of Judges. 

London: Hodson. 8vo., pp. 190. : 


Perversion; or, the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity. 3 Vols. 
London: Smith and Elder. 


Pictorial Bible (The).—A New Edition in 4 Vols., large 8vo. Vol. IV. 
just published. Edinburgh: Chambers. 


Pillans (James).—Contributions to the Cause of Education. London: 
Longmans. 8vo., pp. 602. 


Royal Asiatic Society, the Journal of. Part 2, Vol. XVI. 
Whitmarsh (W. B.)—Family Prayers, adapted to portions of the New 


Testament, and chiefly based on the Commentaries of the Rev. Thomas Scott. London: 
Ward and Co. 8vo., pp. 580. 











We very willingly insert the following disclaimer on the part of the Religious 
Tract Society : 





Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, June 18. 

Permit me to inform your readers that the circular of the Association of 
Edinburgh Booksellers, to which reference is made in your ‘“ Weekly Gossip ” 
of June the 14th, is directed against an Institution recently established in Edin- 
burgh, under the name of “ The Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland,” 
and not against the Religious Tract Society, which only issues its own publica- 
tions. 

I have the honour, etc., 
G. H. Davis, Sec. R. T. 8S. 


—Of course, we never asserted that the Religious Tract Society was responsible 
for the aberrations of the Edinburgh association; but the London Society has a 
right to prevent, as far as possible, even the unwary from confusing it with an 


institution which is charged, on apparently solid grounds, with irregular trade 
proceedings. 
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